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TEAHSLATOFS. PEEPAGE. 


Tbi' only, version of the entire works of HatOj^ which ^ 
Eas; English language^ is. ^that pnWishei- 

:hy::.Tayldr j: which.' ■ nine', of ;.tEe '/Dialogues : previously;: 
;;trpislated;;hy:.''Pioyer\ Sydenham''^vare'dntroiuc^ 

'/|etrayA:'::hh''':;iinperfeet'^know 

Sydenham is much better, and evidently the work of 
a scholar, but in many instances, and those chiefly 
where difficulties present themselves, he obscures his 
;;iii|dif#|:ffieihihi; Ey -Edo ' ■■'gre^ 

various times, but of those which have fallen into my 
hands none appear to me. deserving of notice, with the 
exception of,. a little volume contaimng the Pluedrus, ' 
Dysis, and Protagoras,.' by Mr. J. Wright, of Trinity 
: 'College, Cambridge, the production of, a promising 
scholar. \ . ' i ' ,. 

In the; volume mow' offered' to the public, I have. 
; ,eiiclcHVourecl to keejp'hs -closely to the original as the, 
idiyn'i^, of 'the two languages wnuld alloWt 



TEANSLATOB’S PEEFACE. 

In the introduction to each Dialogue I have eon- 
tented myself with giving a brief outline of the argu- 
ments j sufflcient^ I trust, to enable a reader not fami- 
liar^ with the rigid dialectics of Plktb p^^M 
chain of his reasoning, and catch the points at which 
he so frequently diverges from, and again returns to, 
the main subject of each Dialogue. 

The editions which have been made use of are those 

Bekker, Ast, and Stallbaum, though with very few 
exceptions the readings of the latter have been adopted. 
The division into sections, according to the London 
edition of Bekker, has been retained, because the ar- 
rangement is convenient, and it is believed that that 
edition is more generally to be mot with in this country 
than any other. 


Oxford, Eov. 28, 1848. 





■ .APOLQGY. :::oF ' 'socnATEa :■ : ;; 

Two cliarges were brought against Socrates^ 0116, that he 
:;: 3 :iSiibt:helieTO in'' the" gods ^reeeired./by 
fi 6 corrupted the Athenian youth by teaching them -not to 

:j:^;;'Flatoi';'Wh^^ probably :;giyo;s:.us:^ 

' , ¥#;:ry ;;hrgaiieRts ■ eniplo^ .'by - the ., ' accused 'bn ; : that;:, ^oceasio A:,' : 

l^^iocrates disdained to have recourse to the usud methods 
Adbpledyi^ ;'the;,pbpular :;oratorh^of the day 
;:;talTynhi 5 ':haying';d#dted'Ms^:whoiedi^;^^''to,;^^^^ 
tiie inculcation of religious, philosophical and moral truth, 
:'besoiyed^'bb:''':'be'ar. ' 'himself^- this- :e2^tremity "inla. inann.er 

;;spieht,#i®.''::his:;eBtabiished.Ah^aracter5And'-.':tp:;'dake.::'M 
Ills own integrity and innocence, utterly iininfiiienced by that 
imaginary evil, death. FrbmAhis cause it is that liis defence 
is so little artificial In his discussions with others, cn what- 
ever subject, it was his constant habit to keep his opponents 
10 the question before them, and he w'ould never suffer them to 
evade it, hut by a connected series of the most subtle questions 
or arguments compelled them to retract any erroneous opinion 
they might have advanced : whereas. In defending himself, he 
never once fairly grapples with either of the charges brought 
against him. With regard to the first accusation, that he did 
not believe in the establislied'religian, he neither confesses nor 
denies it, but; shews that l.e'liaA in some instances conformed 

the religious customs of his .country, and that he believe 
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ia God, so much so indeed that even if they would acquit him 
on condition of his abandoning his practice of teaching others, 
^he cofidd :not consent to such ‘terms, 'hut must 
fillmg the mission on' which the ' Deity had: sent him, ; for 
he feared God rather than man. With reference to the second 
charge which he meets first, hy his usual method of a brief 
but close cross-examination of his accuser Melitus, he brings 
him to this dilemma, that he must either charge him with cor- 
nipting the youth designedly, which would he absurd, or with 
doing so undesignedly, for which he could riot be liable to 
punisliraeiit. 

The Defence itself properly ends with the twenty-fourth 
section* The second division to the twenty-ninth section re- 
lates only to the sentence wiiicli ought to be passed on Mm* 
And in the third and concluding part, witii a dignity and 
fulness of hope worthy even of a Christian, lie expresses liis 
belief that the death to which he is going is only a passage to 
a better and a happier life. 


APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. 


1 icxow not, O Atlieniaiis, bow far you have been inilueiieed 
b)' my accusers : for my part, in listening’ to llieiii I almosl. 
forgot myself, so plausible vrere their arguments : iiowever, so 
to speak, they have said nothing true. But of the many false- 
hoods which tlicy uttered I wondered at one of tiieiii espe- 
cially, that in wdiicli they said that you ought to be on yom 
guard lest you should be deceived by me, as being eloquent in 
speech. For that they are not ashamed of being forthwith 
convicted by me in fact, when I shall shew that I am not by 
any means eloquent, this seemed to me the most shameless 
thing in them, unless indeed they call him eloquent who spealis 
the truth. For, if they mean this, then I would allow that I 
am an orator, but not after their foshion : for they, as I affirm, 
have said nothing true ; but from me you shall hear the w'hoie 
truth. Not indeed, Athenians, arguments highly wrought, as 
theirs w’ere, with choice phrases and expressions, nor adorned, 
but. you shall hear a speech uttered without premeditation, in 
such words as first present , them selves. For I am .confident 
tliat what I say will be just, and let none of you expect other* 
wise : for surely it would not become my lime of life to come 
before you like a .youth with a got up speech. Above all 
things therefore I beg and implore this of you, O Athenians, 
if you hear me defending 'myself in the same language as that 
in which I am accustomed to speak both in the forum at the 
counters, wliere many of you have heard me, and elsewhere, 
not to be surprised or disturbed on this account. For the case 
is this: I now' foi the first time come before a court of justice, 
though more than sevmity yeax'S qld ; 1 tun therefore utterly a 
stranger to the language here. As, then, if. I were really a 
stranger, you w'ould have pardoned me if I spoke in the lan- 
guage and the manner in which I had been educated, so now 
i ask this .of you an ihot of Justice^ as it appe^*s to - to 
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disregard the. maimer of my speech, for perhaps it may tie 
somewhat worse,, and perhaps better, and to consider this^ only, 
and to 'give your attention to this, whether I speak what is just 
ox not; for this is the Tirtiie of a judge, but of an orator tc 
speak the truth. . 

2. First then, O Athenians, I am right in defending myself 
against the 'first false accusations alleged against^me, and my 
first accusers, and then against the latest accusations, and the 
atest'* accusers*- 'For' many have been accusers of me to you, 
and for many years, who have asserted iiolMiig true, -of whom 
1 am more afraid than of Anytus and his party, although they 
too are .formidable ;■ but those are still more formidable, Athe- 
nians, who laying hold of many of you from childhood, have 
persuaded you, and accused me of what is not true that 
there is one' Socrates, a wise man, who occupies himself about 
celestial matters, and has explored every thing* under the earth, 
and makes the worse appear the better reason.” Those, 
Athenians, who have spread abroad this report are my formid- 
able accusers i for they who hear llieni think that suen as 
search into these things do not believe that there are gods. 
.In the. next place, these accusers are numerous, and have 
accused me now, for a long tune ; moreover they said these 
things -to you at that time ol liie in Vv'liicli you were most 
credulous, wdien you ivere boys and some of^you youths, and 
they accused me altogether in my absence, wrien there was im 
one to defend me. But the most unreasonable tiling of all is, 
that it is not possible to learn and mention their names, except 
that one of them happens to be a comic poet''. Such, how'ever, 
as infiuerteed ,hy. envy and calumny have persuaded you, and 
those whdjhc'ihg. themselves persuaded, have persuaded others, 
all these are .'most difficult to deal with; for it^is not possible 
to bring anjmf them forward here, nor to confute any; but h 
is altogether' 'necessary, to fight as it were wdth a shadow, in 
making my defence, and to convict when there is no one to 
answer* Consider, therefore, as I have said, that my accuseis 
are twmfold, some who have lately accused me, and others long 
since,’ whom I have made' mention of; and believe that I ought 
to - defind; myself against these first ; for you heard them 
aceusing', me 'first,;, and much more than these last, 

. 'Wall, "t must' make my- defence then, ’O Athenians, and 
- ® Aristophaaes* 
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endeavour in this .so short a space of time to remove from 
jour minds the calumny which you have long entertained* 
I wish, indeed, it might he so, if it were at all better both for 
you and me, and that in making my defence I could effect some- 
thing more advantageous still: I think however that it will be 
difficult, and I am not entirely ignorant what the difficulty is. 
Nevertheless let this turn out as may be pleasing to God, I 
must obey the law, and make my defence. 

3. Let us then repeat from the beginning what the accusa- 
tion is from w'hich the calumny against me has arisen, and 
relying on wdiich Melitus has preferred this indictment against 
me" Well. _ What then do they who charge me say in their 
charge ? For it is necessary to read their deposition as of 
public accusers, Socrates acts wdckedly, and is criminally 
curious in searching into things under the earth, and in the 
heavens, and in making the worse appear the better cause, and 
in teaching these same things to others.” Such is the accusa- 
tion : for such things you have yourselves seen in the comedy 
of Aristophanes, one Socrates there carried about, saying that 
he walks in the air, and acting many other buffooneries, of 
which I understand nothing whatever. Nor do I say this as 
disparaging such a science, if there be any one skilled in such 
tilings, only let me not be prosecuted by Melitus on a charge 
of til is kind ; but I .say it, O Athenians, because I have no^ 
tiling to do with such matters. And I call upon most of you 
as witnesses of this, and require you to inform and tell each 
other, as many of you as have ever heard me conversing; and 
there are many such among you. Therefore tell each other, if 
any one of you has ever heard me conversing little or much on 
such subjects. And from this you will know that other things 
also, which the multitude assert of me, are of a similar nature. 

4. How'-ever not one of these things is true ; nor, if you have 
heard from any one that I attempt to teach men, and require pay- 
ment, is this true. Though this indeed appears to me to be an 
honourable thing, if one should be able to instruct men, like 
Gorgias the Leoutine, Prodicusllie Ccan, and Hippias the Elean. 
For each of fhese, O Athenians,' is able,' by going through the 
several cities, to persuadedhe youiig men, who can attach them- 
selves gratuitously to suqF 'of their, own fellow citizens as they 
please, to abandon their fellow citizens and associate wdth themi 
’ giving theiu money and dhanki besides. Th^re is also another 
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whs man here^ a Parian, who I hear is staying in the city. For 
I happened tn«¥dsit a person who spends more money ou the 
sophists than all others together, I mean Calhas, son of Ilii - 
oonicus. I therefore asked him, tor he has two sons. Can a.,, 

I said “ if your two sons were colts or calves, we should have 
had to choose a master for them and hire a person ^yllo wou.d 
make them excel in such qualities as belong to their impure : 
and bn would have been a groom or an agnca.tuial .ajomti. 
But now, since your sons are men, what 'master do you mtenc 
to choose for thL ? Who is there skilled in the qualuies that 
become a man and a citizen ? For I suppose you must haie 
considered this, since you have sons. Is them any one ^ I =..1 

“or not?” “Certainly,” he answered. W ho is. he ; .am 

I “ and whence does he come ? and on what terms does he 
teach >” He replied, “ Evenus the Parian, Socrates, for five 
min®.” And I deemed Evenus happy, if he reallv possesses 
tliis art,. and teaches so admirably. And I too should think 
highly of myself and be very proud, if I possessed this know- 
ledge ; but I possess it not, O Athenians. csnerites ' 

5. Perhaps, one of you may now obiect : But, Sooiates, 
what have you done then? Whence have these calumnies 
ao-ainst vou arisen ? For surely if you had not busied yourself 
more than others, such a report w 

got abroad, unless you had done something different 
most men do. Tell us, therefore, what it is, that we may not 
pass a hasty judgment on you.” He who speaks thus appeals 
to L to speak justly, and I will endeavour to shew you what 
it is that has occasioned me tins character and impuUtma. 
Listen, then ; to some of yon perhaps I shall appeal to je.s , j , 
be assured that I, shall tell you the whole truth, loi I, O 
Athenians, have acquired this character through nothing else 
than a certain wisdom. Of what hm^^.^hen, is t is wise om 
Perhaps it is merely human wisdom. For in this, .11 t-utn 
appear to he wise." They probably, whom I just now men- 
tioned, possessed a wisdoi more than human, otherwnse 
I know riot what to say about it; for I am not 
Uth'iti -and whosoever says I am, speaks falsely ,aiid ioi the 
purpose -of 'calumniating me. But, O Athenians, do not ciy 
oiit%ainst:'me, efei- though I should seem 
somewhat arrogantly. For the account which I am going to 
^r^n is not my own, but I shall refer to an authority whom 
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joii will deem worthy of credit.; For I shall adduce to you the 
god at Delphi as a- witness of my wisdom, if I have any, and. of 
what it is. You doubtless know Chsereplio ; he was my asso- 
ciate from youth, and the associate of most of you ; he accom- 
panied you ill your late exile and returned with you. You know, 
then, what kind of a man Chsereplio was, how earnest in what- 
ever he undertook. Having once gone to Delphi, lie ventured 
to make the following inquiry of the oracle, (and, as I said, O 
Athenians, do not cry out,) for ne asked if there was any one 
wiser than me. The Pythian thereupon answered that there 
was not one and of this, his brother here •will give you 

proofs, since he himself is dead, 

6. Consider then why I mention these things : it is because 
I am coing to shew you whence the calumny against me arose. 
For ivUen I heard this, I reasoned thus with myself, What does 
the god mean r Wliat enigma is this? For I am not conscious 
to myself that I am wise, either much or little. What then 
does he mean by saying that I am the wisest r For assuredly 
he does not speak falsely : that he cannot do. And for a long 
time, I was in doubt what be meant; afterwards wdth con- 
siderable difficulty I had recourse to the following method of 
searching cut his meaning. I %veiit to one of those who have 
tlie character of being wise, thinking that there, if any 
where, I should confute the oracle, and shew in ansv/er to the 
response that This man is wiser than I, though you affirmed 
that I was the wisest. Having then examined this man, (for 
there is no occasion to mention his name, he was however one 
of our great politicians, in examining whom I felt as 1 proceed 
to describe, O Athenians,) having fallen into conversation v/ith 
him, this man appeared to me to be wise in the opinion of most 
other men, and especially in his own opinion, though in ffict he 
was not so. I thereupon endeavoured to shew him that he 
landed himself to be wise, but really waas not. Hence I became 
odious both to him, and to many others who %vere present. 
When I left him, I reasoned thus with myself, I am wiser 
than this man, for neither of us appear to kno-^v any thing 
great and good : but he fancies be knows something, although 
he knows nothing, wdiereas I, as I do not know any thing, so I 
do not fancy I do. In this trilling particular, then, I appear 
,tp be wiser 'than him, 'because -I do not fancy I know what I do 
' not, know. After, „that I went to another who was fboughl to, 
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grieTOg and alarmed tnat i was maiang myseii ouious; mm- 
ever it appeared necessaiy to regard tlie oracle of the god as 
of tlie greatest moment, and that in order to discover its mean- 
ing, I must go to all who • had the reputation of possessing any 
knowledge. , And by the dog, O Athenians, for I must tell 
you the truth, I came to some such conclusion as this : those 
who bore the highest reputation appeared to me to be most 
deficient, in my researches in obedience to the god, and others 
who were conkdered inferior, more nearly approaching to tim 
possession of understanding. But I must relate to you my 
wandering, and the labours which I unclerweiit,jii order that 
the oracle might prove incontrovertible. For alter the politi- 
cians I went to the poets as well tlie tragic as the dithyrambics 
and others, expecting that here I should in very fiict iind my- 
self more ignorant than them. Taking up, therefore, some of 
their poems, which appeared to me most elaborately finished^ 
I (questioned them as to tlieir meaning, that at the same time I 
might learn something from them. I am ashamed, O Athe- 
nians, to tell you the truth; hewever it must be told, b oi, in 
a wmrd, almost all who w^ere present could have given a better 
account of them than those by whom they had been composed. 
I soon discovered this, therefore, with regard to the poets, that 
they do not effect their object by wisdom, but by a certain 
natural inspiration and under the influence of enthusiasm like 
prophets and" seers; for these also say many fine things, but 
they understand noihing that they say. The poets appeared 
to me to be affected in a similar manner ; and at the same dine 
I perceived that they considered themselves, ^oii account of their 
poetrv, to be the wisest of men in other things, in which they 
%vere''not. I left them, therefore, under the persuasion that I 
•(vas superior to them, in the same way that I was to the poli- 
ticians.. in T 

8. At last, therefore, I went to the aiteans. For I was 
' conscious to myself that I knew scarcely 'any thing, but I was 
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Have fallen into tlie same error as the poets : for etcli, because lie 
excelled in tlj.e practice of liis art, thought that he "was verj wise 
ill other most'important matters,, 'and this mistake of theirs ob- 
scured the wisdom that they really possessed. I therefore asked 
myself in behalf of the oracle, whether I should prefer to con* 
tliiue: '.'.as- possessing, -iione.- either-: of .their ,w is.dom-... .or ..their- 
]g!iorance,, or to have both as they hare. I answered, therefore, 
to myself and to the oracle, that it W'as better for me to con- 
tinue as I am. 

9 , From this iiiTesti gallon, llieii, O Athenians, man)' enmities 
have arisen against me, and those the most grievous and severe, 
so that many calumnies have sprung from them and amongst 
them this appellation of being wise. For those wdio are from 
time to time present think that I am wise in those things, with 
respect to which I expose the ignorance of others. The god how- 
ever, O Athenians, appears to be really wise, and to mean this by 
his oracle, that human wisdom is worth little or nothiisg; and it 
is clear that he did not say this of Socrates, but made use of my 
name, putting me forward as an example, as if he had said, that 
man is the wisest among you, who, like Socrates, kno-ws tb,at lie 
is in reality worth nothing wdth respect to wisdom. Still there- 
fore I go about and search and inquire into these things, in 
obedience to tlie god, both among citizens and strfingers, if I 
tluTik any one of them is wise ; and when he appears to me not 
to be so; I take the pan of the god, and sliew that he is not 
wise. And in consequence. of this occupation I have no leisure 
to attend in any. considerable' degree to tlic affairs -of tlie state 
or my owm ; but I am in the greatest poverty through my devo- 
tion to the service of the god. 

10. Ill addition to this, young men, who have much leisure 
and belong to the wealthiest families, following me of their own 
accord, take great delight in hearing men put to the test, and 
often imitate me, and themselves attempt to put others to the 
test: and then, I think, they find a great abundance of men 
who fancy they know something, although they know little or 
nothing, - Hence those tvho ,are put to the test; by. them are 
ano’rv wdih me, and not. with them, and say that ‘^Hhere is one 
Socrates, a most pestilent feIlow% wdio corrupts the youth.’’ 
And when any one asks them by doing or teaching what, they 
have- nothing to siay, for theyAo not know: but that they iiaayy 

‘ lict, seem to be at ,‘aiosSj they'say snch things as are 'ready s.1 
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hand against all philosophers ; that he searches into things in 
lieaYOB and things under the earth, that lie does not believe 
there are gods, and that he makes the worse appear the better 
reason,’’ For they .would not, I think, be wiliiiig^ to tell the 
truth,- that they have been detected in pretending to possess 
knowledge, whereas they, know nothing. Therefore, I think, 
being- -ambitious- and veheme-nt and numerous, and ^speaking 
systematicaUj and persuasively about me, they have filled }mur 
ears,, for a long time and diligently calumniating me. From 
amongst.these, Melitus, Aiiytus, and Lycon, have attacked me ; 
Melitus being angry on account of the poets, Anytus on account 
of the artizans .and politicians, and Lycoii on account of the 
rhetoricians. - So that as I said in the beginning, I should 
wonder if I were able in so short a time to remove from your 
minds a calumny that has prevailed so long. This, O Athe- 
nians, is the truth; and I speak it without coucealing or dis« 
guising any 'thing from you, much or little; though I very^wcll 
know that by so doing I shall expose myself to odiimi. ^This 
however .is, a, proof that I speak the truth, and that this is the 
nature of the calumny against me, and tliat these are its causes. 
And if you will, investigate the matter, either now or hereafter, 
you will End it to be so. 

11. With respect then to the charges which my first accusers 
have alleged against me, let this be a sufficient apology to you. 
To. Melitus, that good and patriotic man, as lie says, and to my 
later accusers'-, I will next endeavour to give an answer; and 
here again, as there are different accusers let us take up their 
deposition. ' It is pretty much as follows : “ Socrates,” it says, 
acts rmju.st|l}t'm;;.corruptiiig't^^^^ 'youth,' and in I'lot believing in 
thosd '‘god#!.;m 'whom the city believes, but in other strange 
divinities.'^' .-■•^uch'is the accusation; let m examine each par- 
ticular of it." It'saya that I act unjustly in corrupting the youth. 
'But I, O Athenians, say that Melitus acts unjustly, because li6 
jests on serious subjects, rashly putting men upon irial, under 
pretence of being zealous and solicitous about tilings in which 
jie- never -at;- any time' took any concern. But that this is the 
case Lwilhehdeavour to prove to you. 

■ n,. Gome-rthenj Melitus, tell me ; do you not consider it o£ 

'the greate'^hdmportapce. that the' youth should be made as, vir- 
tuous as possihle’'?'.- ^ - 

Mel I 'do.;'' T 
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Soer. Well now, tell 'the 'judges who it is that makes fhem 
better, for it is eTiclent' that; you know% since^ ft concerns you 
so much : for, Imping detected me -in corrupting them, as 3'ou 
say, YOU have cited me Here 'and, accused me; come then, say, ^ 
and inform the judges \y^o it is that makes them better. Do 
you see, Melitus, that you are silent, and have nothing to say . 
*Bat does it not appear to you to be disgraceful and a siiiiicient 
proof of what I say, that f ou never took any concern aoout tiie 
matter?^ But tell me, friend, who makes them better ? 

''The' laws.. 

Sotr. I do not ask tins, most escellmit sir, but what man, 
who surely must first know this ver}' thing, the laws ; 

JM These, Socrates, the judges. 

;::f:Mocr,):;iidW'Aay.::y^ 

youth, and make them better ? 

Mel Certainly. 

Socr, Whether all, or some of them, and others not? 

' Socr, You saj’ well, by Juno, and have iound a great 
ahundance of those that confer benefit. But what further; 
Can these hearers make them better, or not ? 

3Icl They too can. 

Socr, And what of the senators r 
3fel, The senators also. 

Socr, But, IMelltus, do those who attend the public assemblies 
corrupt the younger men? or do they all make them better? 

Socr. All the Athenians therefore, as it seems, make them 
lionourable and good, except me, but I alone corrupt them. 

:.;Do''ybtt::say.so ?, : -/'V:''' 

Mel I do assert this very thing. 

Socr, You cliarge me with great ill-fortune. ^ But answer 
me : does it appear to, you to be the same with respect to 
horses? do all. men make them better; and is there only some 
one that spoils them ? or does quite the contrary of this take 
place? is there some one person who can make them better, 
or very few, that is ■ the ■ trainers ? but if the generality of 
men should meddle with and make use of horses, do they spoil 
'them'?' Is not this the :easey;Melitus, both with respect to horses: 
•and all., other animals?, -It. certainly is so, whether you and; 
iinytus denyit dr -not' For it would be a great good-fortuno: 
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for tlie youtli if only -one person corrupted, and tlie rest bene* 
fited tbeni. " ■ -However, Melitus, you have sulficieiitly sliewii 
that you never bestowed any care upon youtli ; and you clearly 
evince your 'own negligence, in tliat you have never paid any 
■atteritibn^to tbedbuigs/witli:respebt;;tp;^w]n 
■ 3; /Tell;uS::furtb;er,;Melifcus:,dndlie:nam^^ 

is it better to dwell with good or bad citizens ? .Answer, iny 
friend : for I ask you nothing difficult. Do not llio i)ad work 
some evil to- those that are continua.lIy near them, but tiie good 
some good ? 

MeL Certainly. 

Socr, Is there any one that wushes to be injured rather than 
benefited by his associates ? Answ^er, good man : for the law^ 
requires you to answ-er. Is there any one who wdshes to be 
injured ? 

Mel, No, surely, 

Soc)\ Come then, wdieilier do yoi3 accuse me here, as one that 
corrupts the youth, and makes lliem more depraved, designedly 
or undesigncdly ? 

3feL Designedly, I saw. 

Soc 7 \ What then, Melitiis, are you at your time of life so 
much wiser than ihe at my time of life, as to know' that the evil 
are always wrorking some evil to those that are most near to 
them, and the good some good ; but I have arrived at such a 
pitch of ignorance as not to know*, that if I make any one oi 
my associates' depraved, I shall be in chuiger of receiving some 
evil from him, and yet I designedly bring about this so great 
evil, as you say ? In this I cannot believe you, Mehtus, nor 
do I think would any other man in the wmiid : but eitlier I do 
not corrupt the youth, or if I do corrupt them, I do it unde- 
signedly: so' that 'in both cases you speak falsely,^ Butjf J 
corrupt them undesigncdly, for such involuntary offences it is 
not usual to accuse one here, but to take one apart and teach 
and admonish one. For it is evident that if I am taught, I 
shall cease doing wdiat I do undesignedly. But you shunned 
me,, and were not wdlling to associate with and instruct me, but 
'■ vou accus^’ me here, whei'e it is usual to accuse those who iiedd 
punishment, and not instruction. 

. 14. Thus,^4he'h, O Atheiuans, tMs now is clear that? I have: 

giaid, that- '-lleiitus. never paid any attention t.o these matters, 
much or little. ■ However tell uss^MeiituSj how you say I cor*- 
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nipt tliG youth? Is 'it. not 'evidmtly^ according to the indict- 
ment which you hare preferred, hy teaching them not to be- 
lieve in the gods in whom the city believes, but in other strange 
deities ? Do you not say that by teaching these things, I corrupt 
the youth ? 

Mel, Certainly I do say so* 

Soar, By those very gods, therefore, Meiltiis, of whom the 
diseiu^sion lu'wv is, speak still more clearly both io lue and to 
these men. For I cannot understand wdietlier you say tliat I 
leach t’uem to believe that there are certain gods, (and in that 
case I do believe that there are gods, and am not altogether, an 
atheist, nor in this respect to blame,) not however those which 
the city believes in, but others,, and this it is that you accuse 
me ol^ that I introduce /others,;' or do you say outright that I 
do not myself believe that _ there are gods, and that I teach 
others the same ? 

3fd. I say this, that you do not believe in any gods at ail, 

‘Soar, O wonderful Melitiis, how come you to say this ? Do 
I not then like tlie rest of mankind^ believe that the' sun and 
moon arc gods ? , ■ ' 

J/el No, by Jupiter,; O judges : for he says that the sun is 
a stone, and the moon am earth. ■ 

Soer, You fancy -that you ;;are accusing Anaxagoras, my clear 
Melitiis, and thus you put a' slight, on tliese men, and suppose 
them to be so illiterate, 'as not to know that the hooks of Anax- 
agoras of Clazomendare fuii.of/such assertions. And the young, 
moreover, learn thescAhings from me, which they might 'pur- 
chase for a drachma, ’'at .most, in the ordiestra, and so ridicule 
Socrates, if he pretended they were his owm, especially since 
tiiey are so absurd? I ask then, by Jupiter, d.o I appear io you 
to believe lliat there is no god ? 

MeL No, by Jupiter, none ivhatever. 

Socr. You say wdiat is incredible, Meiilus, and that, as ap« 
pears to me, even ^ to yourself , For this man, O Athenians, 
-appears to me to be very insolent and intemperate, and to have 
preferred this indictment through doivniiglit insolence, iatenw 
perance and wantomtess* ;For' he' see'Uis, os it were, to have 
. cornposed an enigmafor jthe.pmpose' of -making an experiment. 

• ‘W^hether wik Socrates the;wish, know that I am Jesting,! and 
contradict mysplf, or, Bhall, I ‘deceive him and all who hoar 
me-f For in; my oplhiomhe clearly, contradicts- hiiaself ip the 
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mdictment,' as if he should say, Socrates is guilty of wrong in 
not believing that there are gods, and in believing that there 
are gods. And this, surely, is the act of one ^vho is trifling. 

15. Consider with me now, Athenians, in what respect he ap-* 
pears to me to say so. And do you, Melltus, answer me ; and 
do ye, as I besought you at the outset, remeniber not to make 
an uproar if I speak after my usual manner. 

Is there 'any man, Meiitus, who believes that there are hiinian 
affairs, but does not believe that there are men ? Let him 
answer, judges, and not make so much noise. Is there any 
one wdio does not believe that there are horses, but that there 
are things pertaining to horses ? or wdio does not believe that 
lliere are pipers, but that there are things pertaining to pipes? 
There is not, O best of men : for since you are not wdlling to 
ansvver, I say it to you and to all here present. But answer to 
this at least : is there any one who believes that there are things 
relating to demons, but does not believe that there are demons^? 

Mel, There is not, 

Socr, How obliging you are in having hardly answered, 
though compelled by these judges. You assert then that I do 
believe and teach things relating to demons, whether they be 
new or old * therefore, according to your admission, I do believe 
in things relating to demons, and this you have sworn in the 
bill of indictment. If then I believe in things relating to 
demons, there is surely an absolute necessity that I should 
believe that there are demons. Is it not so ? It is. For I 
suppose you to assent, since you do not ans'wer. But with 
respect to demons, do we not allow that they are gods, or the 
children of gods, ? Do you admit this or not r 
■ Mel, Dex^tkiniy. , ^ \ ' 

Socr, Since then I allow that there are demons as you ad« 
mit, if demons, are a kind of gods, this is the point in which I 
say you speak enigmatically and divert yourself in saying that 
I do not allow there are gods, and again that I do allow there 
ai‘e, since I allow that there are demons ? But if demons are 
the children of gods, spurious ones, either from nymphs or any 
others, of whom they are reported to be, what man can think 
that there’ are- sons of gods, and yet that there arc not gods? 
For ‘it would be just as absurd, as if any one should think that 
there are ;mules. the oifspring of' horses' and asses, hut should 
not 'think there are horses : and asses* However, Bfeiitiis, it 

The -Greek word daimon means a spiritual agency, and is 
mscil by Boemtes in a bad sense. 
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caimot Ijc- oilier wise tbaii that jm have preferred this indie t** 
ment for the purpose, of trying 'Bie, or because yon were at a 
loss wliat real crime to allege against me : for that you sliould 
|)ersiiade any man who has the;- smallest degree of sense, that 
the same person can -think. that there are things relating to 
demons and to gods, and ■yet that there are neither demons, 
nor gods, nor heroes, is utterly impossible. 

iS. That I am not guilty then, O Athenians, according to 
■the indictment of Melitus, appears to me not to require a length- 
ened defence ; but what I have said is sufficient. Aiid as to 
v/liat I said at the beginning, that there is a great enmity to- 
wards me among the multitude, be assured it is true,, And this 
it is' which will condemn 'me, ifl am condemned, not Melitus, 
nor Anytus, but the calumny and envy of the miiltitutlc, which 
have already condemned many others, and those good men, and 
' will I think condemn otiiem also; for there is no danger that it 
will stop wdth me. 

Perhaps, however, some one may say, ^*Are you not ashamed, 
Socrates, to have pursued a-sludy, from wdiich you are now in 
danger of dying?’’ To,' such' a person I should answer with 
good reason, You do not say well, friend, if you think that a man, 
who is even of the Jeust value, 'ought to take into the account 
the risk of life or death, and 'ought not to consider that alone 
when he performs any action, wdietlier he is acting justly or 
unjustly, and the part of a '.good man or bad man. i?k>r accord- 
ing to your reasoning, alh-those demhgocls that died at Troy' 
wmuld be, 'vile charactersv-as'.yre’U all the rest as the son of Thetis, 
vvho so, 'far ‘despised dangArdhAompaiisoirof subinittlng to dis- 
grace, that when his mother, who' w^as a goddess, spoke to him, 
in his impatience to kill Hector, something to this. effect, 
as I think My son, if you 'revenge the deatli of your friend 
Fatroclus, and slay Hector, you .will yourself die, for,’’ she 
said, deatli awmits you 'immediately after Hector.” But 
, he, on hearing this, despised , death and danger, and dreading 
much more to 'live as a coward,-, and not avenge his friends • 
said ; May I die immediatelys when I have inilicted punish- 
.ment on the guilty, that I m^y uqt stay, here an object of ridi-' 
: cule, by the curved sMpsya-h.urden to the ground P’ Do you 
think that ■ lie ^ cared . ior .de^h. _;a'nd ' dan ger ? For thus 'it is, ‘ 
„0 Athehiaiis,-io' truth ‘p wheievehany one has posted himself, : 
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either tMnking it to be better, or lias been posted by Iiis cbiei's 
there, as it 'appears to me, lie ought to remain and meet danger 
taking no account, either of death or any thing else in compari- 
son with disgrace. 

17, I then should be acting strangely, O Atlienians, if, when 
the generals ■whom you chose to command me assigned me my 
post at Fotid'asa, at Amphipolis, and at Delium, I tlieii remained 
where they, posted me, like any other person, and encountered 
the danger, of death, but w^hen the deity as I thought and be- 
lieved, assigned it, as roy duty to pass my, life in the study of 
philosophy, and in examining myself and others,- 1 should on 
‘that occasion, through fear of death or any thing else whatso- 
ever, .desert my post.^ Strange indeed would it be, and then in 
truth any one might justly bring me to tiial, and accuse me of 
not believing in the gods, from disobeying the oracle, fearing 
death, and -thinking myself to be wise when I am not. For to fear 
death, O i^thenians, is nothing else than to appear to be w-ise, 
without being; so for it is to appear to know what one does 
not know, '/For no one knovvs but that tleath is the greatest of 
ail goods to man ; but men fear it, as if they well knew that it 
is the greatest pi evils. And how is not tiiis the most repre- 
hensible, ignorance, ,to think that one kiiow's what one does’not 
knoiv ? "'But I, O Athenians, in this perhaps differ from most 
men;, and if X should say that 1 am in any thing wiser t.haii 
another, it would- be in this, that not having a competent know* 
ledge of the things in Hades, I also tiilnk that I have not such 
knowledge. But to act unjustly, and to disobey iiiy superior, 
’wiiether God, or man, I know is evil and ])ase. " I shall never, 
therefore,- feai" -or shun things wiiich, for aught I know, may be 
good, b0for!^kevils:^hich I be evils. So that even if 

you should: -now: dismiss me, not yielding to- the instances of 
Anytiis, who.j^aid that either I should not® appear here at all, 
or that, -if I did appear, it was impossible not to put iae .to 
death, teliiog you that if I escaped, your sons,* ‘studying wimfc 
Socrates -teaches, would all be utterly corrupted ; if yen bIiouM 
address me thus, Socrates, we shall not now yield to Anytus, 
bpt dismiss' you, on tins condition however, that you no longer' 
persevere ip-ypur researches nor study philosophy, and if here** ■ 
after yop^arpdutectM in so doing, you shall die, "---if, asl'saidf 
I'ou shot# ''dismiss ihe on these terms, I should say to you: 

. « See the Ciito.' s* 6* ' ‘ • 
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AthenianSj 1 honour, and lo%’e' jou: but I shall obey Ood 
rather than you ; and asdong as I breathe and am able, I shall 
not cease studying philosophy, and exhorting* you and warning 
any one of you I may happen to meet, saying as I have been ac- 
customed to do : ‘ O best of men, seeing you are an Athenian, 
of a city the most powerful and most renowned for wisdom and 
strength, are you not ashamed of being careful for riclues, how 
you may acquire them in greatest abundance, and for glory and 
honour, but care not nor tahe any tliuiiglit for wdsdom and 
I ruth, and for your soul, ho-w it may be made most perfect?” 
And if any one of you should question my assertion, and affirm 
that he does care for these things, I shall not at once let him 
go, nor depart, but I shall question him, sift and prove liim. 
And if he should appear to me not to possess virtue, but to 
pretend that he does, I shall reproach Liim for tliat lie sets the 
least value on things of the, greatest wmith, but the highest on 
things tliat are ivorthless. Thus I sliall act to all whom I meet, 
both young and old, stranger and citizen, but rather to you my 
fellow citizens, because ye are more nearly allied to me. For 
be well assured, this the deity commands. And I think that 
no "greater good has ever belailen you in the city, than my zeal 
for tiic service of the god. For I go about doing nothing else 
than persuading you, both young and old, to take no cara • 
either for the body, or for riches, prior to or so much as for the 
soul, how it may be made most perfect, telling you that virtue > 
does not spring from riches, but riches and all other human 
blessings, both private and public, from virtue. If, then, by',' 
saying these things, F corrupt the youth, these things must be 
mischievous ; but if any one says that I speak other things than 
these, he misleads you^h Therefore I must say, O Atlienians, 
either yield to Anytus or do not, either dismiss me or not, since 
I shall not act otherwise, even though I must die many deaths. 

18. Murmur not, O Athenians, but continue to attend to my 
request, not to murmur at what 1 say, but to listen, for as I 
think, you will derive benefit from listening. For I am going 
■to say other things tot you,. at which perhaps yoti will raise a 
clamour ; but bn no account do so. ' Be well assured, then, it 
you put me 'to death, being '.feuch' a man as--l 'Say I am, you will 

/ ’ literally he mys nothing on se trompe, m veias 

0 ' , b 
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not injure tne more than yoiU'selTes. For neither will MelittlS 
nor Anytns Kami me; nor have they the power for I do not 
think that it is possible for a better man to be injured by a 
worse, Ke may perhaps have me condemned to death, or 
banished or deprived of civil rights ; aiid be or others may per- 
haps consider these as mighty evils : I however do not consider 
them so, but that it is niueii more so to do wliat he ih now 
doing, to endeavour to put a man to deatli unjustly. Now, 
theref<n‘hvO Athenians, I am far from making a defence on my 
own behalf, as any one might think, but I do so on your beiialt, 
lest by condemning me you should offend at all with respect to 
the gift of the deity to you. For, if you should put me to death, 
yon w'iil not easily find such another, though it may be ridi- 
culous to say so, altogether attached by the deity to this city 
as to a powerful and generous horse, somewhat sluggish from 
his size, and requiring to be roused by a gad-fly; so the deiiy 
appears to have united me, being such a person as I am, to tlie 
city, that I may louse 3'ou, and persuade and reprove every one 
of you, nor ever cease besetting you throughout the whole day. 
Such another man, O Allienians, will not easily be found, there- 
fore, if you will take my advice, yon will spare me. But pu, 
perhaps, being iiTitated, like drowsj" persons who are roused h'om 
sleep, will strike me, and, yielding to Anytiis, will unthinldngly 
condemn me to death ; and then you will pass the rest of your 
life in sleep, unless the deity, caring for you, should send some 
one else to you. But that I am a person who has been given by 
the deity t() this city, vou may discern from Imnce; for it is not 
like the ordinary conduct of men, that I should have neglected 
rdi my own affairs; and suffered my private interest to be neglect- 
ed for so many years, and that I should constantly attend our 
coiiceims, addressing myself to each of you separately, like a 
father, or elder brother, persuading you to the pursuit of virtue 
And if I had derived any profit from this course, ami had re- 
ceived pay for my exliortations, there w'oiikl have been some 
reason for my conduct; but now' you see yourselves, that my 
accusers, who have so shamelessly calumniated me in eveiy 
thing else-, have not had the impudence to charge^ me with this, 

‘ a qcV to-, Ih'ing. witnesses to prove that I ever either or 

d'emarided/ahje^’rbward. And I think I produce e. Biifncienl 
, proof -that 'I Bp^k the truth, poverty* ^ ^ 

. 'fO* PerhapSj.howeverjf it may appear absurck that I j -going 
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about, tliiis advise you in private and moJ^e myself busy, bufc 
never venture to present myself in public before your assem- 
blies and give advice to the city. The cause of this is that 
which you have often and in many places heard me mention; 
because I am moved by a certain divine and spirituai influence j 
which also Melitus^ through mockery, lias set out in the indict- 
ment. This began with me from childhood, being a kind of 
voice wliich, when present, always diverts me from what I am 
about to do, but never urges me on. This it is which opposed 
my meddling in public politics ; and it appears to me to liave 
opposed me very properly. For be %vell assured, O Atlienians, 
if I had long since attempted to intermeddle -vvitli politics, I 
should have perished long ago, and should not have at ail liene- 
fited you or myself. And be not angry wuth me for speaking 
the truth. For it is not possible that any man should be safe, 
who sincerely opposes either .you, or any other multitude., and 
who prevents many unjust and illegal actions from being com- 
mitted in a city; but it is necessary that lie wdio in earnest 
contends for jinstice, if he wvill be safe for but a short timOy 
sliould live privately, and take no part' in public afliiirs, 

20. I will give you strong proofs of this, not W’ords, but, wiiat 
you value, facts. Hoar then what has happened to me, that 
you rnay know' that I wmuld not yield to any one contrary to 
wdiatjs just, through fear of death, at the same time that, by not 
yielding, I must perish. I shall tell you wdnat "will be displeas- 
ing and wearisome®, yet true. For I, O Athenians, neter bore 
any other magisterial offlee in the city, but have been a senator: 
and our Antiochean tribe happened to supply the Pry lanes 
when you chose to condemn in a body the ten genei’als, wdio 
had not taken off those that perished in the sea-fight, in viola- 
tion of the la’w, as you afteiuvards all thought. At that time 
I alone of the Frytanes opposed your doing any thing con« 
trary to the laws, and I voted against you; and when the orators 
were ready to denounce me, and to cany me before a magis- 
trate, and you urged and cheered them on, I thought I ought 
rather to meet the danger with law and justice on my side, than 
Ihrough^lear of imprisonment or death to take part with you in 
■your- itnjust designs. . And this' happened while the city was 

^ f authority of Siallhatim,' I should hare translated ^ucapihk 

** forensic/,'' that is, such' arguments' as an advocate would us© in a feotiit 
of justlco+ ! ‘ 



governed % a democracy. But when it became an Oligarchy 
the Thirty^ having sent for me with four others to the Tholiis. 
ordered ns to bring Leon the Salaminian from Salamis, that he 
might be put to- death; and they gave many similar orders^ to 
many others, wishing to involve as many as they could in^guilt 
Then however I shewed, not in w*ord but in deed, that I did not 
oare for death, if the expression be not toojude, in the smallest 
degree, bpt.that all my, care w-as to do nothing unjust or unholy. 
For that’'gdvefnna6iit, 'Strong as it was, did not so overawe me 
as to make" me commit an unjust action but when "we came 
out from the Tholus, the four w^ent to Salamis, and brought 
back Leon ; but I went away home. And perhaps for this I 
should have been put to death, if that government had not been 
speedily broken up. And of this you can have many wit- 
nesses* ■ . ' - ' ' ' 

21. bo you think, then, that I should have survived so many 
years, if I had engaged in public affairs, and, acting as becomes 
a good man, had aided the cause of justice, and, as I oughi; 
had deemed this of the highest importance ? Far from it, O 
Athenians : nor %vould any other man have done so. But 
through the whol^ of my life, if I have done any thing in public, 
shall be, found to:.be a man, and the very same. in private, who 
has never' made a -concession to any one contrary to justice, 
neither to any other, nor to any one oi these wbom my calum- 
niators say are my disciples. I howmver was never the pre- 
ceptor of- any' one; hut if any one desired to hear me speaking 
and to see me busied about my own mission, wdiether he w*ere 
young or old, I never refused him. Nor do I discourse when 
I receive money^ and not when I do not receive any, but I allows 
both licE and’ pnpr alike to -question me, and, if any one wishes 
it, to ansvfor'Are and hear what I have to, say. - And tor these, 
whether any ;ohe ’proves to be a good maji-or not, I cannot justly 
be responsible', because I never either promised them ‘any qn- 
striiction -or -taught them at all. B'lit if any^ one says that ^he 
has ever learnt or heard any thing from me in private, which 
all others have not, be well assured that he does not speak the 

truth*. A , . ' 

. , ’■ 22* 'But’ 'why do some delight to spend so long a tune witli 
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disagreeable. But this 'duty, as I sajj lias been enjoined me 
by the deity^ by oracles# by dreams# and by every mode by 
which any other divine decree has ever enjoined any thing to 
man to do. These things# O Athenians# are both true, and 
easily confuted if not true. For if I am now corrupting some 
of the youths, and have already -corrupted others, it were fitting# 
surely, that if any of them, having become advanced in life, had 
discovered that I gave them bad advice when they were young, 
they should now rise up against me, accuse me, and have me 
punished ; or if they were themselves iinwiiliog to do this, some 
of their kindred, their fathers, or brothers, or other relatives, if 
their kinsmen have ever sustained any damage from me, should 
now call it to mind. Many of them however are here present, 
whom I see : first, Crlto, my -contemporary and feilow-bui'gher, 
father of this Critobulus-'; then, Lysanias of Sphettus, father of 
this JSschiiies; again. Antiphon pf Cephisus, father of Epi- 
genes ; there are those others too, whose brothers maintained 
the same intimacy with me, namely, Nicostratiis, son of Theos- 
dotidus, brother of Theodotusr—Theodotus indeed is dead, so 
that he could not deprecate '-Ins brother’s proceedings, and 
Paralus here, son of Bemodocus, whose brotlieiMvas Theages; 
and Adimantus son of Ariston, whose brother is this Plato ; 
and jEantodorus, whose brother is this Apollodorus. I could 
also mention many others 'to -'you, some one of whom certainly 
Bdelitus ought to have adduced in Ms speech as a witness. If 
however he 'then forgot, to dp -so, let him now adduce them, I 
give him leave to Sc so, ''and let Mm say it, if he has' any thing 
of'the' kind to allege., Bdt/quite- contrary to this, you will find, 
O Athenians, all ready to- assist me, who have corrupted and 
injured their relatives, as Melitus and Anytus say. For those 
who have been themselves corrupted might perhaps have some 
reason for assisting me but those who have not been corrupted, 
mm now advanced in life., their relatives, what other reason 
can they have,, for assisting; ine, except that right and just one, 
.that they know that MMitus' Speaks falsely,, and that 1 .speak 
the truth. ■ ' ' 

■ 23. Well then, Athenians the'fee are pretty much the 'things 
T have to "pay in my defehde^und others' perhaps of the same 
■giiid. ./Perhaps, ho.weVefj'soml among you will be iiidigna'nt 
pa , recpllecting . Hs own . ■ case, 'if he, ‘ when ’ engaged in a ' cause 
’.far less’ than, this, implor^cpd besought the Judges with, many , 
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and friends, %vhereas I do none oi these things, although I may 
appear to be incurring the extremity of danger. Perhaps, 
therefore, some one, taking* notice oi this, may become more 
determined against me, and, being enraged at iliis very con- 
duct of mine, may giTe his vote under the influence of anger. 
If th,en‘ .any 'one, of you is thus affected, •-*--•1 do not however 
suppose that hliere is, — but it there should be.^I tnink I niay 
reasonably say to 'him; ‘‘I too, O best of meHjlniTe relatives; 
for to make use of that saying of Plomer, I am not sprung from 
an oak, .nor from a rock, but from men, so that I too, O Atlie- 
nians, have I’elatives, and three sons, one now grown up, and 
two boys : I shall not ho^vever bring any one of them forward 
and implore you to acquit me. Why then shall I not do tnis^* 
Not from contumacy, O Athenians, nor disrespect towards you. 
Whether or not I am undaunted at the prospect of death, is 
another question, but out of regard to my own cliaracter, and 
yours, and that of the whole city, it does not appear to me to 
be honourable that I should do any thing of this kind at my 
age, and with the reputation I have, whether true or false. 
For it is- commonly agreed that vSocrates in some respects 
excels the generality ot men. If, then, diose among .you who 
appear to excel either in %visdom., or fortitude, or any other 
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lo me to' be rlglit to entreat a judge, or to escape bj eii- 
txeaty, but one ought to inform and persuade him. ^For a 
judge does not sit for the purpose of administering justice out 
of favour, but that he may Judge rdghtly, and he ds sworn not 
to sliew favour to whom he pleases, but that, he will decide ac- 
cording’ to tlie laW'S, . It is therefore right tliat neither should 
ivo accustom you, nor should you accustom yourselves to violate 
your oaths; for in so doing neither oi us would act righteously. 
Think not then, O Athenians, that I ouglit to adopt such a 
course towards you as I neither consider honourable, nor just, 
nor holy, as well, by Jupiter, on any other occasion, and now 
especiallv "when I ani accused of impiety by this Melitus. J or 
clearly, if I should persuade you, and by my entreaties should 
put a constraint on you who are bound b}’' an oath, I snoidu 
teach you to think that there are no gods, and in reality,^ wlnle' 
making my defence, should accuse inyseli^oi not believing in 
the gods. *” This, however, is far from being the case : ior I 
believe, O Athenians, as none of my accusers do, and I leave 
it to you and to the deity to judge concerning me in such way 
as wall be best both for me and for you. 

[Socrates liere concludes his defence, and the votes being 
taken, he is declared guilty by a majority ot voices, liC' 
thereupon resumes his address.] 

*25. That I should not be grieved, 0 Athenians, at what 
has happened, namely, that .you have condemnecl me, as tvell 
many otlicr circiim stances concur in bringing to pass, and 
moreover this, that what has happened has not Imppened 
contrary to my expectation ; but I much rather 'wondei at 
the number of votes on either side. For I did not expect 
that I should be condemnecl by so small a number, but by a 
large majority; but now, as it seems, if only three more votes 
hacl changed sides, I should have been acquitted. As far as 
Alelitiis is concerned, as it appears to me, I have been already 
acquitied, and not only have- 1 been acquitted, but it is clear 
to every one that had not Anytus and Lycon 'come forward to 
accuse me,, he would have been ".fined a thousand drachmas, for 
not having obtained a fifth, part ..of the votes, , 

26; 'Tlie man then awards me the;penalty of death. Well 
■But what shall I* on my' part, 0 Athenians, award myself? Is 
-it notnleaivthat it-will Wmehm I deserve'? What then, is 
■ that?; do, I cleservo to safer .or -to pay a fine, for that I have 
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uxirposek during my life not remained quiet, lut neglecting 
what most men seek after, money-making, domestic concerns, 
military command, popular oratory, and moreover ail the 
maristracies, conspiracies and cabals that are mot with in the 
citv thinking that I was in reality too upright a man to be 
safe’ if I took part in such things, _ I therefore did not apply 
myself to those pursuits, by attending to which I should have 
been of, no service either to you or to myself; but in order to 
confer the greatest benefit on each of you privately, as - ainim, 

I thereupon applied myself to that object, endeavouring to per- 
suade every one of you, not to take any care of ins own affairs, 
before he had taken care of himself, in what way he may be- 
come the best and wisest, nor of the affairs of the city before 
he took care of the city itself; and that he should attend to other 
things in the same manner. "What treatment then do I deserve, 
seeing I am such a man? Some reward, O Athenians, li at 
least I am to be estimated according to my real deserts; and 
moreover such a reward as would be suitable to me. \Vha . 
then is suitable to a poor man, a benefactor, and who has neec. 
of leisure in order to give you good advice r ^ ^ nothing 

so suitable, O Athenians, as that such a man should be mam* 
tained in the Prytaneum, and this much more than li one ot 
you liad been victorious at the Olympic games in a horse race, 
or in the two or four-horsed chariot race : for suen a one makes 
you appear to be happy, but I, to be so : and he does not need 
support, but I do. If, therefore, I must award a sentence ac. 
cording to my just deserts, I award this, maintenance m the 

27 Perhaps, however, in speaking to you thus, I 

' you to spekk in thf same' presumptuous mariner as 1 did re w 
speoting commiseration and entreaties: but such 
case, O Athenians, it is rather this. I am persuaded J 
never designedly injured any man, though I cannot pers^a 
Tou of this, for we have conversed with each other but for a 
short time. For if there was the same law with you as vvi h 
other men, that in capital cases the trial should last not onlj 
one dav hut many, I think you would be Pf ^ t it .s 

not eaW 'in a Short time to do away with great c^umnies 
Being persuaded then that I have injured no one, 1 am_lai 
from intending to injure myself, and 

myself that ! am deserving of punishment, and fi-om awarding 
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inyself any tiling of the kind. ■ Through fear of wlial ? lest 1 
should suffer that which Melitus awards me, of which I gay 
I know not whether it be good or evil ? instead of this, shall I 
choose what I well know to ' be ' evih and award that ? Shall I 
choose imprisonment? And why should I live in prison, a slave 
to the established magistracy, the Eleven ? Shall I choose a fine, 
and to be imprisoned until I have paid it: But this is the same 
as that which I just now mentioned, for I have not money to pay 
it* Shall I then award myself exile? For perhaps you would 
consent to this aw^ard, I should indeed be very fond of life, O 
Athenians, if I were so devoid of reason as not to be able to re- 
iect that you, who are my fellow citizens, have been unable to 
endure my manner of life and discourses, but they have become 
so burdensome and odious to you, that yon now seek to be rid 
of them : others however will easily bear them : far from it, 0 
Athenians. A hue life it would be for me at my age to go . out 
Wandering and driven from city to city, and so to live. For I 
well know that, ’wherever I may go, the youth will listen to me 
tvhen I speak, as they do here. And if I repulse them, they 
will themselves drive me out, persuading the eiders : and if I 
do not repulse them, their fathers and kindred will banish me 
on their account. 

28. Perhaps however some one will say, Can you not, 
Socrates, when you have gone from us, live a silent and quiet 
life? This is the most difficult thing of all to persuade some 
of you. For if I say tliat that would be to disobey the deity, 
mid that therefore It is impossible for me todiVe quietly, you 
would not believe me, thinking I spoke ironically. If, on the 
other hand, I say that this is the greatest good to man, to dis- 
course daily on virtue, and other things which you have heard 
me discussing, examining both myself and others, hut that a 
life without investigation is not -worth living for, still less would 
you believe me if I said, this. , Such however is the case, as I 
afhrm, O Athenians, though it is not easy to persuade you. And 
..at the same time I am not accustomed to think myself deserr- 
ing'of Any ill. : If indeed Idvere'iich, I would 'amerce myself 
in such a sum as I should be able to pay ; for then I should 
have suffered no harm, but now — for I cannot, unless you are 
willing to anierce nre'in ’such a sum as I am able to pay, ■ But 
perhaps I dould pay, you'a.mina of silver: dn that sum thep I 
mifrce myself* But Blatp O Atheni^nsj aiid Clrlior 
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buiug, and Apollodorus bid me amerce Biyself in thirty 
and they offer to be sureties. I amerce myself then to you m 
that sum ; ' and they ^vill be sufficient sureties for the money. 

fThe judges now proceeded to pass the sentence, and con- 
demned Socrates to death ; whereupon he continued :] 

29. For the sake of no long space of time, O Alheiiians.^you 
will incur the character and" reproach at the liaiuls of those 
who wish do defame the city, of having put J:hat wise man 
Socrates, to' death. For those who wish to ciefame you wd 
assert that I am wise, though I am not,' If, then, you had 
waited for a short time, this would have happened oi its own 
accord ; for observe my age, that it is far advanced in lue, and 
near death. , But I say this not to you all, but to those oidy 
who have condemned me to die. And I say tins too to ine 
same persons. Perhaps you think, O Athenians, that I have 
been convicted through the ivant of arguments, by wiucii 1 
might have persuaded you, had I thought it right to do and 
sav any thing, so that I might escape punishment. Far other- 
wfse: I have been convicted through want iiideud, yet not ox 
ar^mments, but of audacity and impudence, and of the incli- 
nation to say ' such things to you as v/ould have been most 
agreeable for you to hear, had I lamented and bewailed and 
done and said many other things unwortiiy oi mo, as i 
but such as you are accustomed to hear from others.. Hut 
neither did I then think that I ought, for the sake oUvoidxng 
danger, to do any thing unworthy of a freeman, nor do 1 now 
repent of having so defended myself ; but I should much rather 
choose to die, having so defended myself, than to hve m tiuit u a} . 
For neither in a trial nor in battle, is it right that I or any one 
else should 'employ every possible means whereby iie .may ayoia 
death; ibr in battle it is frequently evident that a man migiii 
evSeape death by laving down his arme, and throwing himseil on 
the mercy of his pursuers. And there are many other devices in 
every danger, by which to avoid death, if a man dares to do and 
. say everything. But Ibis is not diflicuit, O Athehians, 
death, but- it is much more difficult to avoid depravity, loi i. 
urns swifter'fhan death. Anduiow I, being slow and aged, am. 
otertakeff by'th'e slower of the two; but my accusers, ^ being 
strong and-Vetive-.bave beeir overtaken by the swifter, 
ness.. 'Aiid'mow.':! depart, condemned/by you to death; but 
they condemned by truth, as guilty of iniquity and injustice; 
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and I abide mf sentence and so do they. These tiniigs, perhaps^ 
oiiS’lit so to be, and I think that they fne for the best. 

30. Ill the next place, I desire to predict to you who liaYe 
condemned me, what will’ he jmiir Tate ; for I am now in that 
condition in wliich, ■ men - most frequently prophecy, namely, 
when theyare about to die. I' say then to you, O Atliciiians, 
who have condemned me to death, that immediately after my 
death a punishment will overtake you, far mere sevoi'c, by 
Jupiter, than that which you liave iiifiicted on me. For you 
have done this, thinking you should be freed from the necessity 
of giving an account of your life. The very contrary however, as I 
afHrm, v/ili happen to you . Y our accusers will be more numerous, 
wliom 1 liave now restrained, though jmu did not perceive it; and 
they will be more severe, inasmuch as tliey aie younger, and 
you will be more indignant. ' For, if yon think that by putting 
men to, death you will restrain any one from upbraiding you 
because you do not live wmll, you are much mistaken ; for this 
metliod of escape is neither possible nor lioriourable, but that 
other is most honourable and' most easy, not to put a check 
upon others, but for a man to take heed to himself, how lie 
may be most perfect. Having predicted tluis much to those 
of you 'who liave condemned me, I take my leave of you. 

31. But with you ■ who have voted for my acquiltal, I vv’ould 
gladly hold conver.se on what has now taken place, while the 
magistrates are busy and I am, not yet carried to the place 
where I -Bnist die. Stay with me then, so long, 0 Athenians, 
for nothing hinders oiu^' coin'ersing wdth each other, whilst 
we are pwriitted to do so ; for i wash to make linowui to you, 
as being my friends, the meaning of that which has just now 
befallen me. To me then, O my judges, — and in calling you 
judges I call you rightly, — a strange thing has happened. For 
the wonted prophetic voice of my guardian deity, on every 
former occasion even in the most trihing affairs opposed me, 
if I was about to do any thing wrong; but nowq that has be- 
fallen me which ye yourselves behold, and wdiich anyone would 
think and whicli is supposed to be the extremity of evil, vet 
neither when I departed from *home in the morning did the 
w'arning of the god oppose- mCvUibr when I came up here to 
the* place 'bf trial, nor In , my; address when I was about to say ’ 
any 't!iing‘Fy®^ other pedasibn?^ it has frequently restrained 

• niq'in hiiclst; of speaking..;:; But liow* it has neyer through- 
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out tMs proceeding opposed me, either in wliat I did ot said. 
What then do I suppose to be the cause of this? I will tel 
5^ou: what has befallen me appears to be a blessing; raid it 
is impossible that we think rightly who suppose that death is 
an evil . A great proof of this to rno is the iact that it is im- 
possible but that the accustomed signal should have opposed 
me, unless I had been about to meet with some good. 

32, Moreover we may hence conclude that there is great 
hope that, death is a blessing. F pr to die is one of two things ; 
for either the dead may be annihilated and have no sensation 
of any thing whatever; or, as it is said, there is a certain 
change and passage of the soul frorn one place to another. 
And if it is a privation of all sensation, as it were a sleep 
in which llie sleeper has no dream, death would be a 
wonderful gain. For I think that if any one, having selected 
a night, in which he slept so soundly as not to have had a 
drp.fim. and having compared this night with all the other 
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Us iJiave done those here, and ’discoYerlng who among tliem is 
wise, and who fancies himself' to. 'bh so bht is, noL At wdiat 
price, my judges, would' not- any one estimate the opportunity 
of questioning him who led that mighty army against Trojs or 
Ulysses, or Sisyphus, or ten thousand others, whom due might 
mention, both men and, women? with wdiom to 'converse and 
associate, and to question them, would be an inconceivable 
happiness,. Surely for that the judges there do not condemn 
to death ; for in other respects those who live there are more 
happy than those that are here, and are henceforth immortal, 
if at least wdiat is said be true. 

33. You, therefore, O my judges, ought to entertain good 
hopes with respect to death, and to meditate on this one truth, 
that to a good man nothing is evil, neither while living nor 
when dead, nor are his concerns neglected by the gods. And 
what has befillen me is not the effect of chance ; but this is 
clear to me, that now to die, and be freed from my cares, is 
better for me. On this account the warning in no way turned 
me aside ; and I bear no resentment towards those who con- 
demned me, or against my accusers, altliough they did not con- 
demn and accuse me with this intention, but thinking to injure 
me : in tiiis they deserve to be blamed. 

Thus much however I beg of them. Punish my sons, when 
they grow up, O judges, paining them as I have pained you, if 
they appear to you to care for riches or any thing else before 
vhtue, and if they think, themselves to be something when 
they are nothing, reproach them as I have done you, for not 
attending to wdiat they ought, and for conceiving themselves 
to be something •when the}^ are worth nothing. It ye do this, 
both I and my sons shall have met with just treatment at your 
hands. 

But it is now time to depart, —for me to die, for you to live. 
But which of iiB is going to a better state is ■ unkhown to eveiy 
ouePut God. ' ' ' , \ 



INTRODUCTION TO THE CEITO. 


It has been remarked by Stallbaum that Plato had a two- 
fold design in this Dialogue ; one, and tliat the primary oney 
to free Socrates from the imputation of liaTing attempted to 
corrupt the Athenian youth ; the other, to establish the prin- 
ciple that 'under all circumstances it is the duty of a good citi- 
sen to obey the laws of his country.. These two points, how- 
ever, are so closely interwoven W'itli each other, that the gene- 
ral principle appears only to be illustrated by the example of 
Socrates. 

Crito was one of those friends of Socrates who had been 
present at his trial and had offered to assist in paying a fine, 
had a fine been imposed instead of the sentence of death. He 
appears to have frequently visited his friend in prison after his 
condemnation, and now, having obtained access to his cell very 
early in the morning, finds him composed in a quiet sleep. He 
brings intelligence that the ship, tlie arrival ofwvhich ■would 
be the signal for his death on the following day, is expected to 
arrive forthwith, and takes occasion to entreat Socrates to 
make his escape, the means of which were already prepared, 
Socrates thereupon, having promised to follow the advice oi 
Crito, if after the matter had been fully discussed it should 
appear to be right to do so, proposes to consider the duty of a 
citizen towards Jiis country, and having established the divine 
principle, that it is wrong, to return evil for evil, goes on to 
shew thjat the obligations of a- citizen' to bis country are even 
more binding than those of a child to its parent or a slave to 
his master, and that therefore it is Iiis duty to obey the esta- 
blished laws, at whatever cost to himself. 

At length Crito admits that he has no answer to make, and 
‘Socrates resolves to submit himself to the will of Providence* 
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SOCRATES, CRITO 

Soer, WiiT have you come at this liour^ Crito? Is li mt 
very early ? 

On. It1s, ^ ^ ^ 

Socr. About what time }' 

€ri Scarce day-break. 

Soc7\ I w'ouder ho'W the keeper of the prison came to aamit 
you* ^ , ' ' ' ' , 

Cri. He is faiiiilLar with me, Socrates, from my having fre-. 
quently come hither ; and he is under some obligations to me. 

Boer, Have yon just now come, or some time since?' 

CrL A considerable, time since. 

Boer, Why then did you not ’ivako me at once, instead of sit- 
ting down by me in silence ?' ' 

Cri By Jupiter, Socrates, I should not myself like to be so 
long„awake and' in sitch'affllctioli. Bat I have .been for some 
time wondering at yoig perCeitdng ho\v sweetly you slept: and 
I purposely did not tnvake you, that you might pass your time 
as pleasantty as possible. And indeed I have often before 
tbroughout your w'hole life considered you happy in your dis- 
position, but far more so in the present calamity, seeing how'' 
easily and meekly you bear it. 

Soar. However, Crito, it would be disconsonnnt for a man at 
my time, of life to repine because he must needs die. 

Cri, But others, Socrates, at yowt age have been inVoived in 
similar calamities, jet their 'age has not hindered their repining 
at their present fortune. ' ■ 

.\Socr, So -it is.. But ’why. dkhydu come so early’? 

' CrL Bringing sad tidings,; Sbcrates ; ' not ‘ sad to yoUj as it 
appears, but; to me .and Mends sad and heavy;- and 

which I5 1 thinks^ shall bear worst of alL ' - > ‘ ' 
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Soa\ Wiiai tidings? Has tlie sliip^ arrived from IJeloSj on 
the arrival of which I must die ? 

Cri It has not yet arrived;' but it appears to me that it wii. 
come to-day, from what certain persons report who have come 
from Suniiim^, and left it there. It is clear, therefore, from 
these messengers, that it will come to-day, and consequently it 
will be necessary, Socrates, for you to die to-morrow. 

2. 8ocr. But with good fortune, Crito : and if so it please 
the gods, so be itf ' I do not think, however, that it will come 
to-day. 

CrL Whence do you form this conjecture? 

Socr. 1 will tell you. I must die on the day after that on 
which the ship arrives. 

CrL So they say° who have the control of these things. 

Soc 7 \ I do not think, then, that it will come to-day, hut to- 
morrow. I conjecture this from a dream which I had this very 
night, not long ago; and you seem very opportuiich to luue 
reirained from waking me. 

Cn. But 'what was this dream ? 

Soc?\ A beautiful and majestic v/omaii, clad in white gar- 
ments, seemed to approach me, and to call to me and say 
‘‘Socrates, tlmee days hence you will reach fertile Phtlna*^. ’ 

Cn. What a strange dream, Socrates 1 

Socr, Tery clear, how'ever, as it appears to me, Crito, 

3 Cn. Yery much so, as it seems. But, my clear Socrates, 
even now be persuaded by me, and save yourself. For, if you 
die, not only a single calamity will befal me, but besides being 
deprived of such a friend as I shall never meet -with again, I 
shall also appear to many who do not know you and me well, 
when I mighl'.hare .saved yo'u^ had I been, willing to spehd my 
money, to have neglected to do so. And what character can 
be more disgraceful than this to appear to value one's riches 
more than one’s friends ? For the generality of men will not be 
persuaded that you were unwilling to depart hence, when we 
urged you to it. 

Socr. But why, my dear Crito, should we care so much for 
'the. opinion of the many? For the most worthy' men, whom 

' •■SeeihephcBdo, §. 2. ^ *«...■ 

^ A promontory at the southern extremity of Autica. 

® The pi^veh— -the functionaries so-called, who wote charged with ‘ 
the prosehotiohapd' punishment of eriaiinals. 

^ Bee IlomeFs Iliad, L ix. v. 363* 


„„we,,oiiglii,„ratl'ier, ,to, .regard^ tliiuk matters .lia.ve trans-.' 

Gri Yat you sea, Socrates, tliatitis Boeessaiy to attend to 
tlie opinion of tlie iiiaBj, For the ¥ery (sirciiinstances of the 
present case, shew th.at the.miiltifeiide are able to’ .aiiect ii,ot .o,iily 

iiiated to them. 

Soer» .Would, 0 Crito, that the multitude could effect the 
greatest evils, that they might also afteet the greatest good, for 
theii it would be well. But now they can do neither ; for thej^ 
can neither make a ■wis,© man, nor foolish ; but they do what- 
,,'ever:chaEC0s.'''V: 

4. Cfi, So let it be then.- But answer me this, Socrates ; 
are you not anxious for 'me and other friends, lest, if jmu should 
escape from hence, informers should give us trouble, as having 
secreliy carried you off, and so we should be compelled either to 
lose all our property, or a very large sum, or to suffer something 
else beside this? For, if you fear any thing of the kind, dis- 
miss your fears. For we are justified in running this risk to 
save you, and, if need be, even a greater than this. But be 
persuaded by nie^ and do not refuse. 

Soe)\ I am anxious about this, Crito, and about many other 
things, 

Cri Do not fear this, however; for the sum is not large on 
receipt of which certain persons are willing to save you, and 
take you hence. In the next place, da you not see liow cheap 
these informers are, so that there would be no need of a large 
sum for them r My fortune is at your service, sufficient, I 
think, for the purpose: then if, out of regard to me, you do 
not think right to spend my money, these strangers here are 
ready to spend theirs. One of them, Simmias the Theban, 
has brought with him a sufficient sum for the very purpose. 
Cebcs, too, is ready, and veiy many others. So that, as X said, 
do not through fears of this land hesitate to save yourself, nor 
let wliat you said in court give you any trouble, that if you; 
went from hence you would not know what to do with your- 
self,' For in many place$> and .wherever you go, men will love 
you: ' and if you are disposed 'to go to Thessaly, I have friends 
there wjio will esteem you very highly, and will ensure yoUr 
, 'safety^ so tliat no one in Thessaly will molest you. ' 

.5.' Mhteoter, Socrates^ you 'do not appear to, me to pursue a 
" ' ' ^ ' ■■ " .Pr ■■ ^ " 
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iuBt oowse in ^ving yourself up when you might he sa.Ted j 
and you press on the veiy results with respect to yourseli 

which your enemies would press and have pressed in their 
anxiety to destroy you. Besides this, too, you appear to me 
to betray your own sons, wdioni, when it is in your power to 
rear and educate thein, you will abandon, and, as far as you are 
concerned, they wdll meet wnth such a fate as chance brings 
them, and, as is probable, they will meet with such things as 
orphans are wont to- experience in a..,state of orphanage. Surely 
one ought not to have children, or one should go through tiie' 
toil of rearing and instructing them. But you appear to 
me to have chosen the most indolent course; though you 
ought to have chosen such a course as a good and brave 
man would have done, since you profess to have maae virtue 
your study through the whole of jmur life; so that -1 
ashamed both for you and for us who are your inends, lest 
this whole affair of yours should seem to be the effect oi cow- 
ardice on our part; your appearing to stand your trial m the 
court, since you appeared when it was in your poiver not to 
have done so, the very manner in which the trial ^Yas con- 
ducted, and this last circumstance, as it w'ere a ridiculous con- 
summation of the whole business, your appearing^ to have es- 
caped from us through oiir indolence and cowardice, wdio did 
not save vou, nor did you save yourself, when it was practi- 
cable and^ossible, had we but exerted ourselves a little, ibink 
of these things, therefore, Socrates, and beware, lest, besides the 
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kiiie Iias^belallen me; 'but. the j appear to me' in mmch the sane 
liglit, and I respect and honour them as before ; so that if we are 
unable to adduce any better at the present time, be assured that 
I shall not give in to you, even thoug'h the power of the multi« 
tilde should endeavour to 'terrify us like children, by threaten- 
ing more than it does now, bonds and death, and confiscation of 
property, How,^ therefore, may we consider die matter most 
conveniently? First of all, if we recur to the argument which 
you used about opinions, whether on former occasions it was 
rightly resolved or not, that we ought to pay attention to some 
opinions, and to othem not; or whether, before it W’as neces- 
sary that I should^ die, it was rightly resolved, but now it has 
become clear that it ivas said idly for argument’s sake, though 
in reality it was merely jest and trihing. I desire then, Crito, 
to consider, in common with you, whether it will appear to 
me in a different light noiv that I am in this condition, or the 
same, and. whether ive shall give it up or yield to it It %vas 
said, I think, on former occasions, by those who were thought 
to speak seriously, as I just now observed, that of the opinions 
whicdi men entertain some should be very highly esteemed 
and others not. By the gods, Crito, does not this appear tc 
you to be well said? For you, in all human probability, are 
out of all danger of dying to-morrow, and the present calamity 
will not lead your judgment astray. Consider then : does it 
not appear to you to have been rightly settled, that we ought 
not to respect all the opinions of men, but some we should and 
others not? Nor yet the opinions of all men, but of some we 
should and of others not ? What say you ? Is not this rightly 
resolved ? 

Cri. It is. 

Socr, Therefore, we should respect the good but not the 

bad ? 

CrL Yes. ,• ' . . 

Socr. And are not the good those of the wise, and the bad 
those of the foolish? ■ 

; Cri' How can it be otherwise? 

7. Socf\ Come then, Iiow agaimweredhe following points set- 
llecl? Does a' nian\ who/ px*actises- -gymnastic exercises, and ■ 
applies 'himSelf to them, 'pay attention, to the praise and ceur 
sure ^aiid pplinon of every one, -o'r of that one man only who' 
Jiappens ^ to. heh' physician or; teacher of the -exercises ? ' ■ ' ' - ' 
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Cri Mucli 1110^6. _ / ' 

Socr, We must .not, then, my excellent friend, so much re- 
gard what the multitude will sajr of us, but what lie will say who 
understands the just and unjust; the one, even truth itself 
So that at first you did not set out with a right principle, when 
you laid it down that we ought to regard the opinion of the 
multitude with respect to things just and honourable and good, 
and their contraries. Howmver, some one may say, are not the 
multitude able to put us to death? 

On. This, too, is clear, Socrates ; any one might say so, 

Socr. You say truly. But, my admirable friend, this prin- 
ciple which w'e have just discussed appears to me to be the 
same as it was before^. And consider this moreover, whether 
it still holds good with ns or not, that we are not to be anxious 
about living, but about living well. 

CrL It does hold good. 

Socr. And does this hold good or not, that to live well and 
honourably and justly, are the same thing r 

Cri* It does. 

9 . Socr, From what has been admitted, then, this considera- 
tion arises, whether it is just or not, that I should endeavour to 
leave this place wuthout the permission of the Athenians. And 
should it appear to be just, we will make the attempt; but if 
not, we will give it up; but as to the considerations whicli you 
mention, of an outlay of money, reputation, and the education 
of children, beware, Crito, lest such considerations as these in 
reality belong to these multitudes, %vho rashly put one to death, 
and would restore one to life, if they could do so, wdtbout any 
reason at all. But we, since reason so requires, must consider 
nothing else than what we just now mentioned, whether we 
shall act justly in paying money and contracting obligations to 
those who will lead me hence, as well they who lead me as we 
who are led hence, or whether in truth we shall not act un- 
justly in clomg all these things. And if we should appear in 
so doing to be acting unjustly, obseiwe that we must not con- 
sider whether from remaining here and continuing quiet we 
must needs die, or suffer any 'thing else, rather than whether 
we shall be acting unjustly. ^ , 

® That is to say, the principle which we had laid down in former dis- 
cussions, that no regard is to'be had to popular opinion, is still found to 






■ €n. You .appear to me to speak wisely, Socrates ; but see 

v/hat we are to do. 

8 oc 7 \ Let us consider the matter togetlier, my friend; and 
if you have any thing to object to wdmt I say make good your 
objection, and I will yield to you ; but if not, cease, my ex- 
cellent friend, to urge upon me the same thing so often, that I 
ought to depart henccj against the will of the Athenians. For 
1 lilglily esteem your endeavours to persuade me thus to act, 
so long as it is not against my mil. Consider, then, the be- 
ginning of our enquiry, whether it is stated to your entire 
satisfaction, and endeavour to answer the question put to you 
exactly as you think right. 

Cri. I will endeaYour to do so. 

10. Soar. Say we, then, that we should on no account deli- 
berately commit injustice, or may %Ye commit injustice under 
certain circumstances, under others not ? Or is it on no at> 
count either good or honourable to commit injustice, as we 
bavp nff-p.n aoreed on former occasions, and as we just now 


pated in these few days; and have we, Crito, old men as we 
are, been for a long time seriously conversing %vith each other, 
without knowing that we in no respect differ from children? 
Or doe's the case, beyond all question, stand as we then deter- 
mined ? whether the multitude allow it or not, and whether we 
must suffer a more severe or a milder punishment tlian this, 
still is injustice on every account both evil and disgraceful to 
him who commits it ? Do we admit this, or not r 

Cri. We do admit it. 

Socr» On no account, therefore, ought to act unjustly. 

Cri Barely not;: , , , ' 

So€i\ Neither otight one who is injured to return the injury, 
as the multitude think, since it is on no account right to act 
unjustly. . . • ’ ’ 

‘CrL* It appears not. 

Socr. What then? Is it fight to do evil, Crito, or not? 

Cri, Surely it is not right, Socrates. 

Socr. But, what? To do evil in return when one has been 
evihentreated, is that right or not ? 

€>C: By’hd/'paeans. ' . - 

■ Soar. I>r to do;e.?'d to meOj differs in no’ respect from, com- 
antting injustice.’' ' ‘ ‘ 
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On, Yon saj^ truly, 

Soer. It is not right, tKerefoj*6j to return an injury, or to do 
evil to any man, liowever one.: .'may have suffered from liiiii. 
But take care Crito, that 'in '■allowing these things, you do not 
allow them contrary to your opinion. For I know that to some 
few only these things both do appear and will appear to be 
true. They then to whom these' things appear true, and they 
to whom they do not, have no sentiment in common, and must 
needs despise each other, while they look to each other s 
opinions. Consider well then, whether you coincide and ihink 
with me ; and whether we can begin our deliberations from this 
point, that it is never right either' to do an injury, or to return 
an injury, or when one has been evil-entreated to revenge one’s- 
self by doing evil in return; .or, do 'you dissent from and no! 
coincide in this principle?' For so it appears to me both long 
since and now ; but if you in any respect think otherwise, tx/ 
so and infonii me. But if you persist in your former opinions, 
hear what follows. ' : ’ ' . 

On, 1 do persist in’them and think with you. Speak on then. 

Socn I say next then, or rather I ask ; whether wlieii a man 
has promised to do things that are just, he ought to do them, 
or evade his promise ? ' , ■ ' ' 

C7n, He ought to do them. , 

!i. SocT, Observe then' 'what follows. By departiiig* hence 
without the leave of the, city,- are we not doing evil to some, 
and that to’ those to .'whom’we-bught least' of ^ all to do it, or- 
not'?' And 'do we abide"' by- what;' we agreed on as, being just, 
or do we noi: ’ 

Cri I am unable to answer your question, Socrates : for I 
do not understand it. 

Spen Tlien consider it thus. If ■while we w^ere .preparing 
to ,run away, or by whatever name we should call it, the laws 
and commonwealth Bhould come and, presenting themselves 
before us, should' say : ■ Tell me, 'Socrates, what do -you pur- 
pose doing? X)o you design aiiy thing else by this proceeding 
in' which you 'are engaged, than to destroy us, the iari's* ana 
the- wdiole city as far agfjbujaa'e .able'?./ Or do you ’think it 
possible for that city any., longer do subsist and not be sub- 
verted, in which jodgm'eiits that ’are passed have no force, but 
are set aside and destroyed-by private persons'?” What should 
'we' $ay, Crito, to .these yandi" similar remonstrances? For' any ^ 
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o-iiej especially 'ail orator, would haTe iiiucli to say osi tlie vlo- • 
lation of the law, wliich enjoins that judgments passed shall 
be enforced. Shall, we say to them that the city has done us 
an injustice and not passed a right sentence? Siiall we say 
this, or what else ? 

Ori. This, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

12. Socr, What then if the laws should say; ^‘Socrate^-, 
was it not agreed between us that you should abide by the 
iudgments which the city should pronounce?’^ And if wo 
sliouid wonder at their speaking thus, perhaps they would 
say, ‘‘ Wonder not, Socrates, at what we say, hut answer, 
since you ai'e accustomed to make use of questions and 
answers. For come, what charge have you against us and 
the city, that you attempt to destroy us? Did we not first 
give you being? and did not your father through us take 
your mother to wife and beget you? Say then, do you find 
fault with those laws amongst us that relate to marriage as 
being bad?” I should say, ‘‘I do not find fault with them.” 
‘‘Do you with those that relate to your nurture when born, 
and the education with which you were instructed? Or did 
not the laws, ordained on this point, enjoin rightly, in^ requir- 
ing your father to instruct you in music and gymnastic exer- 
cises?” I should say, rightly. Well then: since you were 
born, nurtured, and educated through our means, can you say, 
first of all, that you are not both our offspring and our slave, as 
well you as your ancestors ? And if this be so, do yoxi think 
that there are equal rights between us, and whatever we 
attempt to do to you, do you think you may justly do to us 
in turn? Or had you not equal rights with your fathei*, or 
master, if you happened to have one, so as to return what 
you suffered, neither to retort when found fault with, nor 
when stricken to strike again, nor many other things of the 
kind ; but that with your country and the laws jou may do 
so ; so that If we attempt to destroy you, thinking it to be just, 
you also should endeavour as far as you are able, in return to 
, destroy us, the laws, and your country, and in doing this ^ 'will 
you say that you act justly, you who, in reality, make virtue 
your chief object? Or are you so wise as not to know that 
.one’s country. is, more honourable, ven«^rable and sacred, and 
more highly. pfissed both by gods and' men possessed of under- 
standing, than mother and father, ^nd all other progenitorSt 


and tliat one oiiglit io,a*e\'erenoej' submit to, anil appease one’s 
country, wlieii angry, rather than one's father, arid either per- 
suade it or do what it ox'ders, and to suffer quietly if it bids 
one suffer, whether to be beaten, or put in bonds'; or if it 
sends one out to battle there to be wmunded or slain, this 
must be done, for justice so requires, and one must not give 
way, or retreat, or leave one’s post; but that both in war, and 
in a court of justice, and every where, one must do wliat one's 
city and countrj^ enjoins, or persuade it in sucli manner as 
justice allows : but that to offer violence either to one’s mother 
or father is not holy, much less to one’s country r What shall 
we say to these things, Crito ? That the laws speak the truth 
or not ? 

Cri, It seems so to me. 

13. Socr. “Consider, then, Socrates,” the laws perhapj£ 
might say, “ whether we say truly that in what you are now'' 
attempting you are attempting to do what is not just towards 
us. For we, having given you birth, nurtured, instructed you, 
and having imparted to you and all other citizens aE the good 
in our power, still proclaim, by giving the pow’er to every 
Athenian who pleases, w'hen he has arrived at years of dis- 
cretion and become acquainted wdth the business of the state, 
and us, the laws, that any one, who is not satisfied with us, 
may take his property and go. wherever he pleases. And if 
any one of you wishes to go to a colony, if he is not satisfied 
'with us arid the -city, 'or to' migrate and settle in 'another 
country, none of us, the laws, hinder or forbid him going 
whithersoever he pleases, taking with him all his property. 
But whoever continues with us after he has seen the manner 
ill which we administer justice, and in other respects govern 
the city, we now say, that he has in fact entered into a com- 
pact with us, to do what we order, and we afilrrn that be who 
does not obey is in three respects guilty of injustice, because 
he does not obey us who gave him being, and because he does 
not obey us who nurtured him, and because, having made a 
compact that he would obey us, lie neither does so nor does 
he persuade us if we do any thing wrongly, though we pro- 
pose for Ms consideration, and do riot rigidly command him 
; to, do what we order, but leave' Mm the choice of one cf two 
* things, 'Cither, to' persuade us, or to do what we require,^ and 
yet he does neither of these, . . ' 
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14, And 'we say tliat you, O Socrates, will be subject 'to 
these charges if yoii accomplish your design, and^ timt not 
least of the 'Athenians, but most so of all.*’ And if I should 
ask, for what reason ? They would iprohably justly retort cu 
roe by saying, ■that among all the Athenians I especially made 
this compact with them. For they would say, Socrates, we 
have strong proof of this, that you were satisiied both with us 
and th-e city ; •• for of all the Athenians you especiall}’ would 
never hayeA^elt in it, if it had not been especially agreeable 
to you. For you never went out of the city to any oi the 
public spectacles, except once to the Isthmian games, nor anj' 
where else, except on military service, nor have you ever^gone 
abroad as other men do, nor had you ever had any desire to 
become acquainted with any other city or other kfws, but we 
and our city were sufficient for you ; so strongly were you 
attached' to us,, and so far did you consent to submit to our 
government, both in other respects and in begetting diiidren in 
this city, in consequence of your being satisfied with More- 
'over in your very trial, it was in your power to have Jmposed 
on yourself a sentence of exile, if you pleased, and might then 
have done,..with'the consent of the city, what you now attempt 
against itS' consent*' Then indeed you boasted yotirseli as not 
being grieved if yod must needs die ; but you preferred, as you 
said, death -to exile. ’ Now, however, you are neither ashamed 
of those professions, nor do you revere us, the laws, since 
you endeavour to destroy us; and you act as the vilest skue 
would act, by endeavouring to make your escape contrary to 
the conventions and the compacts by which you engaged to 
submit tpv'pur ;'goVernincnt. Fust then, ^there^tore, answei us 
’ %?heth^i'We:; speak the trutii or riot' affirming that you 

agreed 'to ‘jbeV'gbvetiied by us in deed though not in Word r’’ 
What shafwe-say to this, Crito?' Cari we do otherwise dhaii ^ 
assent? ' ■ ' ' ’ ' . 

On. We .must needs do so, Socrates? 

8om\- ‘^Whatolse, then/’ they will say, “^are you doing out 
' violating'' the' ■ conventions and compacts which }'Oii made with 
us, though'; you did not enter into them from compiMon or 
through or from being compelled to determine, in a , 
short 'dpring the spa'ce of seventy years, in which you 

might ha^o'. departed if you had been dissatisfied ;with us, and 
the compacts had not appeared to you to be just? You, how- 
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ever, neither preferred La^edamon nor Crete, whi^h j’ou sete- 
rai times said are governed bj’good laws, nor aiiy other of the 
Grecian or barbarian cities'; -but 'you have beeiyiess out oi 
Athens than the lame and the blind, and other maimed per- 
sons. 'So much, it is evident, ^ were you satisiied with the city 
and us, the laws, beyond ,the 'rest of the Athenians : for who 
can be satisfied with a city without laws ? But now will you 
not abide by your compacts? You will, if you are persuaded 
by us, Socrates, and will not make yourself ridiculous by leav- 
.ing the city. 

15. “ For consider, by violating these compacts and offending 
against any of them, wdiat good you will do to yourself or your 
friends. For that your friends will rim the risk of being them- 
selves banished, and deprived of the rights of citizenship, or of 
forfeiting their property, is pretty clear. And as for yourself^ if 
you should go to one of the neighbouring cities, eitiier Thebes, 
or Megara, for both are governed by good laws, you will go 
there,* Socrates, as an enemy to their polity, and such as have 
any reg'ard for their country will look upon you with suspicion, 
regarding you as a corrupter of the laws, and you will confirm 
the opinion of the judges, so that they will appear to have con- 
demned you rightly, for whoso is a co-rrupter of the huvs will 
appear in all likelihood to be a corrupter of youths and weak- 
minded men. Will you then avoid these wmli-governed cities, 
and the best-ordered men ? And should you do so, will it be 
wmrth' your while to live ? Or will you approach them, and 
have the effrontery to converse with them, Socrates, on sub- 
jects the same as you did here, that virtue and justice, legal 
institutions and la\vs, should be most highly valued by men ? 
And do you not think that this conduct of Socrates w-ould be 
very indecorous? You must think so. But you will keep 
clear of these places, and go to Thessaly, to Crito's friends, for 
there is the greatest disorder and licentiousness, and perhaps 
they will gladly hear you relating how drolly you .escaped from 
prison, clad in some dress or covered with a skin, or in some 
other disguise such as fugitives are wont to dress themselves 
in,, having so changed your usual appearance* And wdll no 
one say that you, though- an old man, with but a short time to 
live, in all probability, have dared to have such a base desire of 
life as to violate the most sacred laws ? Perhaps' not, should 
you not offend any one. But if you should, you will hearj 
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Socrates, maajr.tbings utterly miwortliy of you. You will 
live, too, in a state of abject dependence on all men, and as 
their slave. But wbat will you do in Thessaly besides feast* 
itig, as if you had gone to Thessaly to a banquet? And what 
will become of those discourses about justice and all other vir- 
tues? — But do you wish to live for the sake of yoiu* children, 
that you may rear and educate them ? What then ? Will you 
take them to Thessaly, and there rear and educate them, mak- 
ing them aliens- to thek country, that they may owe you this 
obligation too ? Or if not so, being reared here, will they be 
better reared and educated while you are living, iliotigli not 
with them? “for your friends will take care of them, Whedier, 
if you go to Thessaly, will they take care of them, but if you 
go to Hades will they not take care of them ? . If, however, 
any advantage is to be derived from those that say they are ■ 
your friends, we must think they will 

Id. Then, O Socrates, be persuaded by us who have nur- 
tured you, and do not set a higher value on your children, ^or 
on life, or on any thing else than justice, that, when you arrive 
in Hades, you may have all this to say in your defence beiore 
those who have dominion there. For neither here in this life, 
if you do what 'is proposed, does it appear to be better, or more 
just, or more holy to yourself, or any of your friends ; nor will 
it be better for you when you arrive there. But now you de- 
part, if you do depart, unjustly treated, not by us, the laws, but. 
by men ; but should you escape, having thus^ disgracefully re- 
turned injuiy for injury, and evil for evil, having violated your 
own compacts 'and conventions which you made with iis, and 
having done; evil to those to whom you least of all should |iave 
done it/hsmielyf 'i^biirselft your friends, your country, and us, 
both we jshall he indignant with you as, long, as' youiive, and 
there our '-brothers, the laws in Hades, will not receive you fa- 
vourably, knowing that you attempted, as far as you were able, 
to destroy us. Let not Crito, then, persuade you to do what 

he advises, rather than wed’ ^ a’ r ' 

■ 17. These things, my dear friend Crito, be assured I seem 
to heaivas the votaries of Cybele^ seem to jiear the flutes. And 
the sound. of -these words booms in my ear, and makes me in- 
capable of hewing any thing else. • Be sure, then, so long as I 

^ The Coryhantes, priests- of Cyhele, who in their solemn festivals mad® 
sUafe a tioise widi flutes that the hearers could hear sir other sound. 
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This dialogue presents- us with an account of the manner 
in which Socrates spent the last day of his life, and how he 
met his death. . The main subject is that of the souFs immor- 
tality, which Socrates takes upon himself to -prove with as 
much certainty as it is possible for the human mind to arrive 
at. The question itself, though none could be better suited to 
the occasion, a-rises simply and naturally from the general con- 
■eersatioii that precedes it. 

When his friends visit him in the morning for the purpose of 
spending this his last day -with him, they had him sitting up in 
bed and rubbing his leg, which had just been freed from bonds. 
He remarks on the unaccountable alternation and connexion 
betvreen pleasure and pain, and adds that Jilsop, had he ob- 
served it, would have made a fable from it. This remark 
reminds Cebes of Socrates’ having put some of yEsop’s fa- 
bles into metre since his imprisonment, and he asks, for the 
satisfaction of the poet Evenus, what had induced him to dc 
so. Socrates explains his reason, and concludes by bidding 
him tell : Evenus to follow him as soon as he can. Simmias 
expresses his' surprise at this message,, on which Socrates ’asks, ■ 

Is not Evenus a philosopher and oil the question being 
answered in the affirmative, he Siiys, that he or any pliiloso- 
jffier would be willing to die, though perhaps he would not 
commit violence on himself. This, again, seems a contradic- 
tion to Simmias, but Socrates explains it by shewing that our 
souls are placed in the body by God, and may not leave it 
without His 'permission. Whereupon Cebes 'objects, that in . 
that case- foolish mm. only would wish' to die and quit the ser- 
vice of the' best oJ masters,. to which Simmias agrees* Socra- 
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f€s, therefore^ proposes ''to plead Hs cause before tlienij and to 
shew that there is a great probability 'that after this life lie 
shall go into the presence of God and good nieiij and be happy 
in proportion to the purity of his own mind. 

He begins^ by stating that philosophy itself is nothing else 
than a preparation for and meditation on death. Death and 
philosophy have this in common : death separates the soul 
from the body, philosophy draws oir the iiiiiid from bodily 
things to the contemplation of truth and virtue : for lie is not 
a true philosopher who is led away by bodily pleasures, since 
the senses are the source of ignorance and all evil ; the mind, 
therefore, is entirely occupied in meditating on death, and 
freeing itself as much as possible from the body. How, then, 
can such a man be afraid of death ? He who grieves at the 
approach of death cannot be a true lover of wisdom, but is 
a lover of his body. And, indeed, most men are temperate 
through intemperance, that is to say, the}r abstain from some 
pleasures that they may the more easily and permanently en« 
joy others. They embrace only a shadow of virtue, not virtue 
itself, since they estimate the value , of all things by the plea- 
sures they afford. Whereas the philosopher purifies his mind 
from all such things, and pursues virtue and wisdom for their 
own sakes. This course Socrates himself had pursued to the 
utmost of his ability, with what success lie should shortly 
know ; and on these grounds he did not repine at leaving his 
friends in this world, being persuaded that in another he should 
meet with good masters and good friends. 

Upon this Cebes^ says that he agrees with all else that had 
been said, but cannot help entertaining doubts of wdiat will be- 
come of the soul when separated from the body, for the com- 
mon opinion is -that it is dispersed and vapklies. like breath or 
smoke, and 'no longer ■exists-nny where*-' Socrates, therefore*, 
proposes to enquire into the ^probability of the case, a fit em'*- 
pioyncentfor bim under his present circumstances. ■ ' ; V 
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His first argument® is drawn from tlie ancient Belief preva* 
lent amongst men, that souls departing lienee exist in Hades, 
and are produced again from tlie dead. If tMs he tme^ it 
must follow that our souls are there, for they could not be pro- 
duced again if they did not exist ? and its truth is confirmed 
by this, that it is a general law of nature that contraries are 
produced from contraries, the greater from the ^ less, strong 
from weakj slow from swift, heat from cold, ^and in like man- 
ner life from death, and vice versd. To explain this more 
clearly, he proceeds to shew that what is changed passes from 
one state to another, and so undergoes three diferent states^ „ 
first the actual state, then the transition, and thirdly the new 
state, as from a state of sleep, by awaking to being awake : 
in like manner birth is a transition from a state of death to 
life, and dying from life to death, so that the soul, by the act 
of dying, only passes to another state ; if it were not so, alf 
nature would in time become dead, just as if people did not 
a’wake out of sleep all would at last be buried in eternal sleep. 
■Whence, the, conclusion is that the souls of men are not mnU 
hilated by death. 

Cebes*^ agrees to this reasoning, and adds that he is farther 
con%dnced of its truth by calling to mind an argument used 
by Socrates on foi*mer occasions, that knowledge is nothing 
but reminiscence, and if this is so, the soul must have existed 
and had knowledge before it became united to the body. 

But in case 'Simmias should not yet be' satisfied, 'Socrates® 
proceeds to enlarge on this, his second 'argument, drawn from ^ 
reminiscence. We daily find that we are carried from the 
knowledge of one thing to another. Things perceived by the 
eyes, ears, and other senses, bring up the thought ot other 
things : thus the sight of a lyre or a garment reminds us of a 
’ friend, and not only are we thus reminded of sensible objects, 
but of things -which are. comprehended by the mind alone, and 
have.no sensitive, existence. Tor we havC formed in our mindf 
. ■ ® § 4Q--40* ' ' , ' § 47* \ ' * 1 48—17. 
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fta idea of a'bstrai't equality, of tbe beautiful, tlie just, tlie gojd* 
ill short, of ev’ery tiling wliielx;we 'say exists witiioiit the aid of 
the senses, for we use them onljnit the perception of Iiicliricka! 
things, whence it follows that the mind did not acquire this 
knowledge in this life, hut must have had it before, anti there- 
fore the soul must liave existed before. 

Simmias and Cebes^ both agree in admitting that Socrates 
has proved the pre-existence of the soul, but insist that he has 
' not shewn it to be immortal, for that nothing hinders but that, 
according to the popular opinion, it may be dispersed at the 
dissolution of the body, , To which Socrates replies, that if 
their former admissions are joined to his last argument, the 
Immortality, as well as the pre-existence of the soul has been 
suiiciently proved. For if it is true that any thing living is 
produced from that which is dead, then the soul must exist 
after death, otherwise it could not be produced again. 

■However to remove the 'apprehension that the 'souI maybe 
dispersed by a wind as it were, Socrates proceeds, in his third 
argumentJq to examine that doubt more thoroughly. What 
' then Is meant by being dispersed but being dissolved into its 
parts? In order therefore to a thing being capable of dis- 
persion it, must be c.ompounded of partsv - Now there \are two 
Muds of things, one compf*unded, the' other simple, .the former 
kind, is subject to change, the latter not, and' can be compre- 
hended by the mind alone. The one is visible, the other' in- 
visible ; and the soul, wdiich is invisible, when it employs the 
bodily senses winders and is confused, but when it abstracts 
itself from the body it attains to the knowledge of that which 
is eternal, immortal, and unchangeable. The soul, therefore, 
being uncompounded and imnsible must be Indissoluble, that 
Hs 'to say 'immortal.' , ' _ , . , ; 

. y ‘Still, Simmias and “Cebes^hare' unconvinced. The 'former 
objects, that the soul, according' to Socrates’ own shewing, 
‘ ». nothing but a harmony resulting from a combination of tli^ 

, ' * I J ^ ^ " I ' * ' 
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larts of the body, and so may perish ndth the body as the 
Larmony of a lyre does when the lyre itself is broken. Ana 
Cebes, though he admits that the soul is more durable than the 
bodyryet objects that it is not therefore of necessity immortal 
but may in time wear out, and it is by no means clear that this 

IS not its last period. _ 

Tliese objections produce a powerful effect on the rest of 
the company, but Socrates, undismayed, exhorts them not to 
suffer themselves to be deterred from seeking the truth by any 
difSculties they may meet with ; and then proceeas' to shew, 
in a moment, the fallacy of Simraias’ objection, it was befoie 
admitted, he says, that the soul e.xisted before the bony, but 
harmony is produced after the lyre is formed so that the .wo 
cases are totally different. And further, ' there are various 
degrees of harmony, but every soul is as much a soul as any 
other. But then what will a person who holds this doctvme, 
that the soul is harmony, say of virtue and vice in the sou . 
Will he call them another kind of harmony and discord . It so. 

hiraself. for it is admitted that one soiu is 


not more or less a soul than anotherj an« 
be more or less harmonized than anotb 
admit of a greater degree of virtue or v 
indeed a soul, being harmony, could not 
which is discord* 

Socrates, having thus satisfactorily ai 
adduced by Simmias, goes^ on to yebut 
objected that the soul might in time v 
do this, he relates that when a young 
investigate the. causes of every thing, w 
they perish j and in the course of his 
futility of atti-ibutlng the existence ot th 
natural causes, he resolved on endeavc 
reasoBsyof '-things. He ; therefore ass 
certain ‘abstract beauty, _and goodness 
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so of all Citlier tMiigs ; the Imth pi wtich being granted iie 
thinks he shall bo able to proTe tiiat the, soul is insiiiartal. 

Tills then being coneeded by Cebes, Socrates^ argues lint 
every thing that is beautiful is so from parhiking of cib- 
struct beauty^ and great from partaking of niiigiiitiide, and 
little from partaidng of ' littleness. Now it is impossible he 
argues that contraries can exist in the same thing at the 
same time^ for instance the same thing cannot possess both 
Biagnitnde and littleness, but one will withdraw at the ap- 
proach of the other : and not only so, but things which, 
though not contrary to each, other, yet always contain con- 
traries within themselves cannot co-exist; for instance the 
number three has no contrary, yet it contains within itself 
the idea of odd, which is the contrary to even, and so three 
never can become even ; in like manner heat while it is heat 
can never admit the idea of its contrary, cold* No%v if this 
method of reasoning is applied to the soul it will be found to 
be immortal ; for life and death are contraries, and never can 
co-exist, but wherever the soul is there is life, so that it con- 
tains within itself that ^Yhich is contrary to death, and conse- 
quently can never admit of death ; therefore it is imraortaL 
With- this" lie closes his-arguments. in support' of the soiil-s 
immortality.' Cebes owns, himself convinced, but Sirnmias, 
though he is unable to make any objection to the soundness of 
Socrates’ reasoning, cannot help still entertaining doubts on 
the subject. If, however, the soul is immortal, Socrates pro- 
ceeds '“b great need is there in this life to endeavour to become 
as wise and good as possible. Forjf death were a deliverance 
from every thing it would be a 'great 'gain for the wicked, l)ut 
since tlm soul appears to be immortal,- it must go to the place 
suited to its nature. For _ it is;’said',that each q)ersdiris' demon 
conducts liim to a, place where'' he receives sentence according 
'to- ills, deserts V ' 

iHfethen*bdraws a fancifu!, picture of tlie various' regions of 
t ;§ 112—12$/. " .. f 120— iSh ' § 132—145 
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the earth, to which the good and the bad will respecti^rely gt 
after death, and exhorts his friends to nse every endeavour to 
acquire virtue and wisdom in this life, “for,’’ he adds, “the 
reward is noble and the hope great. 

Having thus brought his subject to a conclusion, Socrates 
proposes to bathe himself, in order not to^ trouble others to 
wash his dead body. Crito thereupon asks if he has any com- 
mands to give, and especially how he would be buried, to which 
he, with his usual cheerfulness, makes answer, “Just as you 
please, if only you can catch me and then, smiling, he re- 
minds them that after death he shall be no longer with them, 
and begs the others of the party to be sureties to Crito for his 
absence from the body, as they had been before bound for his 
presence before his judges. 

After he had bathed, and taken leave of his children and the 
women of his famiiy. the officer of the Eleven comes in to infr- 
mate to him that it is now time to drink the poison. Onto 
arn-es a little delay, as the sun had not yet set, hut Socrates 
refuses to make himself ridiculous by shewing such a fondness 
for life • the man who is to administer the poison is therefore 
sent for, and on his holding out the cup, Socrates, neither 
trembling nor changing colour or countenance at alh but, as 
he was wont, looking stedfastly at the man, asked if he might 
make a libation to any one, and being told that no more poison 
than .enoughhad been mixed, he simply prayed that his depar- 
’ttire' from- this' to another world might be 'happy j and then 
drank off the p'bison readily and calmly.: His friends, who had 
hitherto with difficulty restrained themselves, could no longer 
control the outward expressions of grief, to which ^Socrates 
said “What are you doing, my friends?' I,' for this reason 
chiefly, sent awav the ivomen, that they might not commit 
auy' follv of this kind. For I have heard that it is right to die 

with goWomens. Be quiet, therefore, and hear up. ^ 

' Wteri -he had walked about for a while Ins' legs begmi to 
grow heaWrsoiheiaid down on his back, and his body, fiom. 


tlie fcot iipwo-rcls,, gmdnallj 'grow cold mi stiff. Ills 
words were^ "Crito, we o,w6"s^'. cock' to JSsciilapius ; pay ity 
■ftpiiare|::aSdd0l'^iQl: iigll# 

“TMs/^ concludes Pba^do, was tke end of oiir frlenci a 
man, as we, Bn\y say, the best of all bis time that we iiMO: 
known, and morcoYcr, tiie most wuso and justd^ 




THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 


Fmsx Echecrates, EH/Ebo. 

Then Socrates, Apolloboshs, Oebes, Simmias, and Cetto* 


“ Ech. Webe you personall}?' present, Phseclo, with Socraten 
on that (lay when he drank the poison ifi prison ? or did you 
hear an account of it from some one else ? 

Phofd. I was there myself, Echecrates. 

Ecli, What then did he say before his death? and how did 
he die r for I should be glad to hear : for scarcely any citizen 
of Phlius^ ever visits Athens now, nor has any ^ stranger for a 
mng time come from thence, who was able to give us a clear 
account of the particulars, except that he died from drinking 
poison ; but he was unable to tell us any thing more. 

2. Phced, And did you not hear about the trial how it 

went off? ^ -! - • 

Ech^ Yes ; some one told me this ; and I wondered, that as it 
took place, bo long ago, he appears to have died long afterwards. 
What %vas %iiB reason of this, Phsedo ?• 

All' acoidentar circumstance happened in favour, 
Echecrates : for the poop of the ship wdiich the Athenians send 
to Delos, chanced to he crowned on the day before the trial. 

Eeh: !But what is this ship ? 

Phwd. It is the ship, as the Athenians say, in which TlieseiiJ 
formerly conveyed the fourteen boys and girls to Crete, and 
saved both, them and himself. They, therefore,^ made a vow 
to' 'Apollo' oh that occasion, as it is said, that if they “were 
saved'dhey' would- every year despatch a solemn embassy to 

» Plilius,rto''' which 'Eohecratcs belonged, was 'a town ei Sieyonia In 


Delos ; which from that time 'to,.- the present, they send yearly 
* to tiie god. 3. When they .begin ' the preparations for tliis 
solemn 'embassy, they have' a law .that the city shuli be purified 
during this period, and that no public execution shall take place 
u'ntll the ship lias reached Delos, and returned to Athens : tmd this 
occasionally takes a long time, when the v/liids happen to im- 
pede their passage* The commencement of the embass}’ is 
•when the priest of Apollo has crowned, the ]mcp of the ship. 
And this was done, as I said, on the day before the trial : on 
tills account Socrates had a long interval in prison between tli?^ 
'Amland'his death. 

4. Eck And what, Pha^clo, were the circumstances of Ills 
death r was said and done r and who of his friends were 
with liira r or would not the magistrates allow them to be presents 
but did he die destitute of friends? 

Flicdcl By no means ; but some, indeed several, %vere pre- 
sent. 

Ech, Take the trouble, then, to relate to me all the par« 
ticulars as clearly as you can, unless you have any pressing 
business. 

FhmL .1 am at leisure, and will endeavour to give you a full 
account : for to call Socrates to mind, whether speaking my- 
self or listening to some one else, is always most delightful 
to me, 

5. Ecli, And indeed, Phtedo, you have others to listen to 
you* who are of the safoe- inh'id. ^ . How^ever, endeavour to relate 
every thing as accurately' as you can. 

Fhmih I was indeed W'onderfully affected by being present, 
for I was not impressed with a feeling of pity, like one 
present at the death of a friend ; for the man apperu'ed to me 
to be happy, Eehecrates, both from his manner and discourse, 
so fearlessly and nobly did he meet his death : so inueli so, 
that it occurred to me, that in going to Hades he ■was not going 
without a divine destiny, but fhat when he arrived there he 
■would be happy, if any one ever w'as* For this reason I ■^vas 
entirely umniiuenced > by any; feeling of , pity, as would seem 
likely to be the case with , one - present on so mournful an occa- 
sion; nor was I affected ; by.. Jplea^iTOTrom being engaged in 
; philosophical discussions, as was our custom ; for our conveiv 
’ tetioh was 'of that .kind. , Bu't an altogether miaccountable 
.feeling possessed me,':a Mud' of unusual mixture compouiiikd 



of pleasure and pain together, ^vllell I considered tliat he was 
immediately about to die. And all of us %vlio were present 
were affected in raudi the same manner, at one time laughings 
at another weeping, one of us especially, Apoiiodorus, for 5^11 
iciiow the man and his manner. 

Eoh, How should I not ? 

6. Phmd. He, then, wnis entirely overcome by these emo- 
tions ; and I too ’was troubled, as well as the others. 

EgIi. But who were present, Piuedo ? , 

Phmd. Of his fellow-countrymen, this Apollodorus was 
present, and Critobulus, and his father Crito, moreover Hcrmc- 
genes, Epigenes, AEschines, and Antisthenes ; Ctesippus the 
Fssanian, Menexenus, and some other of his countrymen %vere 
also there : Plato I think was sick. 

Ech. Were, any strangers present t 

Phmd, Yes: Simmias the Theban, Cebes, and Fhsedondes: 
and from Megara, EucHcles and Terpsion. 

7 . Ech. But wdiat! vrere not Aristippus and Clcombratu® 
present ? 

Phced. No : for they were said to be at iEgina. 

Ech, Was any one else llierer 

Plimh I think that these were nearly all vdio w^ere present, 

Ech. Weil now: what do you say was the subject of con- 
versation ?, 

Phmd. I will endeavour to relate the vdioie to you from the 
beginning. On tlie preceding days I and the others were con- 
stantly in the habit of visiting Socrates, meeting early in the 
morning at the court-house where tlie trial took place, for it 
was near, the prison. 8. Here then we waitcjd .every day 
till the prison- was ■ opened, conTersing with each other; for it 
was not opened very early, but, as soon as it was opened we 
went in to Socrates, and usually spent the day with him. On 
that occasion ho%vever, we met earlier than usual ; for on ths 
preceding day, when we left the prison in the evening, wo 
heard that the ship had arrived from Delos. We therefore 
urged each other to come as early as possible to the accustomed 
place accordingly we came, and the porter, ^Yho used to admit 
us, coming ouh told us to wait, and not enter until he called 
us.' -he -said,’ ‘Hh6 Eleven are now freeing Socrates 

from Ms bond^, and announcing to him that he must die to* 
day,^’ Butin no long time he returned, and bade us enter* 


0, When ws entereci,.; we folizid Socrates jsiBt freed from 
Ills bonds, and Xantippe, you 'know tier, liokliog bis little boy 
and sitting by him, ' As soon as Xantippe saw us, she wept 
Aloud and said such things 'as wm'men usually do on such occa- 
sions, as Socrates, yoUr Mends will bow converse with you 
for the last time am! you with them,.’^ But Socrates, looking 
towards Crito, said, ‘‘ Crito, let some one take her horned^ 
Upon which some of Crito’s attendants led her a'way, W’ailing 
and beating herself. 

But Socrates sitting up in bed, drew up his leg, and nibbed it 
with his hand, and as he rubbed it, said; What an unaccount- 
able thing, my friends, that seems to be, which men call plea- 
sure : and how* wonderfully is it related to'wards that w^hich 
appears to be its contrary, pain ; in that they will not both be 
present to a man at the same time, yet, if any one pursues and 
attains the one, he is almost always compelled to receive the 
other, as if they w'ere both united together from one liead. 

IG. "kind it seems to me/’ he said, “that ifiEsop had ob^ 
served this he would have made a table from it, how the deity, 
wisliing to reconcile these wiarring principles, when he could not 
do so, united tlieir heads together, and from hence whomsoever 
the one visits tlie other attends immediately after ; as ap- 
pears to be the case with me, since I suffered pain in my 
leg before from the chain, but now pleasure seems to have 
succeeded,’^' ' ' 

Hereupon , Cebes, lntefruptliig',Mm, /said, “By Jupiter, So- 
crates,' you have done w'ell in reminding me : with respect to 
th(^ poems %vhich you made, by putting into meti’f' tliose Fables 
of^-Esop and the hymn to Apollo, several other persons asked 
me, and especially Evenus recently, with wiiat design you 
made them after you came here, wdiereas before you had never 
made any. ilc If therefore, you care at all that I should be 
able to answ^er Evenus, when he asks me again, for I am 
sure he will do so, tell me wdiat I must say to Inrn.” 

“ Tell him the truth then, CebesJ’ he replied, “ that I did 
not make them from a wdsh to compete with him, or his poems, 
for I knew' that this wmuld be no .easy matter : but that I nf got 
discever the meaning of certain dreams, and discharge my 
conscience, if this should happen to be the music which they ■ 
;!iave dften ordered me to apply myself to. F or they werp to ' 
thO' tolimpiig purport:, c-ftem in my past life the same dream 
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visited me, appearing at different times in different lorms, yet 
always saying the same thing, * Socrates/ it said, ® apply youi’** 
self to and practise mnsicd 12. And I formerly supposed that 
it exhorted and encouraged me to continue the pursuit I was 
engaged in, as those who cheer on racers, so that the dream 
encouraged me to continue the pursuit I was engaged in, 
namely, to apply myself to mnsic, since philosophy is the 
highest music, and I was do-voted to it. But now since my 
trial, took’ places and the festival of the gpd retarded my deatli, 
it appeared -to 'me that, if hy chance the dream ,so frequently 
enjoined me to apply myself to popular music, I ^ ought not to 
disobey.it but do- so, for that it would be safer ior me not to 
depart hence before- 1 bad discharged my conscience by making 
some poems in obedience to the drertin. l!hus, then, I fu^^t 
of all composed a hymn to the god whose festival was pre- 
sent, and affor the god, considering' that a poet, it he means to 
be a poet, ought to make fables and not discourses, and knovr- 
ing that I was not skilled in making fables, I therefore put 
into verse those fables of ./Bsop, which were at hand, and weie 
known to me, and which first occurred to me. 

13. Tell this' then to Evoniis, Cebes, and bid him farewell, 
and,, if.he'i's'-wise,Ao foilo'W me as soon asjie can. ^ But I 
depart, as it' seems, to-day ; for so the Athenians order. 

To this Bimmias said ; ‘‘What is this, Socrates, which you 
exhort Evenus to do? for I often meet with him: ana fiom 
what I know -of him, I am pretty certain^ that he will not at 
all be Willing to comply with your advice.'’ ^ 

What; then,” said he, ‘4s not Evenus a philosopher r 
‘ ‘vTo me'-hbf’^^mns.to be so/’ said Bimmias. , 

: Than foe willing/ so, mil 

‘every one whfo'wyortMly engages- in tins stiidy ;> perhaps in« 
deed he 'will not commit violence on himself, for that the}- say 
is. not; allowable.” -; And as he sakl^ this jie, let down his leg 
from the- bed-' mn the ground, and in this posture continued 
during the remainder of the discussion. 

GebeS'tlien ask^d him, “ What do you mean, Socrates, by say- 
ing that it 'is not lawful to commit violence on onus-self, but that 
,, ai)hilolopfer:-should be willing toioEow one who is .dying r 

|4,''''‘<Whkt., Ceb^, have not you and Siramlas, who, have 
conversed- familiatiy with -FMioIaus ^ on this subject, heard 
' ‘ \ A Pythftgorean of Crotoiaa. 
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Kotliiug very clearly, Socrates/’ • - 
I however speak .only from. Hearsay ; what then ^ I have 
heard I have no scruple in telling. And perhaps^ it is niosit 
becoming for one who is' about /o travel there, to enquire 
and speculate about the jonniey thither, wiiat kind we think 
it is* Wliat else can one xlo in the interval before sun- 
set r” ,, ' 

‘*-Why then, Socrates, do tliey say that it is not allowable to 
kill one’fs-self? for I, as you ask^d just now, have heard both 
Philolaiis, when he live^i witii us, and several others say that it 
was not riglit to do this ; but I never heard any thing clear 
upon the subject from any one/’ 

1 5 . ‘‘ Then you sliould consider it attentively,” said Socrates, 

for perl laps 3’ou may hear: probably however, it wili appear 

wonderful to you, if this alone of all other things is an uni- 
versal truth and it never happens to a man, as is the case in 
all other things, that at sometimes and to some persons only it 
is better to die than to live ; yet that these men for wiioin it is 
belter to die — this probably „ wull appear wonderful to you — 
may not without impiety do this good to tiicniselves, but mast 
await another benefactor.” 

16 . Then Cubes, gently smiling, said, speaking in his o'^vn 
dialect ‘‘ J ove be witness.” 

“And indeed/’ said Socrates, it w-ould appear to be un- ■ 
reasonable, yet still peiimpf it: has some reason on its side. 
The maxim indeed given on this subject in the mystical doc- ■ 
trines'®, that xve men are in 'a kind of prison, and that we 
oiiglit not to free ourselves from it and escape, appears to me 
difficult to be understood, and not easy to penetrate* This 
however appears to me, Cebes, to be w^ell said, that the gods 
take care of us, and that we men are one of their possessions. 
Does it not seem so to you r” . 

“ It does,” replied Gebes. 

“Therefore,” said he, “if one of your skYes'w’'ere to kill him- 
self, without your having intimated that you washed him to die, 
should you not be angry_with him, and ■should you not |iira!sb 
hini' if ^ you could?” ■ ' ' 

“ Certainly,” he replied. , , : 

e Kamely, it is better 10 aie'thkn live.”' 

Bffiotiau.for ^ ■ : ' - ' ' 

«,-0f Pytlwgorafe* ' - ' 



** PeAaps tlien in this point of view, it is net inireascnaMo 
to asseit, that a man ought not to kill himself before the deity 
lays him under a necessity of doing so^ such as that now laid 
on me/* 

17. "‘'This, indeed/* said Cebes, "'appears to he probable. 
Ikit what you said just now, Socrates, that philosophers should 
be very willing to die, appears to be an absurdity, if what we 
said just now is agreeable to reason, that it is God who takes 
care’ of hs, and that we are his property. ^ For that the wisest 
men should not be grieved at leaving that service in which 
they govern them who are the best of all masters, namely the 
gods, is not consistent with reason. For surely he cannot 
think that he wOl take better care of himself when he has be« 
come free : but a foolish man might perhaps think thus, that 
he should dy from his master, and \vould not reflect that he 
ought not to fly from a good one, but should cling to him as 
much as possible, therefore he would fly against all reason; 
but a man of sense would desire to be constantly with one 
better than himself. Thus, Socrates, the contrary of wdiat 
you just now said is likely to be the case ; for it becomes the 
wise to be grieved at dying, but the foolish to rejoice/* 

18. Socrates, on hearing this, appeared to me to be pleased 
with the pertinacity of Cebes, and looking towards us, said, 
“ Cebes, you see, always searches out arguments, and is not at 
all willing to admit at once any thing one lias said/* 

Whereupon Siinmias replied ; "" iiut indeed, Socrates, Cebes 
appears to me, now, to say something to the purpose: for 
with what design should men really wise fly Irom masters whe^ 
are better than themselves, and- so readily -leave them ? ■ And 



parted' this life^ better ■ thaii ‘ any liere, I! should be wrong in 
not grieving at death: but, now be assured^ I hope to go 
aiBongst good men, though I wotiM not positively assert it ; 
that, however, I shall go amongst gods who are pMectly good 
masters, be assured I can -positively assert this,- if I can any 
thing of t])e kind. So ^ that, on ’this account, I am not so 
much troubled, but I entertain a good hope that something 
awaits those who die, and that, as was said long since, it will 
■J)e'far better for the good than the evil/® 

20. then, Socrates/® said Simioias, would you go 
away keeping this persuasion to yourself, or would you impart 
it to us ? For this good appears to me to be also common to 
us ; and at the same time it will be an apology for you, if you 
can persuade us to believe what you say/® 

will endeavour to do so/® 'he said. ^*But Brst let us 
attend to Crito here, and see • what it is he seems to have for 
some time wished to say/®. ' ' 

What else, Socrates/® said Crito, ‘‘but what he who is tc 
give you the poison told me some time ago, that I should tell 
you to speak as little as possible ? For he says that men be- 
come too much heated by speaking, and that nothing of tins 
kind ought to interiere’ with 'the poison, and that otherndse, 
tliose who did so v/ere sometimes compelled to drink two or 
three times/’ 

- To which Socrates replied, *'Let him alone, and let him 
.attend to his own business/ and. 'prepare to give it me twice,' 
or,’ if occasion requires, even thrice/® ' ^ ^ ■ 

21. ‘'I was almost' certain what you would say,^® answered 
Crito, **but he has been some time pestering me/’ 

“ Never mind him/® he rejoined. 

“ But now I wish to render' an account to you, my judges, of 
the reason wdiy a man who has really devoted his life to i.}hi» 
losophy, when he is about to die, appears to me, on g*ood 
grouiicls, to have confidence, and to entertain a firm hope that 
the greatest good will befal him in the otlter world, when he 
has departed this life. HowThen thk.comes to pass/Simmias 
. and Cebes, I .will endeavour to explain. ' ' 

, ^ .“'Fdr as many as rightly _ apply themselves to philosophy 
.seem to .have left all others..' in ignorance, that they aim at 
_,hothing,else than to .die; and be dead. If this then is. true, il 
'Vrpiild 'Surely he' absurd to’ be anxious about nothing ekc' tiiaii 
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tills during tlieir whole life, but, when it arrives^ to be grieved 
at what they have been long anxious about and aimed at/® 

22. Upon this, Shnmias, smiling, said, By J iipiter, Socra-* 
tes, thoiigl# I am not now at all inclined to smile, you have 
made me do so ; for I tiiiiik that the multitude, if they heard 
this, would think it was very well said iu reference to philoso- 
phers, and that' our countrymen particularly would agree with 
vou, that trixe-'-philosophers do desire death, and that they are 
by no mean$' ighorant that they deserve to suder it/® 

''And indeed, Simmias, they would speak the < truth, except 
m asserting that they are not ignorant ; for they arm ignorant 
of the .sense' in- -which true pliiiosoplidrs desire 'to die, and ip 
what sense they deserve death, and what kind of death. But/® 
lie. said, *‘let us .take leave of them, and speak to one another, 
Do we think that death is any thing r’® 

** Certainly/' replied' Simmias. 

23, ■ ** Is it anything else than the separation of the soul from 
the body ■? and is not this to die, for the body to be apart b}’“ 
itself separated from' the soul, and for the soul to subsist apart 
by itself separated from the body? Is death any thing else 
than this;?'® . , , - _ ' , 

No, buttes,’®' he replied, 

- " Consider-,, then, my good friend, wliether }x>a are of the 

same opinion as, me i for thus T think we shall understand 
better the subject we are considering. Does it appear to }'ou 
to be becoming in a philosopher to be anxious yibnut plciisurcsj 
as they are called, such as meats and drinks 

" Bynomg^n^s Socrates,®'® said Simmias, ^ 

■ ■ ‘ Bht-whfih'?'; ciibout the pleasures of love'?'®® ' 

; 

2C 'Wliat /then? does such, a num appear to you to 
, think' other bodily indulgences of value? for instance, dpes he 
seem to you'' to' value or despise the possession of magnificent 
garments and sandals, and other orruiiiients oi the body, except 
so far as necessity compels him to use them ?’®. 

' ' "The- .true philosopher/® he answered^ "appears to me to 

despise them,®* , t • 

' "-Dpe^ apt -then/® he continued, " the whole employment or 
' such a man'- appear to you to be^ not about the bodyj* but to 
" separate 'himsilf "from it as much as' 'possible, and be occupied 
.about Ms sotilF®* ' ' > ' ’ ■ 


First of aii tlien, in snci, xnatters, does not the philoso** 
p!iei\. abo*/e all other men, evidently free liis soul as much as 
he can from coinmiiiiion ’with the body ?’* , » 

It appears so/* ^ ^ ' 

■ 25. And it .appears, Simmias, to the generality of men, 
chat he who takes no pleasure in such things, and who does 
not use them, does not deserve to live ; but that he ncarh' ap- 
proaches, to ■ death who nares nothing for the pleasures that 
subsist through the body/' 

’ ' You speak very truly.” 

But what with respect to the acquisition of wisdom, is the 
body an impediment or not, if any one takes it with him as a 
partner in the search ? What I mean is this : Do sight and 
hearing convey any truth to men, or are they such as the poets 
constantly sing, who say that we neither bear nor see any thing 
with accuracy ? If however these bodily senses .are neither ac- 
curate nor clear, much less can the others be so : for they are 
all far inferior to these. Do they not seem so to you ?” . 

“ Certainly/' he replied. 

20. “■ When then,” said he, ** does the soul light on the 
truth ? for, wlien it attempts to consider any thing in conjunc- 
tion with the body, it is plain that it is then led astray by it.” 

Yon say truly.” , ^ ^ 

*'Mast it not then-be;hyTeasoniiig, if At all,_ that any of 
the things that reallv are be'oome known to it ?” . . 

^^Yes/*' ■ ' \ 

** And surely the soul then reasons best when none of these 
things disturb it, neither hearing, nor sight, nor pain, nor 
pleasure (sf any kind, hut it retires as much as possible within 
itself, taking leave of the body, and, as far as it can, not c<)b.i- 
municating or being in contact with it, it aims at the discovery 
o’f that which is.” ■ 

Such is the case/* . , ' ■ ■ ' 

^^Does not then the soul of the philosopher, in these cases*' 
despise the body, and dee from It, and- seek to retipe within it* 

seirr ■ " ' \ ^ . 

*'* It appears so/' • ’/A:,'' <•' '• 

/ But what as to such, things as, these,' Shninias ? - Do we 
Kiy that Justice 'itself is something or nothing ?” , 

, . say it is- soinething*;by Jupiter/* ^ ^ 
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** And that beauty- and goodness are sometldiig V" 

■ « How not r • ^ ^ 

Now then hav^e yon eTer seen any thing of this land with 

your eyes,?’^ 

By no means,” he replied. 

Did you ever lay hold of them by any other bodily sense ? but 
I speak generally^ as of magTiitude, health, strength, and, in a 
word, of the essence of every thing, that is to say, what each is« 
Is then the esacftrutlrof these perceived by memis of the body, 
or is it thus, whoever amongst us habituates himself to reflect 
^ on each ■ severai thing'' about -which 

lie'" will make the nearest approach to the 


most deeply and accurately 
he is considering, -L^ . .‘d*' 
knowledge of it ?” 

‘tDertainlyA'. 

28 . *'-Wouid not he, then, do this with the utmost purity, 
who should, in the highest degree approach each subject by 
means of the mere mental faculties, neither employing the sight 
in conjunction with the reflective faculty, nor introducing any 
other sense together with reasoning ; but who, using pure re- 
flection by. itself, should attempt to search out each essence 
purely by, itself^ freed as much as possible from the eyes and 
ears, 'and, 'in ".a • word,' from the whole body, as disturbing 
the soul, and'iiot suffering it to acquire truth and wisdom, 
when it is in communion with it. Is not he the person, Sim- 
mias,’ if any one can, who will arrive at the knowledge of 

that which is ?” i* i 

29 . ‘'You speak with wonderful truth, bocrates,. repiieci 

^ " ""Wherefqre^’the said, ^.*it necessarily follows from all this, that 
some, such 'opi'nidB'astliis shou|d be entertained by geiminq philor 
sophers, so' that they should speak, among themselves as foIioTO t 
‘ A by-path> ‘as it were, seems to lead, us on in Our researches 
undertaken by reason/ because as long as we are encumbereclwith 
the body, and our soiil is contaminated with such an evil, we can 
never fully attain to what we desire ; and this, we -say, is truth. 

• For the body subjects us to innumerable hindrances, on account 
‘ of its necessary support, and moreover if any diseases befal us, 
’they impede.hs.in- our search after that which is; and, it fills 
us with longings, desires, fears, att^ kinds of^ fancies, ^ 
TOultitude of afeu^^ities, ,so thatj as it is said in Tealtiutn, by 
reason of the body it is never possible for us to mahe any ad- 


Vances m v/isdom^ 30. For mthmg else %iit the hod? and its 
desii es occasion wars, seditions, and contests ; for all wars 
aBiongst ns arise on account of onr desire to acciuire wealth ; 
and we are compelled to acquire wealth on account of the 
bodv, being enslaved to. its service ; and consequently on all 
these accounts we are hindered in the pursuit of pliilosophv. 
But the worst of all is, that if it leaves iis any leisure, and wc 
apply ourselves to the consideration of an? subject, it constantly 
obtrudes itself in the midst of our researches, and occasions 
trouble and disturbance, and confounds us so that we are not 
able by reason of it to discern the truth. It has then in reality 
been demonstrated to us, that if we are ever to know any 
thing purely, we must be separated from the body, and contem- 
plate the things themselves by the mere soul And then, 
it seems, we shall obtain that which we desire, and which we 
profess ourselves to be lovers of, wisdom, when we ai*e dead, as 
reason shews, but not while we are alive. 31. For if it 
is^ not possible to know any thing purely in conjiinctio:® 
with the body, one of these two things must follow, either 
that we can never acquire knowledge, or only after we are 
dead ; for then the soul will , subsist apart by itself, separate 
from the body, but not before. And while we live, we shall 
thus, as it seems, approach nearest to knowledge, if we hold 
BO intercourse or communion at all with the body, except 
what absolute necessity requires, -n'or suffer ourselves to be poh ' 
■luted 'by Its nature, but purify- "ourselves from it, until 'G-ocl 
himself shall release us. ’ And thus being pure, and freed from 
the folly of body, we shall in all likelihood be with others like 
ourselves, and shall of ourselves know the whole real essence, 
and that probably is ti’uth ; for it is not allowable for the im« 
pure to attain to the pure. Such things, I think, Sinimias, 
all true lovers of wisdom must both think and say to one another! 
Poes it not seem so to you F'' 

, . Most assuredly, Socrates/' ^ . v ' ■ 

^ ’ ‘32. If this then,’* said Socrates, is true,' my friend, ' there ■ 
IS, great hope for one who arrives' where I am ‘going, there, 
if any where,, to acquire that-in perfection for -the sake of whicli 
Ve ’have taken so much p*Mns during our'past life ; so that the 
lOurney now- appointed me is set' out upon with good hope, and ■ 
will be ao by, any other man who tliinks that }iis mind has been 
as, at-were purified/' , . 
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But does not purification consist in this, as was said'k a 
former part’ of our discourse, in separating as much as possible 
the soul from. 'the body, and in accustoming it to gather and 
collect itself by itself on all sides apart from the body, and to 
dwell, as far as it can, both now and hereafter, alone by itself, 
delivered as it were from the shackles of the body 

** Certainly,’’ he replied. 

SB* Is this- then called death, this deliverance and separa- 
tion of the soul from the body 
■:"iv:'':^^"&shtediy|^’/,he:'answ^eredi:S 

But, as we affirmed, those who pursue philosophy rightly, 
are especially and alone desirous to deliver it, and this is the 
very study of philosophers, the deliverance and separation of 
the soul from the body, is it not 
It appears so.” 

‘‘Then, as I said at first, would it not be ridiculous for a 
man who has endeavoured throughout his life to live as near 
as possible to death, then, when death arrives, to grieve 
would not this be ridiculous 
How should it not r” 

*‘In reality then, Simmias,” he continued, "'those who 
pursue philosophy rightly study to die ; , and to them of all 
men death is least formidable. Judge from this. Since they 
altogether hate the body and desire to keep the soul by it- 
self,^ would it not be irrational if, when this comes to pass, 
they should' be afraid and grieve, and not be glad to go to 
that place, where on their arrival they may hope to obtain 
that which they longed for throughout life ; but they longed 
for wisdom ; , and to be freed from association with that which 
' they hated? ‘B4.'"ilave many of.their\own uccord' wished to 
descend Jnto Hades, on -account of human objects of affectibn, 
their wives and sons, induced by this very hope of there seeing 
and being with those whom they have loved; and shall one 
,3vho really loves wisdom, and firmly cherishes this very hope, 
that he shall no 'where else attain it in a manner worthy of 
'the name, except in Hades, be grieved at dying, and not 
gladly go, there-? We. must think that he wohid gladly, go,. 
; my 'frxendfif-'ixe, be In truth a 'philosopher;, for 'he wili be 
' fifiniy perfeubSed of this,- that .'he will no, where else but there 
attain wisdominits purity.-; and if this be so, would it not be 
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very irratioiml, as I just now said* if sncIi a man „were to be 
afraid of death ?** ^ ' , - " ■ 

Very macli so, by Japiter,*Mie replied* 

35, Would not this then/* be resumed, a sufficient 
proof to you, with respect to a man whom you should see 
grieved when about to die, that he was not a lover of wisdom 
but a lover of his body ? and this same person is probably a 
lover of riches and a lover of honour nne o** both of these-” 

' " It certainly is as 3 mu say,’* he replied. 

' !^^I)oes not then,” he said, “that which is caled fortitude, 
Simmias, eminently belong to philosophers ?*’ 

“ By all means,” he ansurered. 

“And temperance also, which even the multitude call 
temperance, and which consists in not being carried away 
by the passions, but in bolding them in contempt, and keep^ 
ing them in subjection, does not this belong to those only 
who most despise the body, and live in the study of 
philosophy ?” 

Necessarily so/’ he replied. 

36. “For,” he continued, “if you will consider the forti- 

tude and temperance of others, they will appear to you to be 
absurd." ■ ■ 

How so, Socrates ?” 

“ Do 3 rou know," he said, “ that all others consider death 
among the great evils ?" ' . , 

, " They do Indeed,"' he answered., ■ - - , ^ 

*"The,ii do the brave’ amongst them endure death, when they 
do endure it, through* dread of greater evils ?" 

“ It is so." 

“ All men, therefore, except philosophers, are brave through 
being afraid and fear ; though it is absurd that any one should 
■be brave through fear and cowardice." 

'■“Certainly." " ' ' 

“ But what, are^ not those amongst them who' keep their 
passions in subjectionji affected in the same way ? apd’ are they 
not temperate through’ a kind ofinteniperance?. and although 
we 'may say, perhaps, that this ■. is impossible, nevertheless 
the ■manner in which they are.'niected with respect to this 
';silly temperance resembles, this ; .for, fearing to be deprived' 
^ of other ; pleasures, and desirihgthem/they abstain- from some„ 

' beipgjma^tered 'by .'others. ' And though they call intemperance ' 
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the being governed by pleasures, yet it happens to tlieni that^ 
by being mastered by some pleasures, they master others; 
and this is similar to what was just now said, that in a certain 
manner they become temperate through intemperance/" 

“ So it seems/" 

37. ^*My dear Simmias, consider that this is not a right 
exchange for virtue, to barter pleasures for pleasures, pains 
for pains, fear for fear, and the greater for the lesser, like 
pieces of money ; but that that alone is the right coin, for 
which we ought to barter all these things, wisdom;, and for 
this, and with, this every thing is in reality bought and sold, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice, and, in a wmrd, true virtue 
subsists with wisdom, whether pleasures and fears, and every 
thing else of the kind, are present or absent ; but when sepa- 
rated from wisdom, and changed one for another, consider 
whether such virtue is not a mere outline, and in reality 
servile, possessing neither soundness nor truth ; but the really 
true virtue is a purification from all such things, and tempe-* 
ranee, justice, fortitude, and wisdom itself, are a kind of initio 
atory purification. 38. And those who instituted the mysteries 
for us appear to have been by no means contemptible, but in 
reality to have intimated long since that whoever shall arrive 
in Hades unexpiated and uninitiated shall lie in mud, but he 
that arrives there purified and initiated, shall dwell with the 
gods. ' For there ai*e," say those who preside at the mysteries, 
‘ many wand-bearers, but few inspired/ These last, in my 
opinion, are uo other than those who have pursued philo- 
sophy rightly : that I might be of their number, I have, to 
the utmost of my ability, left no means untried, but have 
endeavoured.tp'the’utmost of my power. ■ But whether I’ have 
endeavoured rightly and have, in any- ' respect • succeeded,,, on 
arriving there I shall know clearly, if it please God, very 
shortly, as it appears to me. 

39. ** Such then, Simmias and Cebes,^" he added, is the 
defence I make, for that I, on good grounds, do not repine or 
grieve at leaving you and my masters here, being persuaded that 
there, no less than here, I shall meet with good masters' and 
friends.- But to the multitude this is incredible. If however 
I have succeeded - better with you in my defence than ’.I did 
with the' Athepian' judges, it is well/^ ' ' 

When Socrates had thus 'Spoken, Cefaes, taking up the dis* 
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eiissioa said# “ Socrates, all tlie rest appears to me to be said 
rightly, but wliat you hate said ^respecting the soul will 
occasion much incredulity in many from the apprehension that# 
when it is separated from the body, it no longer exists any 
^where^ but is destroyed and perishes on the very day in 
which a man dies, and that immediately it is separated and 
goes out from the body, it is dispersed and vanishes like 
breath or smoke, and is no longer any where; since, if it 
remained any where united in itself, and freed from those 
evils which you have just now enumerated, there would be 
an abundant and good hope, Socrates, that wliat you say is 
true. 40. But this probably needs no little persuasion and 
proof, that the soul of a man who die€, exists, and possesses 
activity and intelligence/' 

**Ydu say truly, Cubes/' said Socrates, **but what shall 
we do } Are you willing that we should converse on these 
points, whether such is probably the case or not 

Indeed,'' replied Cebes, ** I should gladly hear your 
opinion on these matters/' 

** I do not think," said Socrates, '' that any one who should 
now hear us, even though he were a comic poet, would say 
that I am talking idly, or discoursing on subjects that do not 
concern me. If you please, then, we will examine into it. Let 
us consider it in this point of view, whether the souls of men 
who are dead exist in'HadeSj, or hot; ^ Tiiisis an ancient say« 
ing,, wdhch we now call to mind, that sods departing hence 
'exist there, and return hither- again, and are producedfrom the 
dead. 41. And if this is so, that the living are produced again 
from the dead, can there be any other consequence than 
that our sods arc there? for surely they could not be pro- ' 
duced again if they did not exist ; and this wodd be a suffi- 
cient proof that these things are so, if it should in reality be 
evident that the living are produced from no other source than 
the' dead. But, if this is not- the case, there will be need of. 
■’other arguments/ ^ 

Certainly/^ said Cebes/ ■ . - ■ ■ / ' ■ 

You mu'st-not, then,, 'he,' continued, consider this only 
'With respect , to men, if you ydsh to 'ascertain it with greater 
; cettainty^' but aI;so .'with, respect ;to ' all animals and plants, hnd. 
In a.' word, with ‘respect to every thing that is subject to gepe* 
.fation/let us see '.whether they are not all «o produceii 'm 
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otlia-wise than contraries from contraries, wherever they have 
any such quality, as for instance the honourable is contrary to 
the base, and the just to the unjust, and so with ten thousand 
other thin«-s. 42. Let us consider this, then, whether it is 
necessary that aU things which have a contraiy should he 
produced from nothing else than their contrarj'. As ior 
instance, when any thing becomes greater is it not necessary 
tliat, from bexBg' previously smaller, it iifterwards became 
greater f ^ ^ ’ 

** Yes.** ' 

** And if it becomes smaller, will it^ being pre- 

viously greater, afterwards become smaller ? 

It is so,’* be replied. _ _ 

And from stronger, weaker ? and from slower, swuiter . 

** Certainly.” . i 

« Wkof tbins- becomes worse, must it not oe- 


are contraries, and are not the 'modes hy which they are pro- 
duced twofold, intervening Between 'these two ?” 

" How should it be otherwise?’^' 

then/’ continued Socrates, describe to you one 
pair of the contraries which I have just xiqw mentioned, both 
what it is and its, mode of production ; and do you describe to 
me the other* I say that one is to sleep, the other to ai.vake ; 
and ’from sleeping awaking is produced, and from awaking 
. slee'piag, and' that the modes of their production are the one 
to fall asleep, the other to be roused. '44. Have I sufficiently 
explained this to you or not ?’* 

‘‘ Certainly,” 

you then,” he said, ‘^describe to me, in the same 
mannei*, with respect to life and death ? Do you not say that 
life is contrary to death ?” 

’ “ Yes,” 

And that they are produced from each other ?” 

** What then, is produced from life ?” 

** Death,” he replied. 

What, then,” said he, ‘*is produced from death?’ 

“"I must needs confess,” he replied, *Hhat life is.” 

' From the dead, then, O Cebes, living, things and living 
men, are produced.” ' ; * 

■ It appears so,” he said. ’ ■ / . - 
' ** Our sopls, 'therefore,” said Som-ates,^ “ exist in Hades*” 

** Soit seems.” 

*■' With respect, then, to their mode of production, is not 
one of them very clear ? for to die surely is clear ? is it not ?” 

Certainly,” he replied. 

What then shall we do ?” he continued ; shall we not 
ind a corresponding contrary mode of production, or will na- 
ture be defective > in this? Or must 'wq discover' a, contrary 
, mode ^of production to dying ?”■■ ’ • 

. ’ ** By all means,”' he said. ; „ ; ; , ; 

TOmt is tills?” ; . 

. ',■/.* To revive/*' \ 

; _ ' Therefore,” he proceeded/** if there is ‘such a thing as to 
: , revive', will.not, this reviving be a mode of production from the 
* dead to 'ithe living?’/,, ■ 

' ‘ :'/'/Certaiuly/’ ' > , ^ ‘ ^ > 
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Thus,- then, we have agreed, that the Ihnng are produced 
from the dead, no less than the dead from the living : but, this 
being the case, there appears to me siifSclent proof that the 
souls of the dead must necessarily exist somewhere, from 
whence they are again produced*” 

45. It appears to me, Socrates ” he said, that this must 
necessarily follow from what has been admitted*®** 

See now, O Cebes,” he said, ‘‘ that we have not agreed 
on these tMngs improperly, as it appears "to me : for if one 
class of .things -were not constantly given, back in the place of 
another, revolving as it were in a circle, but generation were 
direct frojn one thing alone into its opposite, and did not turn 
round again to the other, or retrace its course, do you know 
that all things -would at length have the same form, be in the 
same state,. and cease to be produced ?” 

How say you ?” be asked* 

** It is by no means difficult,” he replied, “ to understand 
what I mean ; if, for instance, there should be such a thing as 
falling asleep, ^ but no reciprocal waking again produced from a 
state of sleep, you know that at length all things would shew 
the fable of Endyniion to be a jest, and it would be thought 
nothing at all of,, because every thing else would be in the same 
state as him, namely, asleep. And if all things were mingled 
together, but never separated, that doctrine of Anaxagoras 
would soon be verified, ‘all things would be together.® 46* 
Likewise, my dear Cebes, if- all things that partake of life 
should die, and after they are dead should remain in this 
state of death, and not revive again, would it not' .necessarily 
follow that -at' length all things should be dead, and nothing 
alive ? for; jf 'hying beings are produced from other things, and 
Imng beirgh-ffie, '' what , could , prevent- ' their ’being ' all hb- 
sorbed in Aeath’?'®' . ^ ' 

' ” Nothing' ■ whatever, I think, Socrates,” replied Cebes, ^^but • 
you appear to me to speak the exact troth. ” ’ , ■ ■ ' 

‘‘For, Cebes,” he continued, “as it seems to me, 'such un* 
doubtediyis the case, and we have not admitted these things 
under a’ delusion, but it is in reality true that there is a reviv- 
ing agafn^' that the living are produced from the dead, that the 
' souls’ of; the 'head- exlBt, and that the condition of the good is 
better, and cf;the evil, worse.”,, 

, 47. ' ‘'‘^And'-maeed,’” said Cebes, interrupting Mm, according 


to tiiat doctrine^ SocrateS'j;wBlcli yoU'Ere frequently la tlie liabit 
of advancing, if it is trae,- tHat onr learakg is nothing' else than 
reminiscence, aceording_ to this it is surely necessary that’ we 
mast at some former time have learned what we how remem- 
ber. But 'this is impossible, unless oar soul existed somewhere 
before it came into this Immantorm ; so that from 'hence also 
the soul appears to be', something immortal/’^ 

But, Cebes/^'said Simmias, interrupting Mm, ** what proofs 
are 'there -of these things ? remind me of them, for I do not 
very- well remember them at present,” 

■ 48, It is proved,” said Cebes, ^*by one argument, and that 
a most beautiful one, that men, when questioned, if one ques- 
tions them properly, of themselves describe all things as they 
are : however, if they had not’ innate- knowledge and right 
reason, they would never he able to do this. Moreover,, if one 
leads them to diagrams, or anything else of the kiii^ it is 
then most clearly apparent. that this is the case.” 

But if you are not persuaded in tMs-way, Simmiasi” said 
Socrates, see if you will agree with us on considering the mat- 
ter thus. For do you doubt'Eo’# that which is called learning 
is reminiscence 

. I do not doubt,” said Simmias, but I require, this very 
thing of which we are speaking,, to be reminded ; and indeed, 
from what Cebes has begun to say, I almost now remember, 
and am persuaded; nevertheless, however, I should like to- 
hear now how - you would 'attempt,^ to prove it.” 

do it thus,” he replied s'** we admit surely that if any 
one he reminded of any &ing,.he must needs have known that 
tMng at some time or other Wore,”- 
Certainly,” he said. 

49 » **Do we then admit this also, that when knowledge comes 
in a certain manner it is reminiscence? But the manner I 
mean is this ; if any one,, upon seeing or hearing, or perceiv- 
ing through the , medium of _ any other. sense,, some particular 
thing, should not only know* that,.. but also form an idea of 
something else,* of which' the .knowledge is not the 'same, but 
different, should we. not justly, say, , that he remembered that 
of which he received the fdeaiy'V ‘ ‘ • '■ 

How mean you?*--' ‘ .. ' , ■ 

• '**Fqr instance; the knowledge, of a man is different from 
that’Of ajyre/®'.: 
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not them/' he 'said, something o'£ this sort a Mod of 
reminiscence? especially when one is thus 'affected with re- 
spect to things which, from lapse of time, and not thinking of 
them, one has now forgotten T' 

Certainly/' he replied. 

50. But what ?*' he continued, does it happen, that when 
one sees a painted horse or a painted lyre, one is reminded of a 
man, and that when one sees a picture of Simmias one is re- 
minded of Cehes !” 

Certainly/' 

And does it not also happen, that on seeing a picture of 
Simmias one is reminded of Simmias himself 

** It does indeed," he replied. 

Does it not happen, then, according to all this, that remi- 
niscence arises partly from things like, and partly from things 
unlike?". 

It does." 

‘"But when one is reminded by tilings like, is it not necp- 
sary that ohe shoidd he thus further affected, so as to perceiv'e 
whether^' as regards likeness, - this falls, short oi* hot of the thing 
of which one: has been reminded ?" 

«*Itis^.necessary/'' he replied. 

■ , Conisider, then/' said Socx^atesJ **if the case is thus. Do we 
allow that there is such a thing as equality ? I do not mean of 


Wiieiice liaye we derived the -‘knowledge of it? Is it not. 
from the things we have' just .now mentioned, and that from 
seeing logSj or stones^ -or other things of the kind, equal, we 
have from these formed an idea of that 'which is difrerent ' from 
these? for does it not 'appear to you to be different? Con- 
sider the matter thus. Bo not stones that are equal, and 
■logs' sometimes: that are the same, appear at one time equal, 
•arid- ;at 'another not?” . 

. Certainly.’’ 

But what ? does abstract equality ever appear to you un- 
equal ? or equality inequality ?” 

Never, Socrates, at anytime.” 

These equal things, then,” he said, and abstract equality, 
are not the same ?” 

** By no means. Socrates, as it appears/’ 

** However, from these equal things/’ he said, which are 
different from that abstract equality, have you not formed your 
idea and derived your knowledge of it ?” 

You speak most truly/’ he replied. 

Is it not, therefore, from its being like or unlike them 

Certainly/’ 

*«But it makes no difference/’ he said. «‘When, therefore, 
on seeing one thing, you form, from the sight of it, the notion 
of another, whether like or unlike, this/’ he said, must ne- 
cessarily be reminiscence.” , ‘ , * 

" ** Certainly/’ ' ^ ‘ , 

52 . ‘‘What, then, as to this?” he .continued; “are we af- 
fected in any such way with regard to logs and the equal things 
we have just now spoken of ? and do they appear to us to be 
equal in the same manner as abstract equality itself is, or da 
they fall short in some degree, or not at all, of being such as 
■equality itself is ?” ■ ' . 

' “ They fall far short,” he replied. ■ ■ ■ 

“Do we admit, then, that when one, on beholding some par- 
ticular thing, perceives - that, it aims, as- that which I now see, 
at, being like something . else that exists, but falls short of it, 
mci cannot become such' as that 'is, but is inferior to it, do we 
admit ^ that he who perceives ‘this must -necessarily have had a 
previous’ knowledge of that which he says it resembles, though 
"imperfectly?” ■ i , . , ■ , . ” 

'■ ’"''’'“It Is necessary/’ ■ / , 
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**What then? are we affected in some such way, or liol^witii 
respect to things equal and abstract equality itself?’' 

** Assuredly,’^ 

It is necessary, therefore, that we must have known ab- 
stract equality before the time when on first seeing equal things, 
%ve perceived that they all aimed at resembling equality, but 
failed in doing so/' 

‘‘ Such is the case/' 

53. Moreover, we admit this too, that we perceived this, and 
could not possibly perceive it by any other means than the 
sight, or touch, or some other of the senses : for I say the same 
of them all/' . - ' 

For they are the same, Socrates, so far as our argument is 
concerned/' 

■ ‘‘ However, we must perceive by means of the senses, that 

ail things which come under the senses aim at that abstract 
equality, and yet fall short of it : or how shall we say it is ?" 

Even so." 

Before, then, we began to see, and hear, and use our other 
senses,, we must have had a knowledge of equality itself, what 
it is, if we were to refer to it those equal things that come 
under the senses, and observe that all such things aim at re- 
sembling that, but fall far short of it." 

This necessarily follows, Socrates, from what has been 
already said/' 

‘‘ But did we not, as soon as vre were^born, see and hear, and 
possess our other senses ?" 

Certainly." 

But,, we, have said, before we pQssesse4 these, we must 
have had a knowledge of abstract equality 
‘^t'es/'' 

** We .must have had it, then, as it seems, before we were 
born/' 

It seems so/' 

54. If, therefore, having this before we were bom, we were : 
born possessing it, we knew both before we were bom, and as 
soon as we were born, not only the equal and the greater and 
• smaller, hiitali things of the kind; for our prespt discussion 
is not' more* respecting equality than - the beautiful itself, the 
good,. the, Just, and. the holy, and in one word, respecting 
' every thing which we mark with the seal of existence, both in . 
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the 'questions we ask, and the': answers w give. So tlial we 
must necessarily 'fiave- had, 'a 'knowledge of all these' be'fore we 
were borii/^ . . ■ ’ ■ ' 

** Such is the case,®' . ' 

And if, having once had it,, we did not constantly forget it, 
we should always be born with this knowledge, and should 
ahvays x^etain it through lif= : for to know is this, wdien one 
has got a knowledge of any thing, to retain and not lose it ; 
for do \Ye not call this oblivion, Bimmias, the loss of know- 
ledge'?’* 

Assuredly, Socrates,” he repliecb 

55. “But if, having had it before we w^ere born, we lose it at 
our birth, and afterwards, through exercising the senses about 
these things, we recover the knowledge wdiich we once before 
possessed, ^vouid not that which we call learning be a recovery 
of our own knowledge ? and in saying that this is to remember 

“ For this appeared to be possible, for one having perceived 
any thing, either by seeing or hearing, or employing any other 
sense, to form an idea of something’* different from this, ^vHch 
he had forgotten, and with which this was connected by being 
unlike or like. So that, as I said, one of these two things 
must follow^ either we are all born with this knowdedge, and 
we retain it through life, or those wliom we say learn after- 
wards do nothing else remember, and this leainiing will be 

“ Such certainly is tlie case, Socrates.” 

56. “ Which, then, do you choose, Simmias : that we are 
born with knowledge, or that we afteiwards remember what 
we had formerly known ?” 

“ At present, Socrates, I am unable to choose ? ” 

“ But what ? are you able to choose in this case, and what 
do you think about it ? Can a man, who possesses knowledge, 
give a reason for the things that he knows, or not ?” 

“ He needs must he able' to do so, Socrates,” he replied. 

And do all men appear to jpou, to be able' to give a reason' 
&,r, the, things of which we have just now been spe'aking?’^ 

■ wish they could,” said' Simmias;' “but I am much more 
’afraid, d'hat At this 'time to-mprrowj there will no longer be any, 
oiie\aHe . to do' this ’properly i”. \ 
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«®Do not all men to, Simmias/^ lie said, “ seem to you to 
know these things 

** By no means/^ 

Do they remember, then, what they once learned ?*' 

“ Kecessarily so/' 

When did our souls receive this knowledge r not surely, 
gince we were born into the world/' 

Assuredly not/’ 

Before' then/’ 

' «^Yes/’ • ’ ■ ' 

. Our souls therefore, Simmias, existed before they were in 
a human form, separate from bodies, and possessed intelli- 
gence/’. ‘ “ ^ ‘ , 

57. “ Unless, Socrates,, we receive this knowledge at our 
birth, for this period yet remains.” 

“ Be it so, my friend. But at what other time do we lose 
it? for we are not born with it, as we have, just now admitted. 
Do we lose it then at the very time in which we receive it? 
Or can you mention any other time ?” 

By no means, Socrates : I was not aware that I was say- 
ing nothing to the purpose/’ 

Does the case then stand thus with us, Simmias,” he pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘If those things %vhich we are continually talking 
about' really exist, the beautiful, tbe good, and every such 
essence, and to this we refer all things that come under the 
senses, as finding it to have a prior existence, and to be our 
»wn, and if we compare these things it necessarily follows, 
that as these exist, so likewise our soul exists even before we 
are born ; but if these do not exist this discussion will have 
been undertaken in. vain. Is it not so ? and is there not an 
equal necessity, both that these things should exist, and our 
souls also before we are born, and if not the former neither the 
latter?” ’ . . ■ " ' 

58. “ Most assuredly, Socrates,” said Simmias, there appears 

to me to be the same necessity, and the argument admirably 
tends to prove that our souls exist before we are bom, just as 
that essence does which you have now mentioned. For I hold 
nothing so clear to me as this, that all such things most cer- 
tainly exist, as the beautiful, tlm good, and all the rest that you 
)imt now -spoke' of.;,; .and. as ^ far as I 'am concerned tlie case is 
sufficiently \ 
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But Ilow does it appear to Cebes,^^ said Socrates ; for it 
IS necessary to persuade Cebes too.’*'' 

He is sufficiently persuaded, I tbink,” said Simmias, al- 
tbougli he is the most pertinacious of men in distrusting argu- 
ments. Yet I think he is sufficiently persuaded of this, that 
our soul existed before we were born. But whether when v/e 
are dead, it will still exist, does not appear to me to have been 
demonstrated, Socrates,*’ he continued, but that popular 
doubt, which Cebes just now mentioned, still stands in our 
way, whether, wdien a man dies, the soul is not dispersed, and 
this is the end of its existence. 59. For what hinders its 
being born, and formed from some other source, and existing 
before it came into a human body, and yet when it has come, 
and is separated^from this body, its then also dying itself, and 
being destroyed?” 

“ You say well, Simmias,” said Cebes ; “for it appears that 
only one half of what is necessary has been demonstrated, 
namely, that our soul existed before we were born : but it is 
necessary to demonstrate further, that when we are dead, it 
will exist no less than before we were born, if the demonstration 
is to be made complete,” 

“ This has been even now demonstrated, Simmias and Cebes,” 
said Socrates, “ if you will only connect this last argument 
with that which we before assented to, that every thing living 
is produced from that which is dead. For if the soul exists be- 
fore, and it is necessary for it when it enters into life, and is 
born, to be produced from nothing else than death^ and irom 
being dead, how' is it not necessary for it also to exist after death, 
since it must needs be produced again? 60. What. you re- 
quire then, has been already demonstrated. However, both 
you and Sirnmias appear to me as if you wushed to sift this 
argument more thoroughly, and to be afraid like children, lest 
on the sours departure from the body the wdnds should blow it 
away and disperse it, especially if one should happen to die not 
111 a calm, but in 'a violent storm.”'' - 

Upon this Cebes smiling said, “ Endeavour, to teach us bet- 
ter, Socrates, as 'if we ivere .afraid,, or ;rather not, as if we^vefe 
afraid, though perhaps there is some boy ^ within us, who has 
such' h'drfeacL ^ ' .Let 'us 'then endeavour' to /persuade him not to_ 
be afraid of death, as of hobgoblins.” - 

; 'Some boyish spmt. 
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« But you roust charm himi every clay,'' said Socrates, until 

you have quieted his fears,’* 

But whence, Socrates,”- he said, can we procure a skilful 
charroer for such a case, now that you are about to leave us?” 

61. Greece is wide, Oebes,” he replied, “ and in it surely 
there are skilful men, there are also many barbarous nations,, 
all of 'which you should search through, seeking such a charmer, 
sparing neither money nor toil, as there is nothing on wiiich 
you can more seasonably spend your money. You should also 
seek for him among yourselves; for perhaps you could not 
easily find any, more competent than yourselves to do this.” 

“ This shall be done,” said Cebes, but, if it is agreeable to 
you, let us return to the point from whence we digressed.” 

It wdll be agreeable to me, for how should it not r” 

You say well,” rejoined Cebes. 

‘‘We ought then,” said Socrates, “to ask ourselves some 
such question as this, to what kind of thing it appertains to be 
thus afected, namely to be dispersed, and for what we ought to 
fear, lest it should be so affected, and for what not. And 
after this, ^ve should consider which of the two the soul is ; and 
in the result should either be confident or fearful for our souk” 

** You speak truly,” said he. 

62. “ Does it not, then, appertain to that which is formed by 
composition, and is naturally compounded, to be thus affected, 
to be dissolved in the same manner as tliat in which it was 
compounded ; and if there is any thing not compounded, does 
it not appertain to this alone, if to any thing, not to be thus 
affected ?” 

“ It appears to me to be so,” said Cebes. 

“ Is it not most probable then that things which are always 
the same, and. in the. same 'state, are uneomponnded, but' that' 
things which are constantly changing, ' and are never in the 
same state, are compounded ?” 

“ To me it appears so.” 

“ Let us return then,” he said, “ to the subjects on which we 
before discoursed. Whether is essence itself, of which we gave 
this account that it exists, both in our questions and answers, 
'always the same, or does it sometimes change ? * Does' equality 
itself,- the beautiful.itself, and 'each several thing which is, ever, 
undergo ; anj' nhaiige, 'however' small ? Or , does ' each of them ' 
tvMch exists^’- being, an unmixed, esseiibe by itself, continue' 
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always the same; and in the .same state, and never undera® 
any variation at aU under any circumstances 
“ They must of necessity continue the same and in the same 
state, Socrates,” said Cehes. 

6u. “ But what shall we say of the many beautiful thinsg, 
Bimii as men, horses, garments, or other things of the kind, 
whether equal, or beautiful, or of all things s3'xionymous with 
tnem. l.>o they continue the same, or, quite contrary to the 
former, are they never at any time, so to say, the same, either 
wita respect to themselves or one another?’^ 

“ These on the other hand,” replied Cebes, “ never continue 

the same, ’ 

“ These then you can touch, or see, or perceive bv the other 
. senses; but those that continue the same, you cannot appre- 
hend m any other way than by the exercise of thought ; for 
such things are invisible, and are not seen ?” 

“You say what is strictly true,” replied Cebes. 

assume then, if you please,” he continued, 
invHble ^ ^^P^^eies of things, the one visible, the other 

‘'We may/’ he said, 

“ And the invisible always continuing the same, but the visi- 
ble never the same ?” 

^his too,” he said, we may assume*” 

“ Come then,” he asked,. “ is there any thing else belonging 
to uMhan on the one hand body, . and on the other soul 
“Nothing else,” he replied. , ■ ' 

“To which species, then, shall we say the body is more 
like, and more nearly allied ?” 

. '.*.? .f “ that it is to the 

’ visipie. 

“But what of the soul ? Is it visible or invisible^” 

‘‘K is not visible to men,. Socrates,” he replied. ' 

“ But we speak of things which are visible or not so to the ‘ 
nature ot men : or to some other nature, think von ■ 

“To that of men.” . 

we say of the soul, that it is visible, or not 

Hot visible,” ■ ' 

'''/‘‘Is it 'them invisible?” 

, Vf* Yes/*, , ■ ' ■ ; 
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I ' _ ** The seiil thea k more like the iaTisible than the body* aad 
’ 'the bc^;' the visible 
\ Ifinust needs be so, Socrates/' 

And did we not some time since say this too, that the 
sonh when it employs the body to examine any thing, either by 
means of the sight^i:^j^F.i|i|^,^r any other sense, (for to ex- 
amine any thing^/p'-'^^^ ti-- the body is to do so by the 
senses,) is then cfrawn Dy the body to things that never continue 
the, gameV and wanders and is confused, and reels as if intoxi- 
cated through coming, into contact with things of this kind 
** Certainly.'' , 

^‘But when it examines any thing by itself, does it approach 
that which is pure, eternal, ai^ unchangeable, and, 

as being allied to it: CQntinu^^ ^.p# '9> ^ it so long as it 

subsists by itself, and has theCebf ^ ^ cease from its 

wandering, and constantly coiocrate'i^.S ^,*3*3 with respect to 
those things, through coming ifdnd of things of this 

kind ? and is this affection of the vsed, and foiwisdomr’' 

“ you speak," he said, “ in evA and het, well and truly, 
Socrates." ' r 

To which species of the two, then, both from what was 
before, aiid no^? said, does the soul appear to you to be more 
like and more nearly allied 

66. Every one, I think, would allow, Socrates," he replied, 
even the dullest person, from this method of reasoning that the 
soul is in every respect more like that which continues con- 
stantly the same, than that which does not so." 

But what as to the body?" 

It is more like' the other." 

"‘Consider it also /thus, that, when soul <a!Kl body are to-, 
gether, nature enjoins the latter to be subservient and obey, 
the IbrmOr to' rule ’and 'exercise dominion. in this way, 
which of the two appears to you to be like the divine, and 
which the mortal ? Does it not appear to you to be natural 
that the divine .should rule and command, but the mortai obey 
and be 'subservient,?"/’' . ; 

f To me It does, so." ’ ' 

'Which then, does 'the soul resemble ?" , - ' ' , ' ' 

^ clear^ Socrates,, that the isoul resembles the (liTlne^ but 
the body, ’the mortak". ' / ■ ' ’ 

Consider Ihen^’ ..Gebes/*' said 'he, whether^ from all that has 
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teen said, these ^coiiclusioBs follow, that the soul is most like 
that which h divine, immortal, intelligent, uniform, indissolu- 
Die, and which always continues in the same state, but that the 
body on the other hand is most like that which is human, mor- 
tal, iirimtelligent, multiform, dissoluble, and which never con- 
tinues in the same state. Can we say any thing against this, 
my dear Cebes, to shew that it is not so 
We cannot.*' 

67, '‘What then? Since these things are so, does it not 
appertain to the body to be quickly dissolved, but to the soul 
'“^■ontrary, to be altogether indissoluble, or nearly so 

^ You perceive, however,*’ he said, "that when a man dies, the 
visible part of him, the bod}^ %vhich is exposed to sight, and wliicli 
we call a corpse, to which it appertains to be dissolved, to full 
asunder and. be dispersed, does not immediately undergo any of 
these affections, but remains for k considerable time, and es- 
pecially so if any one should die with his body in full vio'our, 
and at a corresponding age^; for when the body has collapsed 
and been embalmed, as those that are embalmed in Egypt 
it remains almost entire for an incredible length of time { and 
some parts of the body, even thoug’h.it does decay, such as the 
bones and nen'es, and every thing of that kind, are neverthe- 
less, as one may say, immortal. Is it not so 
“Yes.” 

G8. Can the soul, then, which is invisible, and which goe® 
to another place like itself, exeeUent, pure, and invisible and 
therefore truly called the invisible world'*, to the presence’ of a 
good and wise God, (whither if God will, my soul also, must 
shortly go,) can this soul of ours, I ask, being such and of such 
a natuie, when separated from the body be immediately dis- 
persed and destroyed, as most men assert } Far from it niy 
dear Cebes and Simmias. But the case is much rather thus • 
it It IS separated in a pure state, taking nothing of the body with 
It, as not having willingly communicated with it in the present 
hfe, but having shunned it and .gathered itself within itself as 
constantly studying this; but Uiis is nothing else than to pursue 

s That IS, at a tuna of life wnea tne body is in full vigour 
I* In the original there is a play on the, words ■'AiSns and whici, 

fomier departing firom the usual tendering of the 
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philosophy arighc, and in reality to study how to die easily 
would not this be to study how to die ?” ' 

Most assuredly/^ 

“ Does not the soul, then, when in this state, depart to that 

which resembles itself, the invisible, the divine, immortal aih 
wise r and on its arrival there, is it not its lot to be happy’ free 
from error, ignorance, fears, wild passions, and all the tth« 
evils to which human nature is subject, and, as is said of the 
initiated, does it not in truth pass the rest of its time with the 
gods? hJust we affirm that it is so, Cebes, or otherwise?*^ 

“ So, by Jupiter,” said Cebes. ‘ 

_ 69 . “But, I think, if it departs from the body polluted and 
impure, as having constantly held communion with the body, 
and having served and loved it, and been bewitched by it 
through desires and pleasures, so as to think that the/e is 
notiiing real except -what is corporeal, which one can touch 
and see, and drink and eat, and employ for sensual purposes; 
but what IS dark and invisible to the eyes, which is inteiled 
tual and apprehended by philosophy, having been accustomed 
to hate fear, and shun this, do you think that a soul thus 

S" ” ““ ««<=ontami- 

“ By no means whatever,” he replied. 

", \ impressed with that which is corpo- 

leal, Winch the intercourse and communion of the body, throuirh 
eonstaiit association and great attention, have made naturf 
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wliicli was evil ; and they wander ahoiit so long, until, tliroiiglr 
ilia desire of tlie corporeal nature that accompanies them, they 
are again united to a body ; . and they are united, as is proba- 
ble, to animals having the same habits as those they have given 
themselves up to during life,” 

But what do you say these are, Socrates 

‘^‘For instance, those who have given theraseives up to glut- 
tony, wantonness, and drinking, and have put no restraint on 
themselves, will probably be clothed in the form of asses and 
brutes of that kind. Do you not think so 

“You what is very probable.” 

And that such as have set great value on injustice, tyranny, 
and rapine, will be clothed in the species of evolves, iiawks, 
and kites? Where else can we say such souls go?” 

Without doubt,” said Cebcs, ‘‘into such as these,” 

“ Is it not then evident,” he continued, “ as to the rest, wlu^ 
ther each will go, according to the resemblances of their several 
pursuits?” 

71, “It is evident,” he replied, “how not?” 

Of these, then,” he said, “ are not they the most happy, 
and do they not go to the best place, who have practised that 
social and civilized virtue, which they call temperance and jus- 
tice, and" which is produced from habit and exercise, without 
philosophy and rejection?” 

“In what respect are these the most happy ?” 

“ Because it is probable that these should again migrate 
into a corresponding civilized and peaceable kind of animals, 
such as bees perhaps, or wasps, or ants, or even into the 
same human species again, and from these become moderate 
men.” 

“It is probable.” 

“ But it is not lawful for any one, who has not studied philo- 
sophy and departed this life perfectly pure, to pass into the 
rank of gods, but only for the true lover of wisdom. And on 
this account, my friends Simmias and Cubes, those who philoso-- 
phize rightly abstain from all bodily desires, and persevere in 
doing so, and do not give tl]e ms, elves up to them, not fearing 
the loss of property and poverty, ak the generality of men and 
the lovers ■ of wealth-; nor again .'dreading disgrace aiid igno- 
miny like those who^, are., lovers', of - power ' and honour, do thpy 
-iteh from them*”- " 
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Cehls°^ become them to do so, Socrates,” says 

72. “It would not, by Jupiter,” he rejoined. “ Wherefore. 

for_ their soul, and do not spend 
of their bodies, despising ali these, 

""" Q_g being 'ignorant will-. 


their lives in the culture t 

proceed not in the same way witli them, ^ 

ther they .are going, ^ but being convinced thatihey ought not 
to act contrary to philosophy, but in accordance with tiie free- 

affords, they give themselves u]> to 
nei aiiection, foIIoSving her wherever she leads 
'‘How, Socrates?’^ 

tell you,” he replied. “ The lovers of wisdom know, 
that philosophy receiving their soul plainly bound and glued to 
Lie bodj, and compelled to view things through this, as through 
a prison, and not directly by herself, and sunk in utter imio- 
f »?!Wing too the strength of the prison, lliat it 
.-lists fi.oni desire, so that he that is bound as much as possible 
f f bglnmself. 73. I say, then, the lovers of wis- 

!reidllTvW«^‘-f^‘ Ml this state, 

genllj t.\hoits rt, and endeavours to free it, by shewins- that 

the view of things by means of the eyes is full of decrotion 
as also IS that through the ears and the other senses,^ perl 
suidmg an abandonment of these so far as it is not absL 
use them, and advising the soul to be col- 

Sdiini ha t’J” ^-efpeot to what she herself understands 
0 tilings that have a real subsistence, and to consider nothinsr 
tiue which she views through the medium of others, and which 
different aspects*; for that a thing of this kind is 

telwn that what she herself perceives is in- 

telligible and Invisible. The soul of the true philosopher 

®be ought not to oppose this deliver- 
ance, accordingly abstains as much as possible from pleasures' 

« nd desires, griefs^ and fears, considering that when anv one 
deslrr?,^ T ^ delighted or alarmed, grieved or influenced by 

o.; S“ 

of au object, tie- ear a tofaily diffwafoi! ^ Mnpressioa 






property, tliroiigb. indulging bis desires ; bat tba't which is the 
greatest evil, and tlie worst of ail, 'this- he suffers and is not 
conscious of it;’* • . ■ ' , 

But what is this evil, Socrates ?’* said Cebes. 

74. “ That the soul of every man is compelied to be either 
vehemently delighted or grieved about some particular thing, 
and at the same time to consider that the thing about which it 
is thus strongly affected is most real and most true, though 
it is not so. But these are chiefly visible objects ; are they 
not?* 

Certainly.** 

‘‘In this state of affection, then, is not the soul especially 
shackled by the body ?’* 

“ How so r’* 

“ Because each pleasure and pain, having a nail as it were, 
nails the soul to the body, and fastens it to it, and causes it to 
become corporeal, deeming those things to be true whatever 
the body asserts to be so. For, in consequence of its forming 
the same opinions wdth the body, and delighting in the' same 
things, it is compelied, I think, to possess similar manners, 
and to be similarly nourished, so that it can never pass into 
Hades in a pure state, but must ever depart polluted by the 
body, and so quickly falls again into another body, and grows 
up as if it were sown, and consequently is deprived of all asso- 
ciation with that which is divine, and pure, and uniform/* 

“You speak most trqly, Socrates,’* said Cebes. 

75 , “For these reasons, therefore, Cebes, those who are truly 
lovers of wisdom are moderate and resolute, and not for the 
reasons that most people say. Do you think as they do r” 

“ Assuredly not/’ 

“ No, truly. But the soul of a philosopher would reason 
thus, and would not think that philosophy ought to set it free, 
and that when it is freed.it should give itself up again to plea- 
sures and pains, to bind it down again, and make her work 
void, weaving a kind of Penelope’s web the reverse way. On 
the contrary, effecting a calm the -passions, and following' 
thej guidance 'of reason, and beingalways'intent.on, this, con- 
‘.tenaplating. that which k-true and '/diyine, and- not 'subject 'to 
opinion, and being nourished by it, it thinks that it ought to 
live in 'this^ manner as long as it .does lite, and that when it 
dies' it Ihail'go'to^ a kihdred essence, and one like itself, and' 
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sliail be freed from humaii evils. From sucfi regimen m 
tins tbe soul lias no occasion to fear, Siromias and Cebes, while 
it strictly attends to these things, lest being tom to |neces at 
its departure from the body it should be blown about and dis- 
sipated by the winds, and no longer have au existence any 
where.*’ 

76. When Socrates had thus spoken, a long silence ensued ; 
and Socrates himself was pondering upon %vhat had been said, 
as he appeared, and: so did most of us : but Cebes and Simmlas 
were conversing a little while with each other. At length 
Socrates perceiving them, said, “ What think you of what has 
been said ? does it appear to you to have 'been proved siilH- 
cientiy? for many doubts and objections still remain if any one 
will examine them thoroughly. If, then, you are considering 
some other subject, I have nothing to say; hut if you are 
doubting about, this, do not hesitate both yourselves to speak 
and express your opinion, if it appears to you in any respect 
that it might have been argued better, and to call rne in again 
to your assistance, if you think you can be at all benefited by 
my help.” 

Upon this Simmias said, ‘‘ Indeed, Socrates, I will tell you 
the truth : for some time each of us, being in doubt, has been 
urging and exhorting the other to question you, from a desire 
to hear our doubts solved, but we were afraid of giving you 
trouble, lest it should be disagreeable to you in your present 
circumstances.” 

77. But he, upon hearing this, gently smiled, and said, 

Bless me, Simmias ; with difficulty indeed, could I persuade 

other men that I do not consider my present condition a cala- 
mity^', 'since 1 am’' not' able tq persuade even you; „bnt you are 
afraid lest -I shotrld; be more morose now than ditring the former ■ 
part mf, my life. /.And, as it seems;- 1 .appear- to-yo^ he 
inferior to swans with respect to divination, who, when they 
perceive that they must needs die^ though they have been used 
to sing before, ^ sing then more than ever, rejoicing that they 
are about to depart to that deity whose, servants they are. Bui 
men, through their own fear of death, belie the swans too, and 
.sai-'that, they lamenting their deaths sing their last song through 
„gne|, and ‘-they 4o,noi"cohsider'^that no bird sings when it is 
‘Eungiy,or cold, oris.afflicted with any,',, other pain, not even the ' 
, nightingale j'/ur swallow,;, or the hoopoes^ which they say sing 



laDieiiting through' grief. But iielthei-'do'the^e birds appear to 
me to sing through soitow, nor' 'yet do ‘swahs; hut in my 
opinion, belonging to Apollo, they. are prophetic, -’and foreseeing 
the blessings of Hades, they sing and rejoice on that day more 
excellently than at any preceding time. 78. But I too con» 
skier myself to be a fellow-servant of the swans, and sacred to 
the same god, and that I have received the power of divination 
from our common master no less than they, and that I do not 
depart from this life with less spirits than they. On this ac- 
count, therefore, it is right that you should both speak and ask 
whatever you please, as long as the Athenian Eleven permit.’* 

“You say well,” said Simmias, “ and both I will tell you 
what are my doubts, and he in turn how^ far he does not assent 
to what has been said. For it appears to me, Socrates, prob- 
ably as it does to you with respect to these matters, that to 
know them clearly in the present life is either impossible, 
or very difficult : on the other hand, however, not to test what 
has been said of them in every possible way, so as not to desist 
until on examining them in every point of view, one has ex- 
hausted every effort, is the part of a very weak man. For we 
ought wdth respect to these things, either to learn from others 
how they stand, or to discover theni for one’s-self, or, if both 
these are impossible, then, taking the best of human reasonings 
and that which is the most difficult to be confuted, and em- 
barking on this, as one wdio risks himself on a raft, so to sail 
through life, unless one could be carried more safely, and with 
less risk, on a surer conveyance or some divine reason. 79. I, 
therefore, shall not now be ashamed to question you, since you 
bid me do so, nor shall I blame myself hereafter, for not having 
now told you wffiat I think ; for to me, Socrates, when I con- 
sider the matter, both with myself and with Cebes, wffiat has 
been said does not appear to have been sufficiently proved.” ' 

Then said Socrates, “Perhaps, my friend, you liave the 
truth on yoiir side; but tell me in what respect it was not 
sufficiently .proved.” . . 

■“In., this,” he answered, “ because. any one' might use' the 
same argument with. respect to harmony,. and a'- lyre, -and its 
chords, 'that harmony is something invisible and incorporeal, 
very' 'beautiful and divine, in a well-modulated lyre: but the. 
lyyewud its chords are bodies,, 'and of corporeal form, com- 
pquiided And' earthly, and akin to'that which is luortal' ’When 
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any onej then, has either broken the lyre, or cut or hurst tho 
chords, he might maintain from the satne reasoning as 3 'ours, 
that it is necessary the harmony should still exist and not be 
destroyed ; for there could be no possibility that the lyre should 
subsist any longer when the chords are burst, and that the 
chords which are of a mortal nature should subsist but that 
the harmony, which is of the same nature and akin to that 
which is divine and immortal, should become extinct, and 
perish before that which is mortal ; but be might say that the 
harmony must needs subsist somewhere, and that the wood and 
chords must decay, before it can undergo any change, 80. For 1 
think, Socrates, that you yourself have arrived at this conclu- 
sion, that we consider the soul to be pretty much of this kind, 
namely, that our body being compacted and held togetlier by 
heat and cold, dryness and moisture, and other such qualities, 
our soul is the fusion and harmony of these, when they are well 
and duly combined with each other. If then, the soul is a 
kind of harmony, it is evident that %vhen our body is unduly 
relaxed or strained through diseases and other maladies, the 
soul must of necessity immediately perish, although it is most 
divine, just as other harmonies which subsist in sounds or in the 
various works of artizans, but that the remains of the body of 
each person last for a long time, till they are either burnt or 
decayed. Consider then what we shall say to this reasoning, 
if any one should maintain that the soul being a fusion of the 
several qualities in the body, perishes first in that which is 
called death.’^ 

81. Socrates, therefore, looking stedfastly at us, as he was 
generally accustomed to do, and smiling, said, “ Simmias in- 
deed- speaks 'justly. ■ Ifithen, any one of you ’ is - more prompt 
than X um, why. does ho not^ answer? fon he ’seem®' to have 
handled my argument not badly. It appears to me, however,' 
that before we make our reply we should first hear from Cebes, 
what he too objects to our argument, in order that, some time 
intervening, we may consider wdxat we shall soy, and then when 
we have heard them, -we may give up to them, if they appear 
to speak agreeably , to truth, or if not, we may then uphold our 
■ ownrargument. Come then, Cebes/^ he continued, **say 
whajt ikm’ihat disturbs you,:so asfo cause your unbelief^* • - 
‘ I will -tell; yoUs!‘^ said Cebes; ‘Hhe agumeiit-seems to me 
; to rest where it. was^ and to be liable to the -same objection that 
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‘we mentioned before. For, .tbat-our soul existed even before 
it came into this present form, I do not denj has been very 
elegantly, and, if it is not too much to say , so, very fully 
demonstrated : but that it still exists any wliei’e when we are 
dead, does not appear to me to have been clearly proved ; nor 
do I give in to the objection of Simmias, 'that the soul is not 
stronger and more durable than the body, for it appears to me 
to excel very far all things of this hind. 82. ‘Why then,’ 
reason might, say, do you still disbelieve ? for, since you see 
that, when a man dies his weaker part still exists, does it not 
appear to you to be necessary that the more durable part should 
still be preserved during this period ?’ Consider then, w'hether 
I say any thing to the purpose in reply to this. For I top, as 
well as Simrnias, as it seems, stand in need of an illustration : 
for the argument appears to me to have been put thus, as if any 
one should advance this argument about an aged weaver %yho 
had died, that the man has not yet perished, but perhaps still 
exists somewhere ; and as a proof, should exhibit the gar- 
ment which ho wore and had woven himself, that it is entire 
and has not perished ; and if any one should disbelieve 
him he would ask, whether of the two is the more durable, 
the species of a man or of a garment, that is constantly 
in use and being worn ; then should any one answer, that 
the species of man is much more durable, he would think 
it demonstrated, that beyond all question the man is pre- 
served, since that which is. less durable has not perished. 
8S. But I do not think, Simrnias, that this is the case, and 
do you consider what I say, for every one must think that he 
who argues thus argues foolishly. For this weaver, having 
worn and woven many such garments, perished after almost 
all of them, but before the last I suppose, and yet it does not 
on this account follow any the more that a man is inferior to 
or weaker than a garment. And I think the soul might admit 
this same illii-stratioii with respect to the body, and he who 
should say the same things concerning them would appear to 
me to speak correctly, that the soul is more durable, but the 
body weaker and less • durable i' for .-he would say that each 
eoui, wears put many bodies, especially if it lives - many; years ; 
for, if the body wastes and is. dissolved while the man still - 
but*' the soul, continually* weaves’ anew' what is worn 'out, 
it; 'must'- nfce&arily follpw- that 'when the soul is dissolved- it 
'mhst , then 'have ■ on its last garment^, and perish before this 
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alone ; but wlien tbe son! bas perished the body would siie'vi 
tne weakness oi its nature, and quickly rot and Taiiisln 84* 
So that it is not by any means right to place implicit reliance 
on this argument, and .to believe that when we die our soul 
still exists somewhere. For, if any one should concede to him 
who admits even more than yoii-do, and should grant to him 
that not only, did our soul exist before wc were born, but that 
e%-en when we die nothing hinders the souls of some of us 
from' still existing, and' Continuing to exist hereafter, and from 
being'"often horn,' and' dying again j for so strong Is it by na- 
ture, that it can hold out against repeated births; if he granted 
this, he would not yet concede that it does not, exhaust itself in 
its many births, and at length perish altogether in some one of 
the deaths. But he would say that no one knows this death 
and dissolution of the body, which brings destruction to tbe 
soul ; for it is impossible for any one of us to perceive it. If 
however, this be the case, it follows that every one who is 
confident at tbe approach of death is foolishly confident, unless 
he is able to prove that the soul is absolutely immortal and 
imperishable : otherwise it necessarily folioivs that he who 
is about to die must be' alarmed for his soul, lest in its present 
disunion from the body it should entirely perish.'’ 

85. Upon this, all of us who had heard them speaking were 
disagreeably affected, as we afterwards mentioned to each 
other ; because, after we had been fully persuaded by the for- 
mer arguments, they seemed to disturb us anew, and to cast 
us into a distrust, not only of the arguments already adduced, 
but of such as might afterwards he urged, for fear lest we 
should not he fit judges of any thing, or lest the things them- 
' selves ‘should ‘be in'credible* ' ^ 

. JEchee* By the. '.'gods, 'Pheedo, /I; can" readily excuse you:^, 
■ for, while Tarn now hearing you, it occurs* to me to* ask my- 
self’ some- such -question' as this, What arguments can we' any . 
longer believe ? since the argument which Socrates advanced, 
and'' which was exceedingly credible^ has now fallen into ’dis- 
credit. For this argument, that our soul is a kind of harmony, 
produces a wohderM, impression on, me, both now.’and always, 

, and, being '■mentioned,, it; has ' reminded , me, .as it were, 

, that I top was formerly of the. same, opinion': so that i stand, ^ 
in need again,,as if. from 'the 'very beginning,' of some other 
argument which may ■ persuade me that' the soul of one who 
' ‘dies does not 'die with* the body. Tell me therefore, by Jupi- 
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ter> how Socrates followed tip the 'argument; and whether he 
too, as you 'confess was the case with yourselves, seemed dis- 
concerted at all, or not,. hut calmly' maintained jiis^ position; 
and maintained it sufficiently, or ‘defectively. Relate every 
thing to me as acciimtely as you can. , 

Plimd, Indeed, Echecrates, though I have often admired 
Socrates, I was never more delighted than at being with Mm 
on that occasion. That he should be able to say something is 
perhaps not at all surprising ; but I especially admired this in 
him, first of all that he listened to the argument of the young 
men' so sweetly, affably, and approvingly; in the next place, 
that he so quickly perceived how we were affected by their 
arguments ; and lastly, that he cured us so well and recalled 
us, when we were put to flight as it were and vaiiquished, and 
encouraged us to accompany him, and consider the argument 
with him. 

Echec^ How was that ? 

Phmd. I will tell you : I happened to be sitting at his right 
hand, near the bed, upon a low seat, but he himself sat much 
higher than I. Stroking my head, then, and laying hold of 
the hair that hung on my neck, for he used, often, to |)lay 
with my hairs, To-morrow/’ he said, ** perhaps; Phsedo, you 
will cut off these beautiful locks ?” 

** It seems likely, Socrates,” said I, 

87. “ Not if you are persuaded by me.” 

Why so?” I asked. 

To-day,” he replied, "" both I ought to cut off mine and 
you yours, if our argument must die, and we are unable to 
revive it. And I, if I were you, and the arguments were to 
escape me, would take an oath, as the Argives do, not to suf- 
fer my hair to grow until I had renewed the contestj and van- 
quished the arguments of Simmias and Cebes.” 

But,” I said, “ even Hercules himself is said not to have 
been a match for two.” , . , ■ 

Call upon me, then,” he said, " as your lolaus, while it is 
yet day,” - . '■ . ■- . ■ , • 

, “I do 'call on you, then,” ,'1 said,/*' not as Hercules upon 
lolahs, but as lolaus upon Hercules.” , ■ 

_ ; ** It will make no difference/* he replied.- But first of 
, wd miist beware lest we meet with' .some mischance/* , . - ■ ’ 
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That we do not become/^ he answered, haters of reason*^ 
ing as some become haters of men ; for no greater evil can 
happen to any one than to hate reasoning. 86. But hatred of 
reasoning and hatred of mankind both spring from the same 
source. For hatred of mankind is produced in us from having 
planed too great reliance on some one without sufficient know- 
ledge of him, and from having considered him to be a man 
altogether true, sincere, and faithful, and then after a little 
while hnding him , depraved and unfaithful^ and after him 
another. And when a man has often e:cperienced this, .and es- 
pecially from those whom he considered his most intimate and 
best friends, at iength> having frequently stumbled, he hates all 
men, and thinks that there is no soundness at all in any of 
them. Have you not perceived that this happens so 
** Certainly/' I replied. 

Is it not' a shame ?'’ he said, and is it not evident that 
such a one attempts to deal with men, without sufficient 
knowledge of human affairs? For if he had dealt with 
them with competent knowledge, as the case really is, so he 
would have considered that the good and the bad are each 
very few in number, and that those bet^veen both are most 
numerous.’* 

89. ‘‘How say you?** I asked. 

“ In the same manner," he replied, “ as with things very 
little and very large. Do you think that any thing is more 
rare than to find a very large or a very little man, or dog, or 
any thing else? and again swift or slow, beautiful or ugly, 
white or black ? Do you not perceive that of all such things 
the extremes are rare- and few, but tluit the intermediate are 
abundant .and numerous ?" 

!'■“ Certainly/*"! replied. ■ ; "i/ . ■ ' * ' ’ 

‘‘ Do you "not think, then/’ he continued, ‘‘ that if a contest 
in wickedness were proposed, even here very few would be 
found pre-eminent 

“ It is probable/' I said. . ^ 

■' ‘‘ It is' so/' he;said s ‘‘ but in this respect reasonings do liot 
Tesembte,men,;forI’ wns just nowTollowing ypii;as my leader, 
but,' m” this they do,, resemble them, when any oho belioTO’s^ in 
any arghthent 'lis/true ivithont being* skilled 'in the ,art of rea- 
soning., and /.than ;shortly afterwards it: appears tp him to be- 
false, ar one timeheing so and 'at another time not, and so on 
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witli one after another^;, and' .'especially, tliey who devote 
themselves to controversial arguments, yon are aware at length 
think 'they have become very wise,. and have alone discovered 
that there is nothing sound and stable either in things or rea-* 
sonings, but that all things 'that exist, as is the case with the 
Euripiis, are in a constant state of fiux and reflux, and never 
continue in' any one condition for any length of time.” 

** You speak perfectly true,” I said. 

- ' 9Q, '**. would it not then, Phsedo/’ he said, be a sad thing 
if, when there is a true and sound reasoning, and such as one 
can understand, one should then, through ligliting upon such 
arguments as appear to be at one time true, and at another 
false, not blame one’s-self and one's own want of skill, but at 
length through grief should anxiously transfer the blame from 
one's-self to the arguments, and thereupon pass the. rest of 
one's life in hating and reviling arguments, and so be deprived 
of the truth and knowledge of things that, exist ?” 

"^By Jupiter,” I’said, it would be sad indeed.” 

, -"*In the first place, then,” he-said, "'let us beware of this, 
and let us not admit into our -souls the notion, tliat there ap- 
pears to be nothing sound in reasoning, hut much rather that 
VvG are not yet in a sound condition, and that we ought vigor- 
ously 'and strenuously to endeavour to become sound, you and 
the others,' on account of your whole futu^re life, hot I, on ac- 
count of my death, since I am iurdanger' at the present time, 
of not' behaving as becomes a. philosopheri 'witli respect to this 
very subject, bat as a wrangler' like- those w^ho are utterly un- 
informeci 91. For they, wdien they dispute about any thing, 
care nothing at all for the subject about which the discussimi 
is, but are anxious about this, that what they have themselves 
advanced shall appear true to the persons present. And I seem 
to myself on the present occasion to differ from them only in 
this respect; for I shall not be-, 'anxious to 'make, what I say 
appear true to those who 'are ’prehent, except that may,, happen 


Kc^ auBts €T^pos ical I’repoy, that Isj’Ywitlii one argument after another.’^ 
Though Cousin translates It et siicmssmmmt imit different de lui-mdnef 
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ff;a|>pears to me tn mean that, jwhen.a'maajepeatotlly discovers thecal- 
lacy of arguments which he before believed to be true, he distrusts rea- 
soning altogether, Just as one who meets with friend after friend who 
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by the way, but that it may appear certaiuly to he so to myself. 
For I thus reason, my dear friend, and observe how inter- 
estedly, if what I say be true, it is well to be persuaded of it; 
out if nothing remains to one that is dead, I shall at least 
during the interval before death, be less disagreeable to those 
present by my lamentations. Bat this ignorance of mine will 
not continue long, for that would be bad, but will shortly be 
put an end to. Thus prepared then, Simmias and Cebes. he 
continued, “I now proceed to my avgumpt. Bo you how- 
ever,- if ' you will be' persuaded by mC;, pay little attention to too- 
crates, but much more to the truth, and if I appear to you to say 
anv thing true, assent to it, but if uot, oppose me with all your 
might, taking good care that in my zeal I do not deceive Doth 
myself and you, andlike ahee depait leaving my slmg behind. 

92 . ** But let ns proceed/’ lie said ; first of all, I'emina me 
of what vou said, if I should appear to have forgotten it. For 
Simmias", as I think, is in doubt and fears lest the soul, though 
more divine and beautiful than the body, should pensh betore 
it, as being a species of harmony. But Cebes appeared to me 
to grant me this, 'that the soul is more durable than the body, 
but be argued that it is uncertain to every one, whether when 
the soul has worn out many bodies, and that repeatedly, it does 
not, on leaving the last body, itself also perish, so that this very 
thing is death, the destruction of the soul, since the body never 
ceases decaying. Are not these the things, Simmias and 
Cebes, which we have to enquire into ?” 

They both agreed that they were. _ 

“Whether, then,” he continued, “do you reject all our 
former arguments, or some of them only, and not others r 

“ Borne we do,” they replied, “ atid others not. 

“ What then,” he proceeded, “ do you say about that argu» 
ment, in which we asserted that knowledge is reminiscence, 
and that, tins being the case, pur soul must necessarily have 
existed somewhere before it was enclosed in the body . ' 

93. “ I, indeed,” repbed Cebes, “was both then wonderfully 

persuaded by it, and now persist in it, as in no other atgii- 

‘ ,*®'And;I too,” said SimmiaSj of the -same mina, apo. 

' ehdald woader, if ^shoald p.ex think otherwise 

oh'thatpomt”''- / - .a, ■ ^ ‘ ' 

Tiieiii” Sobrates said, yoa must needs thmk omerwiset 
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my Theban friend, if this opinion holds good, that harmony 
IS something compounded, and that the soul is a kind of har- 
mony that results from the parts compacted together in the 
body. For surely yon \rill not allow yourself to say that har- 
mony was composed prior to the things from which it required 
to be composed. Would you allow this ?” 

“ By no means Socrates,” he replied. 

“Do you perceive then,” he said, “that this results from 
what you say, when you assert that the soul existed before it 
came into a human form and body, but that it was composed from 
things that did not yet exist ? For harmony is not such as that 
to which you compare it ; but first the lyre, and the chords, 
and the sounds yet unharmonized, exist, and last of all harmony 
IS produced, and first perishes. How then will this areru- 
ment accord with that ?” 

“ Not at all,” said Simmias. 

84. “ And yet,” he said, “if in any argument, there ought 
to be an accordance in one respecting harmony.” 

" There ought,” said Simmias. 

^ “This of yours however,” he said, “is not in accordance. 

Consider then, which of these two statements do von prefer 
that knowledge is reminiscence, or the soul harmony ?” * 

'*The former, by far, Socrates,” he replied, *‘for the latter 
occurred to me without demonstration, through a certain pro- 
bability and speciousness whence most men derive their opi- 
nions. But I am well aware that arguments which draw their 
demonstrations from probabilities are idle ; and unless one is 
on one's guard against them, they are very deceptive, both ‘in 
geometry and all other subjects. But the argument respecting 
reminiscence and knowledge may be said to have been demon- 
strated by a satisfactory hypothesis. For in this way it was 
said that our soul existed before it came into the body, because 
the essence that bears the appellation of ' that which is; be* 
longs to it. But of this, as I persuade myself, I am fully and 
rightly .convinced. . It ds .therefore 'necessary, as it seems, that 
, should neither ''allow ' myself ^nor any one else ,to, .maintain 
that the soul is harmoiiy;* • 

’ ^ r 95.. But what, Simmias/^ said he,'^-^if you-, consider it thusl 
Does it appear to you to appertain to harmony, or to any other 
■ composition, to subsist in viny other way than the very tilings 

dd'of whichli is-composedf^-'' ■ ’ 
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By no means/' 

An4 indeed,, as I -think, neither to do any thing, nor suffer 
any thing else, besides what they do or suffer.** 

He agreed. 

It does not, therefore, appertain to harmony to take the 
lead of the things of which it is composed, but to^ follow them/* 
, He assented. 

** It is then, far from being the’ case that harmony is moved 
or .sends forth' sounds contrariwise, or is in any other respect op** 
posed to its parts ?*’ 

** Far indeed/’ he said. 

■^nVhat'then? is not every harmony naturally harmony, so 
far as it has been made to accord ?** 

I do not understand you,” he replied. 

Whether/’ he said, if it should be in a greater degree and 
more fully made to accord, supposing that were possible, would 
the harmony be greater and more full, but if in a less degree 
and less fully, then would it be inferior and less full?” 

Certainly.” 

** Is tin’s then the case with the soul, that, even in the small- 
est extent, one soul is more fully and in a greater degree, or 
less fully and in U; less degree this very thing, a soul, than 
another ' 

In no respect whatever,” he replied. 

96. ‘‘Well then,” he said, “by Jupiter, is one soul said to 
possess intelligence and virtue, and to be good, and another 
folly and vice,, and to be bad ? and is this said with truth?” 

‘ ■ With truth, certainly.” 

‘'‘.Of ^those^ ,theh, who. maintain that the soul. is Itarmony» 

, what will any, one'.say that these thiiigs in the souh Virtue 
and vice ? Will he call them another kind of harmony and 
'discord ?■ and feay that the one, the- good soul, is harmonized, 
and, being harmony, contains within itself another harmony, 
but that the other is discordant, and does not contain within 
itself another harmony r” 

^ ^ I am unable ,tp ,suy/’ replied Simmias, but it is , clear that 
.he who lUaintains that opinion would say something of the 
Mnd/'; , . , ; , 

.But ■' it'; har been -already grsihted/'.said he, that one nml 
Is ndt-more O^dess'a'souj, than'.another ; and. this 'is an ’admis-^ 
sion that One harmony is .upt to a greater degree or more 
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°*' ® harmonj, than another s 

IS ih not s D t 
“ Certainlj/^ 

whicli is neitlier more nor less harmonyj^ Ja 
, neitlier more nor less harmonized : is it so ^ ' 

It is/^ 

‘But does that which is neither more nor less harmonized 
partake of more or less harmony, or an equal amount ?” 

“ An equal amount.” 

97. “A soul, therefore, since it is not more or less thisverv 
thing, a soul, than another, is not more or less harmonized ?’’ 

iiiven so. 

Such then being its condition, it cannot partake of a greater 
degree of discord or harmony?’’ ^^i^acer 

** Certainly not/’ 

of condition, can one soul partake 
of a greater degree of vice or virtue than another, if vice be 

discoid, and virtue harmony?’’ 

“It cannot.” 

Or rather, surely, Simmias, according to right reason, no 
soul wiU partake of vice, if it is harmony : forlloubtless C- 

p»SeSvi4‘” 

‘‘ How can it, from what has been already said ?” 

then, all souls of all animals will be 

* It appears so to me, Socrates,” he said. 

5'-°'^’” “to have been thus 

the argument would lead to this re- 
" qq“« correct, .that the soul is hai-mony?” 

9b. On no account whatever,” he replied. 

k fW ^ ^ the things that are in man, 

csperuplitte^wte 

/ -'.rshoddsay not.” '' 

.^^" li^etWby yiddihg to. the passions 'in' the body, or by ; 

^ moaning is this, for instance, wiien he2 
»n4 thirst arf present, by drawing .it the contrary way, so as. 
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to Wilder it from drinldngs and wlien liuiigei* is present, by 
hindering it from eating ; and in ten thousand other instances 
we see the soul opposing the desires of the body. Do we not ?” 

Certainly.’' 

'"But ha¥e we not before allowed that if the soul were 
harmony, it would never utter a sound contrary to the ten- 
sion, relaxation, vibration, or any other affection to which its 
component parts are subject, but would follow, and never 
govern them ’ 

, We did allow it, he replied, "‘for how could we do otherwise?’' 

“What, then, does not the soul now appear to act quite^the 
contrary, ruling over all the parts, from, which any one might 
say it subsists, and resisting almost all of them through the 
whole of life, and exercising dominion over them in all manner 
of ways, punishing some more severely even with pain, both 
by gymnastics and medicine, and others more mildly, partly 
tureatemng, and partly admonishing the desires, angers, and 
fears, as if, being itself of a different nature, it w'ere convers- 
ing with something quite different? 99. Just as Homer has 
done in the Odyssey ^ where he speaks of Ulysses ^ 'Having 
struck his breast, he chid his heart in the following words. 

Bear up, my heart ; ere this thou hast borne far worse.’ Do 
you think that He composed this in the belief that the soul 
was harmony, and capable of being led by the passions of the 
body, and not rathef that it was able to lead and govern 
them, as being something much more divine than to be com- 
pared with harmony f ’ 

“By Jupiter, Socrates, it appears so to me,” 

“Therefore, my excellent friend, it is on no account correct 
for us to say that the soul is a kind of harmony ^ : for as it ap- 
pears, we should neither agree with Homer, that divine poet, * 
nor with ourselves,” 

“ Such is the case,” he replied. 

**Be it so, then,” said Socrates, “ we have already, as it seems, 
sufficiently appeased this Theban harmony. But how, Cebes, 

,ahd by what arguments shall we appease this CadmuS'* ?” ^ - 

VBIb. xXf Vi. 7# ^ . 

i , I’lamohy wasThe wife of Cadmus j, the founder of Thebes j Soctates, 

thereforea compares his- 'two ^Theban friei^ds? Simmias and Cahes, with 
theiia,.aud says' that-h&viug* overcome Simmias, ,the advocate of Harmoiiyi 
^he must now deal with' Cebes, who is represented by Cadmus* 
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100 « ^*Yon appear to me,” replied Cebes, ** to be likely to 
ind oat; for you bave made out .this argument against bar-* 
mony wonderfully beyond my expectation. , For when Simmias 
was saying what his doubts were, I wondered very much whe- 
ther any one would be able to answer his i*easoning. It there- 
fore appeared to me unaccountable that he did not withstand 
the very first onset of your argument. I should not, there- 
fore, be surprised if the arguments of Cadmus met with the 
same fate/^ 

My good friend/’ said Socrates, do not speak so boast- 
fultyj lest some envious power should oveitbrow the argument 
that is about to be urged. These things, however, wfiil be 
cared for by the deity, but let us, meeting hand to hand, in the 
manner of Horner, try whether you say any thing to the pur- 
pose. This, then, is the sum of what you enquire : you require 
it to be proved that our soul is imperishable and immortal ; if 
a philosopher that is about to die, full of confidence and hope 
that after death he shall be far happier than if he had died 
after leading a difierent kind of life, shall, not entertain this con- 
fidence foolishly and vainly. 101. But to shew that the soul is 
something strong and divine, and that it existed before we meu 
were born, . you say not at all hinders, but that all these things 
may evince, not its immortality, but that the soul is durable, 
and existed an immense space of time before, and knew and 
did many things. ^ But that, for all this, it was not at all the 
more immortal, but that its very entrance into the body of a man 
was the beginning of its destruction, as if it were a disease, 
so that it passes through this life in wretchedness, and at last 
perishes in that which is called death. But you say that it is 
of no consequence whether it comes into a body once or often, 
with respect to our occasion of fear : for it is right he should 
be afraid, unless he is foolish, who does not know, and cannot 
give a reason to prove, that the soul is immortal Such, I 
think, Cebes, is the sum of what you say 5 and I purppsdy 
repeat it often, that nothing may 'escape, us, and, if you 'please, 
you may add to , or take from it.”’ , " ft ' 

Cebes replied, I do not wish at present either to take from 
or^ add to it ;; that Is what I mean.” 

' IDS. Socrates, then, having paused ior .some time, and con- 
Bidered something witWh himself, said, ‘'You enquire into no 
■eisy matter, ^ Cebes';' for it is ‘ absolutely necessary to discuss 
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tlxe whole question of generation and coiTuptioii. If you 
please, then, I will relate to you wliat happened to me with 
reference to them ; and afterwards, if any thing that I shall 
say shall appear to you useful, towards producing conviction 
on the subject you are now treating of, make use of it,’^ 

I do indeed wish it/’ replied Cebes. 

Hear my relation then., When I was a young man, Cebes, 
I was wonderfully desirous of that wisdom which they call a 
history of nature : for it appeared to me to be a very sublime 
thing to 'know the causes of every thing, why, each thing is 
generated, why- it perishes, and why it ' exists. ' Ancl I often' 
tossed myself upwards and downwards, considering first such 
things as these, whether when heat and cold have undergone 
ascertain coiTuption, as some say, then animals are formed; 
and whether the blood is that by means of which we think, or 
air, or fire, or none of these, hut that it is the brain that pro- 
duces the perceptions of hearing, seeing, and smelling, and that 
from these come memoi'y and opinion, and from memory and 
opinion, when in a state of rest, in the same way knowledge 
is produced? 103. And again considering the corruptions of 
these, and the affections incidental to the heavens and the 
earth, I at length appeared to myself so unskilful in these 
speculations, that nothing could be more so. But I will give 
you a sufficient proof of this : for I then became, by these very 
speculations, so veiy blind with respect to things which I knew 
clearly before, as it appeared to myself and others, that I un- 
learnt even the things which I thought I knew before, both on 
maxiy other subjects and also this, why a man grows. For 
before, I thought this was evident to every one, that it pro- 
ceeds from 'eating^and 'drinking for that^ when, from the food, 
flesh is added to fiesh, hone to bone, and so on in the same 
proportion, wffiat is proper to them is added to the several 
other parts, then the bulk which was small becomes after- 
wards large, and thus that a little, man becomes a big one. 
Bach was my opinion at that time: does it appear to you 
.'Correct?’' " ' " • . . \ . ; ' ' ' 

me it’do'es/v'said Cebes. ... - _ ' , 

‘ ' iD4.' Consider -this' further. I thought ’that I had' formed 
a right! o'pinioh,-;when bn' seeing a tall man standing liy a short 
'one,' I Judged ;that 'he was 'taller hy the head, apd in dike 
manner one horse- fhan another ; and still more clearly than 



tHss tea appeared to me to be more tbaa eight, by two being 
added to tliem, and that two cubits are greater titan one cubit, 
by exceeding it a balf/^ ■ ■ ■ ' 

But now/' said Ccbes, wdtat tbirilc you of these matters 

''•'By Jupiter/' said he, '"I am far from thinking that I know 
the cause of these, for that I cannot ev^en persuade myself ol 
this, when a person has added one to one, whether the one 
to which the addition has been made has become two, or 
whether that which has been added, and that to which the 
addition has been made, have become two by the addition oi 
the one to the other. For I wonder, if when each of these 
was separate from the other, each was one, and they were not yet 
two, but when they have approached nearer each other, this 
should be the cause of their becoming two, namely, the union 
by which they have been placed nearer one another. 105. Nor 
yet, if any person should divide one, am I able to persuade 
myself that this, their division, is the cause of its becoming 
two. 'For this cause is the contrary to the former one of their 
becoming two ; for then it was because they were brought 
nearer to each other, and the one was added to the other; 
but now it is, because one is removed and separated from 
the other. Nor do I yet persuade myself, that I know w^hy 
one is one, nor, in a word, why any thing else is produced or 
perishes, or exists, according to this method of proceeding ; 
but I mix up another method of my own at. random, for this 
I can on no account give in to. 

"'But having once heard a person, reading from a book, 
written, as he said, by Anaxagoras*, and which said that it 
is intelligence that sets in order and is the cause of all things, I 
was delighted with this cause, and it appeared to me in a 
manner to be well that intelligence should be the cause of 
all things, and I considered with myself, if this is so, that 
the regulating intelligence orders all things/ and disposes, each 
in- such way as will be best for 106. If any ohe^ then,, 
should, desire to discover the cause ;,.of every thing, in w^t 
way 'it is produced, or peri5hes> or ’exists,- he must ’.discover' 
this respecting it, in what way it is best for it ’ either to exist, 
or ’to ^'ufter, or do any thing 'else; .from ’this ihode of reason- . 
ipg', then, it, is 'proper that a man should Consider nothing 'else, 
with respect to himself and others,, than what is most 
eiicellent , and best ; and it necessarily follows that tWs same ■ 
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person must also know that which is worst, for that the 
knowledge of both of them is the same, Tlins reasoning 
with myself, I was delighted to think I had found in Anax- 
agoras a preceptor who would instruct me in the causes of 
things, agreeably to my own mind, and that he would inform 
me, first, whether the earth is fiat or round, and -when he 
had informed me, would moreover explain the cause and 
necessity of its being so, arguing on the principle of the 
better, and shewing, that it is better for it to be such as it 
is, and if he should say that it is in the middle, that he would 
moreover explain how it is better for it to he in the middle ; 
and if he should make all this clear to me, I was prepared 
no longer to require any other species of cause. 107. I was 
in like manner prepared to enquire respecting the sun, and 
moon, and the other stars, with respect to their velocities in 
reference to each other and their revolutions, and other con- 
ditions, in what way it is better for both to act and be affected 
as it does and is. For I never thought that after he had said 
that these things were set in order by intelligence, he would 
introduce any other cause for them than ' that it is best for 
them to be as they. are: hence, I thought, that in assigning 
the cause to each of them, and to all in common, he would 
explain that which is best for each, and the common good 
of all. And I would not have given up my hopes for a good 
deal, but having taken up his books with great eagerness, I 
read through them as quickly as I could, that I might as 
soon as possible know the best, and the wmrst. 

, lOS. ** From this wonderful hope, however, my friend, I was 
speedily"thrqTO. down, when, as I advance and read 'over lik 
; works, I-meet with, a 'man who lA'ake's no use of Intelligence, 

■ . nor, . assign's any baus'es , .for the^ ordering . of • all things, but 
'makes the , causes to consist of air, ether,' and water,'' and 
many other things equally ahsurd* And he appeared to me 
to be very like one who should say, that’ whatever Socrates 
does he does by intelligence, and then, attempting to describe 
the causes of .each, particular action, should say, first' of ^ all, 
'■ that' -for this reason I am now sitting here, because my body 
i,s composed, of bones and sinews, and that the bones are hard, 
; and hate 'Joints Separate from' each other, but that the sinews, 
. being "’capable of ;.tension ' and ■ contraction, cover -the bones, 
• together .with,'' theVfiesh' and. skin .which contains them« Tim 
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boaess therefore^ beiag suspended -in/ their sockets, the nerves 
relaxing and tightening enable me to bend my limbs as 1 
now dOi and from this cause I sit here bent up* 109* And 
if again, he should assign other similar causes for my conversing 
with you, assigning as causes voice, and air, and hearing, and 
ten thousand other things of the kind, omitting to mention 
the real causes, that since it appeared better to the Athenians 
to condemn me, I therefore thought it better ^to sit here, and 
more just to remain and submit to the punishment which they 
have ordered ; for, by the dog, I think these sinews and bones 
would have been long ago either in Megara or Bceotia, borne 
£hither by an opinion of that which is best, if I had not 
thought it more just and honourable to submit to whatever 
sentence the city might order, than to dee and run stealthily 
away* But to call such things causes is too absurd. But if 
any one should say that without possessing such things as 
bones and sinews, and whatever else I have, I could not do 
what I pleased, he wmuld speak the truth ; but to say that I 
do as I do through them, and that I act thus by intelligence, 
and not from tile choice of what is best, would be a great 
and extreme disregard of reason. 110. For this would be 
not to be able to distinguish that the real cause is one thing, 
and that another %vithoat which a cause could not be a cause : 
which indeed the generality of men appear to me to do, 
fumbling as it were in the dark, and making use of strange 
names, so as to denominate them as the very cause. Where- 
fore one encompassing the earth with a vortex from heaven, 
makes the earth remain fixed; but another, as if it were a 
lu'oad trough, rests it upon the air as its base : but the power 
by w^hich these things are now so disposed that they may 
be placed in the best manner possible, this they neither en- 
quire into, nor do they think that it requires any superhu- 
man strength ; hut they think they will some time . or other 
find out an Atlas stronger and more immortal than this, and 
more capable of containing all things, and in, reality, the good, 
and that which ought to hold them together and contain them, 
they take no accoimt of at alL ,I then should most gladly 
have become the disciple of any one who would teach me of 
®ttqh’ a'.cau'S6, in what’.way 'it is* But when I was disappointed 
thifej/and.'was neither able to diecover it myself, nor to learn 
‘%^'frpiB another, do yoirwish, CebeS', that I should shew you Iti 


im 

ivlial way I set out upon a second voyage in search, ol the 
caxise F’ 

111 wish it exceedingly/^ he replied, 

“ It appeared to me then/’ said he, after this, when I was 
w'earied with considering things that exist, that I ought to be- 
ware lest I should suffer in the same w^ay as llicy do who look 
at and examine an eclipse of the sun, for some lose sight 
of their eyes, unless they hehold its image in water, or some 
Bimilar medium. A-iid was- affected with a, similar feeling, 
and was .afraid lest I should be utterly blinded in my soul 
throug'h beholding things with the eyes, and endeavouring to 
grasp them by means of the several senses. It seemed to me, 
therefore, that I ought to have recourse to reasons, and to con- 
sider ill them the truth of things. Perhaps, however, this simi- 
litude of mine may in some respect be incorrect ; for I do not 
altogether admit that he who considers things in their reasons 
considers them in their images, more than he does wdio views 
them in their effects. However, I proceeded thus, and on each 
occasion laying down the reason, w'-hich I deem to be the strong- 
est, wdiatever things appear to me to accord wdth this I regard 
as true, both with respect to the cause and every thing else,, 
but such as do not accord I regard as not true. 112. But I 
wish to explain my meaning to you in a clearer manner; for I 
think that you do not yet understand me.” 

‘‘ No, by Jupiter,” said Cebes, not w’^ell.” 

‘‘However/’ continued he, “I am now'" saving nothing new, 
but wdiat I have ahvays at other times, and in a former part of 
this discussion,- never ceased to say. I proceed then to at- 
tempt to explain .to you that speefes of cause which I have 
'busied' mj^selfeabbttt, ‘and’ 'return ^ again 'to ' tho,se well-known 
subjects, and set out from them, laying down as an hypo- 
thesis, that ther.e is a certain abstract beauty, and g^oodness, 
and magni.tude', and sO' of ail other things; wliich if you grant 
me, and allow that they do exist, I hope that I shall be able 
from these to, explain the cause to you, and to discover that 
the soul is immortal.” 

,“';‘‘®Buti/’ said Gebes, “since I grant you this, yoti may draw 
"'your cpnclusiop'^t once.”, ■ ' . , 

But, ’/consider/,’' _he' ’said, _ “ what,, follow's from * thence, and 
-see if'yoia can ‘a^ee with me., 'For it appears tome, that if 
there be any thinf . else^ beautiful, besides beauty itself, it is 



not beautiful for mj other reason than because it partakes of 
that abstract beauty; and I say'-tlie'S^e of every thing*. 'Do 
you admit such a causer’^* ^ 

I do admit he replied. ■ 

113. “I do not,, yet understand,^* he continued, *^iior am I 
able to conceive, those other wise causes ; but if any ■ one 
should tell me why any thing is beautiful, either because it has 
a blooming florid colour, or figure, or any thing else of the 
kind? I dismiss all other reasons, for I am confounded by them 
all ; but I simply, wholly, and perhaps foolishly, coniine my- 
.self to this, that nothing else causes it to be beautiful, except 
either the, presence or communication of that abstract beauty, 
by whatever means and in “whatever Avay communicated : for I 
cannot yet affirm this with ceriainty,,but only that by means 
of beauty all beautiful things become beaiitifuL For this 
appears to me the safest answer to give both to myself and 
others, and adhering to this, I think thatj shall never fall, but 
that it is a safe ans*iver both • for me and any one else to give* 
that by means of beauty beautiful things become beautiful. 
Does it not also seem so to you . 

It does.*" ’ ' . , , ■ 

**And that by magnitude great. Chings become great, and’ 
greater things, greater; and by littleness less things become 
less?** . ' 

, ; 114.' You, would not then approve, of it, if any- one ,said 
that one person is greater than another by the head, and that 
the less is less by the very same thing, but you would main-, 
tain that you mean nothing else than that every thing that is 
greater than another is greater by nothing else than magni- 
tude, and that it is greater on this account, that is on account 
of magnitude, and that the less is less by nothing else than 
littleness, and on this account less,- .that is, on account of little- 
ness, being afraid, I think, lest some,, opposite argument ' should ; 
meefyou if you should say that ‘-any due' Is greater and less by 
Ihe head; as first, that the greater is/ greater,, anc! the'. less less, 
fey the very same -thing ; ' and next; -that' '.the ^ greater is greater 
fey the bead, which is sinaUj .and that li^ris monstrous to sup- 
pose that’ any one is great through "Something small. Should 
vou hot, be afraid of this?** ' / ” 

> To\%MUh'-Baid;CebeS,/smilingl}V'**Indeed‘I shouM/b' , ' 
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Should you not, then/* he coiitiniieih be afraid to say 
that ten is more tW eight by two, and for this cause exceeds 
it, and not by number, and on account of number ? and that 
two cubits are greater than one cubit by half, and not by mag« 
nitude ? for the fear is surely the samef ^ 

“ Certainly/^ he replied. 

115, What then? when one has been added to one, would 
you not beware of saying that the addition is the cause of its 
being two, or division when it has been divided ; and would 
you not loudly assert that, you know no other way in -which 
each thing subsists, than by partaking of the peculiar essence 
of each of which it partakes, and that in these cases you can 
assign no other cause of its becoming two than its partaking of 
duality ; and that such things as are to become two must needs 
partake of this, and what is to become one, of unity; but these 
divisions and additions, and other such subtleties, you would 
dismiss, leaving them to be given as answers by persons wdser 
than yourself: wdiereas you, fearing, as it is said, your own 
shadow and inexperience, w^ould adhere to this safe hypothesis, 
and answer accordingly? But if any one should assail this 
hypothesis of yours, would you not dismiss him and refrain 
from answering him till you had considered the consequences 
resulting from it, whether in your opinion they agree with or 
differ from each other? But when it should be necesssary for 
you to give a reason for it, would you give one in a similar 
way, by again laying down another hypothesis, which should 
appear the best of higher principles, until you arrived at some- 
thing satisfactory, hut at the same time you would avoid 
making confusion, as disputants do, in treating of the first 
' principle and the .''results^ arising from it, if, you really desire 
'to arrive at ;the' truth of things, 116, For , they,- perhaps* 
make no account at all of this, nor pay any attention to it, 
for they are able, through their wisdom, to mingle all things 
together, and at the same time please themselves. But you, 
if you are a philosopher, would act, I think, as I now de- 
.scribef* ' . - ' , 

Too speak most truly,’ said Simmias and Cebes together, 

' '&heo. By Jupiter^ Phsedo, they said so with' good reason: 

‘ .for he- appears bo me' to, have explained these things -with won*- 
, derful: clearness* :even, to ,'one endued with a small degree of 
Intelligence/; ' \ 


P,hmS» Certamiy, Echecrates,,- and so it appeared to all who 
were present. 

EeliBo. And so it appears to me, who was absent, and now* 
hear it related. But what was said after this } 

As well as I remember, when these things had been granted 
him, and it was allowed that each several idea exists of itself^, 
and that other things partaking of them receive their denomi- 
nation from them, he next asked : ‘‘ If then,” he said, 

you admit that these things are so, whether, when you say 
that Simmias is greater than Socrates, but less than Phsedo, 
do you not then say that magnitude and littleness are both in 
Simmias?” 

I do.” 

1 17. “ And yet,” he said, “ you must confess that Simmias^s 
exceeding Socrates is not actually true in the manner in which 
the words express it ; for Simmias does not naturally exceed 
Socrates, in that he is Simmias, but in consequence of the 
magnitude which he happens to have ; nor, again, does he ex- 
ceed Socrates, because Socrates is Socrates, but because Socra- 
tes possesses littleness in comparison with his magnitude ?” 

True.” 

“ Nor, again, is Simmias exceeded by Phmdo, because Pinedo 
is Phsedo, but because Phaado possesses magnitude in compari- 
son with Simmias’s littleness ?” 

- is soi” 

Thus, then, Simmias has the appellation of being both 
little and great, being between both, by exceeding the littleness 
of one through his own magnitude, and to the other yielding a 
magnitude that exceeds his own littleness.” And at the same 
time, smiling, he said, “ I seem to speak with the precision ol 
a short-hand -writer; however, it is as I say.” 

He allowed iti , , • - 

118. ‘'But I say it for this reason, wishing you to be of the 
same opinion as myself. For it appears to me, not only that 
magnitude itself is never disposed to be at the same time great 
and little, but that magnitude inps never admits the little, nor 
is disposed to be exceeded, but one of two things, either to fiee 
and, %vithdraw wheU' its contrary, ''theAittiej'approacIies it, or’' 
. wb0n has actually come, to' perish ; but that it is not disposed, ' 
-•by, sustaining and receiving iittteness, to be different from what' 

, ’ ' tf, literally,,*^ is something.” ’ 
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it was.. Just as I, hatiug received and sustained littleness^ anil 
still continuing the same person that I am, am this same little 
person : but that, while it is great, never endures to be little. 
And in like manner the little that is in us is not disposed at 
any time to become or to be great, nor is any thing else among 
contraries, while it. continues what it was, at the same time 
disposed to become and to be its contrary ; but in this contin- 
gency it either departs or perishes/^ 

119. ** It appears so, to me/’' said Cebes, in every respect/’ 
But some one of those pi’esent, on hearing this, I do not 
dearly remember •who he was, said, By the gods, was not 
the very contrary of what is now asserted admitted in the for- 
mer part of our discussion, that the greater is produced from 
the less, and the less from the greater, and in a word, that the 
very production of contraries is from contraries? But now it 
appears to me to be asserted that this can never be the case.” 

Upon this Socrates, having leant his head forward and lis- 
tened, said, You Have reminded me in a manly way ; you do 
not, however, perceive the difference between w'hat is now and 
what was then asserted. For then it was said, that a contrary 
thing is produced from a contrary ; but now, that a contrary 
can never become contraiy to itself, neither ‘that whicli is in 
us, nor that which is in nature. For then, my friend, we spoke 
of things that have contraries, calling them by the appellation 
of those things ; but now we are speaking of those very things, 
from the presence of wdiich things so called receive their appel- 
lation, and of these very things we say that they are never dis- 
posed to admit of production from each other.” 120. And, at 
the same - time locking at Cebes, Has any thing that has been 
' said, Cebesi' disturbed you 

. Indeed/’ said .Cebes, I am hot at’ all so -disposed ; how^* 
ever,, I by no means' say that, there ,are not many things, that 
disturb me.”’ . ' . 

Then/’ he continued, we have quite agreed to this, that 
a contrary can never be contrary to itself.” 

Most certainly/’ he replied. 

' / But' further/’,. he ■^said, consider whether you 'will. agree’ 
, with in this* also;, 'Do you call heat and cold any 
, ^ . ,,, ' , ^ ® 

same afesnow'hhd fire?* ^ 

**By Jupiter,^I’dq,nofe/* 
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But lueat is sometldng diifereut^ from fire, and cold some* 
thing different from snow ' 

Yesd' 

But this, I think, is apparent to yon, that snow, while it is 
snow, can never, when it has admitted beat, as we said before, 
continue to be what it was, snow and hot, but, on the approach 
of heat, it must either withdraw or perish?’’ 

Certainly,’* 

And again, that lire, w^hen cold approaches, it, must 
either depart or perish; but that it will never endure, when it 
has admitted coldness, to continue what it was, fire and cold?” 

12L ‘" You speak truly,” he saida 

“It happens then,” he continued, “with respect to some of 
such things, that not only is the idea itself always thought 
worthy of the same appellation, but likewise something else 
which is not indeed that idea itself but constantly retains its 
form so long as it e,xists. What I mean will perhaps be clearer 
in the following examples. The odd in number must always 
possess the name by which we now call it; must it not ? 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Must it alone of all things, for this I ask, or is there any 
thing else, winch is not the same as the odd, but yet which w^e 
must ahYays call odd, together with its own name, because it 
is so constituted by nature, that it can never be without the 
odd ? But this I say is the case with the number three, and 
many others. For consider with x*espect to the number three ; 
does it not appear to you that it must always be called by its 
own name, as well as by that of the odd, which is not the same 
as the number three ? Yet such is the nature of the number 
three, five, and the entire half of number, that though they 
are not the same as the odd, yet each of them is always odd. 
And again, two and four, and the whole other series of number, 
though not the same as the even, are nevertheless each of them 
always even ; do you admit this or not ? . , 

122. “ How should I not ?” he replied. - 

Observe then/* saW he, ^Svhat 1 wish 'to proven- -It 'is 
that, it appears,' not .only that- the_se 'contraries' do iiot 
admit, ^acii other, bmt tha<i even such things as are not contrary ^ 
/to. each other, and- yet always, possess, 'contraries, do not 'appear 
To admit that idea which is contrary, to the idea that exists in 
; but, whendt approaches,, perish or dep.art# -^hail 
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,wt not allow timt the number three would first perish^ and 
Buffer any thing whateyer, rather than endiircj while it is still 
three, to become even?^^ . 

^*Most certainly,’’ said Cebes. 

And yet,” said he, the number two is not contrary to 
three.” 

Surely not.” 

‘‘ Not only, then, do ideas that are contrary never allow the 
approach ; of each othex*, but some other things also do not 
allow the approach of contraries.” 

“ You say very truly,” he I'eplied, 

Do you wish, then,” he said, ‘‘ that, if we are able, we 
should define what these things are r” 

Certainly.” 

Would they not then, Cebes,” he said, “be such things 
as whatever they occupy, compel that thing not only to retain ; 
its own idea, but also that of something "’which is always a 
contrary } 

“ How do you mean ?” 

123. “ As we just now said. For you know surely, that 
whatever things tlxe idea of three occupies must of necessity 
act only be three, but also odd ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Tc such a thing, then, we assert, that the idea contrary to 
that form which constitutes this can never come.” 

“ It cannot.” 

“ But did the odd make it so ?” 

/‘Yes.” , , I 

“ And is the contrary to this the idea of the even ?” 

“Yes.’*' ■ ; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' Thfej idea of the even, then, wEl never come to' the' three j 

“No surely.” ‘ ^ ^ 

“ Three, then, has no part in the even?” 

, “None whatever.” ■ ' * ' ' ' 

“ The number three is uneven 

•“Yes.”, , ■ /, . ' ' ' ' , 

; "“What therefore T said should, be. de|liied, ■ namely, wKal 
things they are which, though not contrary to so'me particular 

|hing^-ryet dO''not'admit:Of contraxy'itseffj'aB'T'in prelent'" 

mstance,^ ; the number ^-three' though ' not contrary to the even, 
'4oes not thO' more admit 'it, for it always- brings the cou* 



trary witli it, Jttst as the number two .does to the odd, fee 
to cold, - and many other particulars,^ consider then, whether 
you would thus define, not only that 'a contrary does not 
admit a contrary, but also that that which brings with it a 
contrary to that to which it approaches, will never admit the 
contrary of that wdiich it brings with 'it. 124. But call it to 
mind again, for it will not be useless to hear it often repeated* 
Five will not admit the idea of the even, nor ten, its double, 
that of the odd. This double then, though it is itself contrary 
to something else*^, yet will not admit the idea of the odd; nor 
will half as much again, nor other things of the kind, such as 
the half and the third part admit the idea of the whole, if you 
follow me and agree with me that it is so.’* 

“ I entirely agree with you/’ he said,'*' and follow you.” 
**Tell me" again, then,” he said, *‘from the beginning; and 
do not answer me in the terms in which I put the question, 
but in different ones, imitating my example. For I say this 
because, besides that safe mode of answering, which I' men- 
tioned at first P, from what has now been said, I' see another no 
less safe one. For if you should ask me 'what that is, which if it 
be in. the body will cause it to be hot, I should not give you 
that safe but unlearned answer, that it is heat, but one more 
elegant, from what wm have just now said, that it is fire : nor, 
if you should ask me what that is, which if it be in the body, 
will cause it to.>e diseased, should- 1' say that it is disease, but 
fever nor, if you should ask what .that is, 'which if it be in 
number, will cause it to he odd, should I say that it is unevenness, 
but unity, and so with other things. ■'■But consider whether 
you sufficiently understand what I mean.” 

125. ** Perfectly so,” he replied. 

“ Answer me then,” he said, ** what that is, which when it 
is in the body, the body will be alive r” 

** Soul,” he replied. ■ ^ . . 

** Is mot this, then, always the case 

should it not be ?” said he* ^ _ 

** Boes the soul, then, always bring life' to whatever' It ocou^ 
•pies 

It does indeed,” he ‘replied* . 

Whether, then, is there any thing ;COBtrary to life or not?” 
'l^^Thfec is,” -he 'replied* \ 

, , , y That i%. to single* . ^ See § llfi'’ 
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'' The soulj then, will never admit the contrary of that which 
it brings with it, as has been already allowed?’' 

Most assuredly,-’ replied Cebos. 

What then r how- do we denominate that which does not 
admit the idea of the even 

“ Uneven,” he replied. 

‘‘And that which does not admit the just, nor the musical?” 

‘‘ Unmusical,” he said,, “ and unjust.” , 

‘‘ Be it so. But what do we call that which does not admit 
death?’* . ^ . 

‘‘ Immortal,” he replied, 

“ Therefore does not the soul admit death ?” 

‘‘ No.” 

Is the soul, then, immortal r” 

“ Immortal,” 

“ Be it so,” be said. “ Shall We say then, that this has been 
BOW demonstrated ? or how think you ?” 

“ Most completely, Socrates.” 

“ What then,” said he, “ Cebes, if it were necessary for the 
uneven to be imperishable, wmuld the number three be other-, 
wise than imperishable ?” 

“ How should it not ?” 

** If, therefore, it were also necessary that what is without 
heat should be imperishable, when any one should introduce 
heat to snow, would not the snow withdraw itself, safe and 
unmelted? For it would not perish; nor yet 'vould it stay 
and admit the heat” 

"“You say truly he replied.'- . ‘ 

, In like manner,; I ‘ 'think; if - that which is Insusceptible of 
, cold were imperishable, that when any thing cold approached 
the fire, it would neither be extinguished nor perish, but would 
depart quite safe.” 

“ Of necessity,” he said. 

Must we not then of necessity,” he continued, “ speak thus 
, of that which is immortal ? if that which Is immortal is im« 
perishable, it is impossibly for the soul to perish, when death 
approaches' it* ‘For, frpm^ whaf; ,has been said already, it 'will 
uipt admit death#' nor’. 'wiil-e ver.be! dead, Just as we said that 
three will never he ey'eh, nor again will the cdd, nor will fire' 
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ie colcl^ not yet the lieat that is in fire., 127. ‘ But some one may 
say, what hinders, though the odd can liefer become even by 
the approach of the eveiij as we have allowed, yet, when the 
odd is destroyed, that the even should succeed in its place ? We 
could not contend with him %vho should make this objection^ 
that it is not destroyed ; for the uneven is not imperishable ; 
since, if this ^vere granted us, we might easily have contended, 
that on the approach of the even the odd and the three depart ; 
and we might have contended in the same way with respect to 
fire, heat, and the rest ; might w^e not 
Certainly.’’ 

‘"^Wherefore, with respect to the immortal, if we have 
allowed that it is imperishable, the soul, in addition to its 
being immortal, must also be imperishable; if not, there will 
be need of other arguments.” 

‘‘But there is no need,” he said, “ as far as that is concerned ; 
for scarcely could any thing not admit of corruption, if that 
which -is immortal and eternal is liable to it.” 

128. “ The deity, indeed, I think,” said Socrates, “and the 
idea itself of life, and if any thing else is immortal, muvst be 
allowed by all beings to be incapable of dissolution.” 

“ By Jupiter,” he replied, “ by all men indeed, and still more, 
as I think, by the gods.” 

“Since, then, that which is immortal is also incorruptible, 
can the soul, since it is immortal, be any thing else than im- 
perishable 

“ It must of necessity be so.” 

“ 'When, therefore, death approaches a man, the mortal part 
of him, as it appears, dies, but the immortal part departs safe 
and imcoiTupted, having withdrawn itself from death r” 

“ It appears so.” 

“ The soul, therefore,” he said, “ Cebes, is most certainly 
immortal and imperishable, and our souls will really exist in 
Hades.” ’ , , , , : 

“ Therefore, Socrates,” he said, “ I have nothing further to 
say against this,, nor any reason for doubting your, arguments, 
!But ifSimmias here or anyone else ■ has .any thing4o say, it 
were well for him not to be silent;' for 1 know not to what 
- Oilier oppthturiity beyond the present 'any one' can ‘defer it, who 
Wislips either to speak, or hear about'the'sh things,”' , 

' '129. ‘'“But indeed/’ said neither' have I 
, reason to doubt; what' has, been urged'; '‘yet from the magni-* 
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tiido of tlie subiect discussed, and from my low opinion of 
human weakness, I am compelled still to retain a doubt wthin 

myselfwith respect to what has been said.” 

“Not only so, Simmias,” said Socrates, “but you say tins 
well and moreover the first hypotheses, even though they arc 
credible to you, should nevertheless be examined more care- 
fully and if you should investigate them sufficiently, I think 
you will follow my reasoning as far as it is possible for man 
to do so ; and if this very point becomes clear, you will enquire 
no further.’’ 

You speak truly,” be said. 

But it is right,, my -friends,” he said, that we should con- 
sider this, that if the soul is immortal, it requires our care not 
only for the present time, which we call life, hut tor all time ; 
and the danger would now appear to be dreadful, if one shouicl 
neglect it. 130. For if death were a deliverance from every 
thing, it would he a gi-eat gain for the wicked, when they die, 
to be delivered at the same time from the body, and from thmr 
vices together with the soul: but now, since it appears to be 
immortal, it can have no other refuge from evils, nor safety, 
except by becoming as good and vdse as possible. For toe 
soul goes to Hades,. possessing nothing else but its discipline 
aud education, which are said to be of the greatest adyantage 
or detriment to the dead, on the very beginning of bis journey 
thither. For thus it is said ; that each person’s demon %vho 
was assigned to him while living, when he dies conducts him 
to some place, %vhere they that are assembled together must 
x*eceive sentence and then proceed to Hades with that guide, 
who has been ordered to conduct them from hence thithei^ 
But tlier'e _haYing received their deserts,, and. having remained 
the appointed time, another guide brings them^ back hither 
again, after many and long revolutions of time. The journey, 
then, is not such as the Teiephus of iEschylus describes it. 
For he says that a simple path leads to Hades ; but it appears 
to me to be neither simple nor one: for there would be no 
need of guides, nor could any one ever miss the 'ivay, it ^there 
' 'were 'but -one. .■ But now it appears -to have many divisions 
and windings;' and'” this 1 conjecture from' our religious nnd 
funeral, rites^" ‘131. The^_ well-ordered and wise soul, then, 

‘ It is.<!ifEcu!t'to'>kpresathe’ distiBCtion between "Sm&. md the 

former word seems to have referehce to the souls of the deiidi the l4tteT 
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both follows, and is not ignorant of its present condition ; but 
that which through passion clings to the body, as I said before, 
having longingly fluttered about it for a long time, and about 
its visible place^, after vehement resistance and great suffering, 
is forcibly and with great difficulty led away by its appointed 
demon. And when it arrives at the place wdiere the others 
are, imp are and having done any such thing as the committal 
ot‘ unrighteous murders or other similar actions, which are 
kindred to these, and are the deeds of kindred souls, every 
one shuns it and turns away from it, and will neither be its 
fellow-traveller or guide, but it wanders about, oppressed 
with every kind of helplessness until certain periods have 
elapsed: and when these are completed, it is can’ied of 
necessity to an abode suitable to it; but the soul which has 
passed through life with purity and moderation, having ob- 
tained the gods for its fellow-travellers and guides, settles 
each in the place suited to it. 132. There are indeed many 
and wonderful places in the earth, and it is itself neither of 
such a kind, nor of such a magnitude, as is supposed by those 
who are accustomed to speak of the earth, as I have been, per- 
suaded by a certain person/' 

Whereupon Simmias said, How mean you, Socrates ? For 
I too have heard many things about the earth, not however 
those things which have obtained your belief : I would there- 
fore gladly hear them.*' 

** Indeed, Simmias, the art of Glaucus® does not seem to 
me to be required to relate what these things are ; that they 
are true however, appears to me more than the art of Glaucus 
can prove, and besides, I should probably not be able to do it, 
and even if I did know how, what remains to me of life, 
Simmias, seems insufficient for the length of the subject. 
However, the form of the earth, such as I am persuaded it 
is, and the different places in it, nothing hinders me from 
telling/’ , ' , ^ , 

‘*But that %vili be enough,” said Simmias. 

am persuaded, then,” said he, “in the first place, that, 
if the earth is in the middle of the heavens, and is of a spherical 
form, it has no need of air, nor of any other similar fox'ce, to 
prevent it from falling, but that the similarity of the heavens 

■, ^ Its' place of intemeiit 

' » 'A prove'rb meankg a matter, of great difficulty.” 
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to tliemselves on every side, and tlie equilibiiimi of tlio earth 
itself, are sufficient to support it; for a thing in a state of 
equilibrium when placed in the middle of something that 
presses it equally on all sides cannot incline more or less on 
any side, but being equally affected all around remains uii- 
moTed, 133. In the first place then/’ he said, am per- 
suaded of this.’* 

“ And very properly so,” said Simmias. 

“Yet further,” said he, “that it is very large, and that we 
who inhabit some small portion of it, from the riTer Phasis to 
the pillars of Hercules, dwell about the sea, like ants or frogs 
about a marsh, and that many others elsewhere dwell in many 
similar places, for that there are every where about the earth 
many hollows of various forms and sizes into which there is a 
confiuence of water, mist, and air; but that the earth itself, 
being pure, is situated in the pure heavens, in which are the 
stars, and which most persons who are accustomed to speak 
about such things call ether; of which these things are the 
sediment and are continually flowing into the hollow parts of 
the earth. 134. That we are ignorant, then, that we are dwell- 
ing in its hollo^vs, and imagine that we inhabit the upper parts 
of the earth, just as if any one dwelling in the bottom of the 
sea, should think that he dwelt on the sea, and, beholding the 
sun and the other stars through the water, should imagine that 
the sea was the heavens, but through sloth and weakness should 
never have reached the surface of the sea, nor, having emerged 
and risen up from the sea to this region, have seen how much 
more pure and more beautiful it is than the place where he is, 
nor has heard of it from any one else who has seen it. This 
.then is' the, very -condition in^%vhich'we ,are.; for* dwelling in 
some hollow of the earth, ^ we think that we dwell on the sur- 
face of it, and call the air heaven, as if the stars moved through 
this, being heaven' itself.' But this is because by reason of our 
%yeakness and sloth, we are unable to reach to the summit of 
the air. Since, if any one could arrive at its summit, or, be- 
coming winged, could fly up thither, or emerging from hence, 
he would see, — just as with us,, fishes emerging from the sea, 

, beiipld- what is here,* — so any one would behold things there, 
and Jf his' -nature, -were, able to endure the contemplation, lie 
would know that -that -is the trufe hekvqh, and, the true light, 
and the true earth/. ''135. Fov tMe 'earth and these stones, and 
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tlie whole region here, are decayed' and corroded, as things 
in tl'ie sea by the saltness ; for nothing of any value grows in 
the sea, nor, in a word, does it contain any thing perfect, but 
tiiere are caverns and sand, and mud in abundance, and filth, 
in whatever parts of the sea there is earth, nor are they at 
all worthy to be compared with the beautiful things wdth us. 
But on the other hand, those things in the upper regions of 
the earth would appear far more to excel the things with us. 
For, if we may tell a beautiful fable, it is well ’worth hearing, 
Simmias, what kind the things are on the earth beneath the 
heavens.” 

‘‘Indeed, Socrates,” said Simmias, ‘^we should be '^xry glad 
to hear that fable.” 

136. ‘‘First of all then, my friend,” he continued, “this 
earth, if any one should survey it from above, is said to have 
the appearance of balls covered with twelve different pieces of 
leather, variegated and distinguished with colours, of ’^vhich 
the colours found here, and which painters use, are as it were 
copies. But there the whole earth is composed of such, and 
hr more brilliant and pure than these ; for one part of it is 
purple, and of wonderful beauty, part' of a golden colour, and 
part of white, more white than chalk or snow, and in like man- 
ner composed of other colours, and those more in number and 
, xnore beautiful than any we have ever beheld. And those very 
hollow parts of the earth, though filled with water and air, ex- 
hibit a certain species of colour, shining among the variety of 
other colours, so that one continually variegated aspect pre- 
sents itself to the view. In this earth, being such, all things 
that grow, grow in a manner proportioned to its nature, trees, 
fiowers, and fruits ; and again, in like manner, its mountains 
and stones possess, in the same proportion, smoothness and 
transparency, and more beautiful colours ; of which the well- 
known stones here that are so highly pi‘i 2 ed are but fragments, 
such as sardin-stones, jaspers, and emeralds, and all of that 
kind. But there, there is nothing subsists that is not of this 
character, and even more beautiful than these, 137. But the 
reason of this is, because the stones there are pure, and not 
eaten up and decayed, like those here,,, by rottenness and salt- 
ness, which iiov/ down hither together, and which produce 
• "deformity 'and- disease in the stones' and the earth, and in. other 
;;thi:np^\eveii aniiAals and plants*' But that earth is adorned 
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with all these, and’ moreo?er with gold .and silver, and other 
things of the kind : for they are naturally conspicuous, being 
utimerous and large, and in all parts of the earth ; so that to 
behold it is a sight for the blessed. There are also many other 
animals and men upon it, some dwelling in mid»earth, others 
about the air, as we do about the sea, and others in islands 
which the air flows round, and which are near the continent : 
and In one word, what water and the sea are to us, for our 
necessities^ the air is to them ; and what air is to us, that ether 
ig to them. 138* But their seasons are of such a temperament 
that they ai*e free, from disease, and live for a much longer 
time than those here, and surpass us in sight, hearing, and 
smelling, and every thing of this kind, as much as air excels 
water, and ether air, in purity. Moreover, they ha,ve abodes 
and temples of the gods, in which gods really dwell, and voices 
and oracles, and sensible visions of the gods, and such-like in« 
tereourse with them; the sun too, and moon, and stars, are 
seen by them such as they realty are, and their felicity in other 
respects is correspondent with these things. 

“ And such indeed is the nature of the whole earth, and the 
parts about the earth; but there are many places all round 
it throughout its cavities, some deeper and more open than 
that in which we dwell : but others that are deeper, have a 
less chasm than our region, and others are shallower in depth 
than it is here and broader. 139. But all these are in many 
places perforated one into another under the earth, some with 
narrower and some with wider channels, and have passages 
through, by which a great quantity of water flows from one 
into another, as into basins, and there are immense bulks of 
ever-flowing rivers under the earth, both of hot and cold water, 
and a great quantity of Are, and mighty rivers of Are, and 
many of liquid mke, some purer, and some more miry, as in 
Sicily thm'e are rivers of mud that flow before the lava, and 
the lava itself, and from tliese the several places are fllled, ac- 
cording as the overflow from time to time happens to come to 
each of them. But ail these move up and down as it were by 
a certain oscillation existing in the earth. And this oscillation 
proceeds from such natural cause as this ; one of the chasms 
of the' e®th is'; exceedingly .large, and perforated through tim 
• entire • earthy and is that whtyh Homer * .speaks of, ^ very fat 
' Iliad, II h viii ?. W. ■ * 
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of,'' wliere' is the most profound ■ abyss Beneath the eaiilu* 
which elsewhere both he and many; other poets have' called 
Tartarus. For into •this chasm all rivers €oW together, , and 
from it flow out again ; 'hut they severally derive their charac-' 
ter from the earth through which they flow. 140. And the 
reason why all streams flow out from thence, and flow into it, is 
because this liquid has neither bottom nor base. Therefore It 
oscillates and fluctuates up and down, and the air and the wind 
around it do the same; for they accompany it both when it 
rushes" to those parts of the earth, and when to these. • And as 
in respiration the flowing breath is continually breathed out 
and drawn in, so there tlie wind oscillating with the liquid, 
causes certain vehement and irresistible winds both as it en- 
ters and goes out. When, thearefore, the water rushing in de- 
scends to the place which ’we call the lower region, it flows 
through the earth into the streams there and flils them, just as 
men pump up water. But when again it leaves those regions 
and rushes hither, it again fills the rivers here, and these, when 
fllled, flow through channels and through the earth, and having 
severally reached the several places to which they are journey- 
ing, they make seas, lakes, rivers, and fountains, 141. Then 
sinking again from thence beneath the earth, some of them 
having gone round longer and more numerous places, and 
others round fewer and shorter, they again discharge them- 
selves into Tartarus, some much lower than they w^ere dra wn 
up, others only a little so, but all of them flow in again beneath 
the point at which they flowed out. And some issue out di- 
rectly opposite the place by which they flow in, others on the 
same side ; there are also some which having gone round alto- 
gether in a circle, folding themselves once or several times 
round the earth, like serpents, when they had descended as low 
as possible, discharge themselves again : and it is possi le for 
them to descend on either side as far as the middle, but n ot be- 
yond ; for in each direction there is an acclivity to the streams 
both ways. ' . , . . • ■ ' 

Now there are many other large and various streams, but 
among this great number there ax*e four certain streams, of 
which the largest, and that which flows most outw^ardly round 
the earth, is called Ocean, but directly opposite this, and flow- 
ing. in- a contrary direction,- is Acheron,- which flows through, 
.•'other 'de'sert places, and , mbreover passing under the earthi 
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reaches the Acheriisian lake, where the souls of most wlio ilie 
arrive, aud having remained there for certain destined periods, 
some longer and some shorter, are again sent forth into the 
generations of animals. 142. A third river issues midway 
between these, and near its source falls into a vast region, 
burning with abundance of hre, and forms a lake larger than 
our sea, boiling with water and mud ; from hence it proceeds 
in a circle, turbulent and muddy, and folding itself round it 
reaches both other places and the ‘extremity of the Acheriisian 
lake, but does not mingle with its water; but folding itself 
oftentimes beneath the earth, it discharges itself into the lo’wer 
parts of Tartarus. And this is the river which they call Pyri- 
phiegethon, whose burning streams emit dissevered fragments 
in whatever part of the earth they happen to be. Opposite to 
this again the fourth river first falls into a place dreadful and 
savage, as it is said, having its wdiole colour like cyan us 
this they call Stygian, and the lake, wliich the river forms by 
its discharge, Styx. This river having fallen in here, and re- 
ceived awful power in the water, sinking beneath the earth, 
proceeds, folding itself round, in an opposite course to Pvri- 
phiegethon, and meets it in the Acherusian lake from a con- 
trary direction. Neither does the water of this river mingle 
with any other, but it too, having gone round in a circle, dis- 
charges itself into Tartarus, opposite to Pyriphlegethon. Its 
uame, as the poets say, is Cocytiis. 

143. These things being thus constituted, when the dead 
arrive at the place to which their demon leads them severally, 
first of all they are judged, as well those who. have lived well 
and piously, as those who have not. And those who appear 
to have passed a middle kind of life, proceeding to Acheron^ 
and embarking in the vessels they have, on these arrive at the 
lake, and there dwell, and when they are purified, and have 
suffered punishment for the iniquities they may have commit- 
ted, they are set free, and each receives the reward of his good 
deeds, according to his deserts : but those who appear to be 
incurable, through the magnitude of their offences, either from 
having committed many , and great sacrileges, or many unjust 
■'and' lawless murders, or other similar crimes, these- a suitable 
destiny ■ hurls into Tartarus, whence they 'never, come -forth. 

u A metallic substance of a deep blue colour, frequently maiitioiied by 
the earliest Grecian writers 'but of which the nature is unknown. 
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144* But ttose who appear to' have been gailty .of curable, 
yet great offences, such as those who ■ through anger have 
committed any violence against 'father or mother, and have 
lived the remainder of their life in a state of penitence, or they 
who have become homicides in a similar manner, these must of 
necessity fall into Tartarus, but after they have fallen, and 
have been ^ there for a year, the wave casts them forth, the 
homicides into Cocytus, but the parricides and matricides into 
Pyriphlegethon : but when, being borne along, they arrive at 
the Acherusian lake, there they cry out to and invoke, some 
those whom they slew, others those whom they injured, and in- 
voking them, they entreat and implore them to suffer them to 
go out into the lake, and to receive them, and if they persuade 
them, they go out, and are freed from their sufferings, but if 
not, they are borne back to Tartarus, and thence again to the 
rivers, and they do not cease from suffering this until they 
have persuaded those whom they have injured, for this sen- 
tence was imposed on them by the judges. 145. But those 
who are found to have lived an eminently holy life, these 
are they, wdio, being freed and set at large from these re. 
gioBS in the earth, as from a prison, arrive at the pure abode 
above, and dwell on the upper parts of the earth. And among 
these, they who have sufficiently purified themselves by phi- 
losophy shall live wdthoiit bodies, throughout all future time, 
and shall arrive at habitations yet more beautiful than these, 
which it is neither easy to describe, nor at present is there suf- 
ficient time for the purpose. 

But for the sake of these things which we have described, 
we should use every endeavour, Simmias, so as to acquire vir- 
tue and wisdom in this life ; for the reward is noble, and the 
hope great. 

To affirm positively, indeed, that these things are exactly 
as I have described them, does not become a man of sense ; 
that however either this, or something of the kind, takes place 
with respect to our souls and their, habitations— since our soul 
is certainly immortal— this appears to me most fitting to be 
Relieved, and worthy the hamrd for -one 'who trusts in its 
^ reality; ior the hazard' is noble, and, it “is right to allure our- 
,$elve,s^witli such things, as with -enchantments ; for which rea- 

I, have 'prolonged my story to such a length* 146. -On 
account ' of these things, then, a man ought to be confident 
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about Ms soul, who during this life has disregarded all the plea- 
sures and ornaments of the body as foreign from his nature, 
and who, having thought that they do more harm than good, 
lias zealously applied himself to the acquirement of know- 
ledge, and who having adorned his soul not with a foreign but 
its own proper ornament, temperance, justice, fortitude, free- 
dom, and truth, thus waits for his passage to Hades, as one 
who is ready to depart whenever destiny shall summon him. 
You then/’ he continued, **Simmias,and Cebes, and the rest, 
will each of you depart at some future time ; but now destiny 
summons me, as a tragic writer would say, and it is nearly 
time for me to betake myself to the bath; for it appears to 
me to be better to drink the poison after I have bathed my- 
self, and not to trouble the women with washing my dead 
body.” 

147. When he had thus spoken, Crito said, So be ity 
Socrates, but what commands have you to give to these or to 
me, either respecting your children, or any other matter, in 
attending to which we can most oblige you ?” 

“What I always say, Crito,’’ he replied, nothing new; 
that by taking care of yourselves you will oblige both me and 
mine, and yourselves, whatever you do, though you should not 
now promise it; but if you neglect yourselves, and will not 
live as it were in the footsteps of what has been now and for- 
merly said, even though you should promise much at present, 
and that earnestly, you will do no good at all.” 

“ We will endeavour then so to do,” he said ; but how 
shall we bury you ?” 

Just as you please,” he said, “ if only you can catch me^ 
and I do not escape from you.” 148. And at the same time 
smiling gently, and looking round on us, he said ; I cannot 
persuade Crito, my friends, that I am that Socrates who ii 
now conversing with you, and who methodizes each part of 
the discourse ; but he thinks that I am he whom he will shortly 
behold dead, and asks how he should bury me. But that which 
I some time since argued at length, that when I have drunk 
the poison I shall no longer remain with you, but shall depart 
td .some happy state of the blessed, this I seem to liave urged 
to him 'in' vain# though I meant at ' the same time to console 
,both jonWid" inyself.; Be 'yd then;,iny sureties to Crito,” he 
said, in an obligation contrary to that which he made to. the 
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judges j for lie imdertook tkat f should^ remain ; bat do you 
be sureties that,, when I die, I shalb.not 'remain, but shall de- 
part, that Crito may more easily hearlt, and when he sees my 
body either burnt or buried, may not be afiiicted for me, as if 
I suffered some dreadful thing, nor say at my interment that, 
Socrates is laid out, or is carried out, or is buried. 149.. For 
be well assured,*^ he said, most excellent Crito, that to speak 
improperly is not only culpable as to the thing itself, but like- 
wise occasions some injury to our souls. You must have a 
good courage then, and say that you bury my body, and bury 
it in such a manner as is pleasing to you, and as you think is 
most agreeable to our laws.'' 

When he had said thus he rose, and went into a chamber to 
bathe, and Crito followed him, but he directed us to wait for 
him. We waited, therefore, conversing among ourselves about 
what had been said, and considering it again, and sometimes 
speaking about our calamity, how severe it would he to us, 
sincerely thinking that, like those who are deprived of a father, 
we should pass the rest of our life as orphans. When he had 
bathed, and his children were brought to him, for he had two 
little sons and one grown up, and the women belonging to his 
family were come, having conversed with them in the presence 
of Crito, and given them such injunctions as he wished, he 
directed the women and children to go away, and then returned 
to us. And it was now near sun-set; for he spent a consider- 
able time within. 150. But when he came from bathing he 
sat down, and dkl not speak much afterwards ; then the officer 
of the Eleven came in, and standing near him, said, “ Socratp, 
I shall not have to hnd that fault with you that I do with 
others, that they are angry with me, and curse me, when, by 
order of the archons, I bid them drink the poison. But you, 
on all other occasions daring the time you have been here, I 
have found to be the most noble, meek, and excellent man of 
all that ever came into this place : and, therefore, I aui now 
well convinced that you will not be angry with me, for you 
know who are to blame, but with them. Now, then, for you 
know what I came to announce to you, farewell, and endeavour 
■'to bear what 'is inevitable as easily aS' possible/' And at- the 
same, time, bursting into tears, He' turned away 'and withdrew. 

’ 151. And Socrates, looking after him, said, ** And thou, top* 

^ fare’^veli, we will ffo as you direct*" At the same .time tiirning 
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to uSj he. said, How .courteous tlie man is; during tlie whole 
time I have been here he has visited me, and conversed with 
me sometimes^ and proved the worthiest of men ; and ndw how 
generousiy he weeps for me* But come, Crito, let us obey 
him, and let some one bring the poison, if it is ready pounded;, 
but if not, let the man pound it.” 

Then Crito said, *^But I think, Socrates, that the sun is 
still on the mountains, and has not yet set. Besides, I know 
that others, have drunk the poison very late, after it had been 
announced to them, and ha%m supped and drunk freely, and 
some even have enjoyed the objects of their love. Do not 
hasten then, for there; is, yet time.” 

Upon this Socrates replied, These men whom you mention, 
Crito, do these things with good reason, for they think they 
shall gain by so doing, and I too with good reason shall not 
do so ; for I think I shall gain nothing by drinking a little 
later, except to become ridiculous to myself, in being so fond 
of life, and sparing of it when none any longer remains, Co 
then,” he said, obey, and do hot resist.” 

152. Crito having heard this, nodded to the boy that stood 
near. And the boy having gone out, and staid for some time, 
came, bringing with him the man that was to administer the 
poison, who brought it ready pounded in a cup. And Socrates^ 
m seeing the man, said, ** Well, my good friend, as you are 
dcilied in these matters, what must I do ?” 

""Nothing else,” he replied, ""than when you have drunk 
it walk about, until there is a heaviness in your legs, then lie 
down; thus it will do its purpose.” And at the same time 
he held out the cup to Socrates. And he having received it 
very cheerfully, Echeorates,' neither trembling, nor changing 
at all in colour or countenance, but, as he was wont, looking 
stedfastly at the man, said, ""What say you of this potion, 
with respect to making a libation to any one, is it lawful or 
not?” ■ . . ‘ . 

""'We only pound so much, Socrates,” he said, as we think 
sufficient to drink.” 

""I understand you,” he said, but it is certainly both law-*, 
fill and' right ;.to pray to the gods,, that my departure hence ■ 
thither, may be happy; which therefore-. I pjray, and so may it 
' be.” '* Anti as he said'; this he drank it off readily and caloi^^ 
!nms fai*, most', of ‘us were’ 'with difficulty able to restrain our^ 
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selves frora weeping, but when we saw Iiim drinlcingj and hav- 
ing, finished the draught, 'we,, douM do 'so no longer; but in 
spite of myself the tears came In full torrent, so that, covering 
my face, f wept for myself, for I did not weep for him, hut for 
my own fortune, in being deprived of such a friend. But Crito, 
even before me, when he could not restrain his tears, had risen 
up. '154. But Apoilodorus even before this had not ceased 
weeping, and then bursting into an agony of grief, weeping 
and lamenting, he pierced the heart of every one present, ex- 
cept Socrates himself. But he said, What are you doing, 
my admirable friends ? I indeed, for this reason chiefly, sent 
away the women, that they might not commit any folly of this 
kind. For I have heard that it is right to die with good omens. 
Be quiet, therefore, and hear up.** 

When we heard this we were ashamed, and restrained our 
tears. But he, having walked about, when he said that his 
legs were growing heavy, laid down on his back ; for the man 
so directed him. And at the same time he who gave him the 
poison, taking hold of him, after a short interval examined his 
feet and legs ; and then having pressed his foot hard, he asked 
if he felt it : he said that he did not. And after this he pressed 
his thighs ; and thus going higher, he shewed us that he was 
growing cold and stiff. Then Socrates touched himself, and 
said, that when the poison reached his heart he should then 
depart. 155, But now the parts around the lower beUy were 
almost cold ; when uncovering himself, for he had been covered 
over, he said, and they were his last words, ^"Crito, we owe 
a cock to ^sculapiiis ; pay it, therefore, and do not neglect 
it/' . ' 

** It shall be done/* said Crito, ** but consider whether you 
have any thing else to say.** 

To this question he gave no reply ; but shortly after he gave 
a convulsive movement, and the man covered him, and his eyes 
were fixed; and Crito, perceiving it, closed liis mouth aiid 
eyes, ' ^ 

This, Echecrates, was the end of our friend, a man, as we 
may say, the best of all of Im -time that we have known, and 
morepyei'f the most 'Wise and just*, ■ ■ - 


EfTRODUCTlON TO THE GOEGIAS. 

CALiiiciiES and Folas, two friends of Gorgias^ the famous 
orator of Leontium m Sicily, happening to meet with Socrates 
and Chserephon, tell the former that he has sustained a great 
loss in not having been just now present when Gorgias was 
exhibiting his art, Chsrephon admits that the fault is his, 
but adds that as Gorgias is his friend he ,can easily persuade 
him to exhibit to them either then, or at a future time. They 
accordingly, all four, adjourn to the house of Callicles, where 
Gorgias is staying. When^ arrived thei'e, Chserephon, at the 
suggestion of Socrates, proposes to question Gorgias as to the 
art he professes ; but Folus, his pupil, somewhat impel tinently 
offers to answer for him, on the ground that Gorgias is fatigued. 
Cheerephon therefore asks, w’^hat is the art in which Gorgias 
is skilled, and what he ought to he called ? To which Folus 
answers, the finest of the arts,” Socrates, not satisfied with 
this, as being no answer at all, begs Gorgias himself to answer. 
He says, that rhetoric is the art he professes, and that he is a 
rhetorician, and able to make others rhetoricians®. 

Socrates, having got Gorgias to promise that he would answer 
briedy, proceeds to ask him about what rhetoric is employed^ 
and of what it is the science. Gorgias says, ** of words,” but 
Socrates shews, that other arts, in. various degrees, make use 
of words, and that some, such as arithmetic and geometry, are 
■altogether conversant 'with words he therefore, requests' him' 
to distinguish between these arts and rhetoric, and to explain 
about %vhat particular thing these words are employed. Gor-. 
gias confidently answers, about the greatest of all human 
concerns and the best,” But the physician, the teacher of 
gymnastics, the money-getter, in short all men, would say that 
'the- end which their- own art aims at is the best ; what 'then is 
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tliis good wliicli you say is tlie greatest good to men ? Gorgias 
answerSj that it is the power of persuading by words. But 
Socrates objects that other arts do the same, for that every one 
who teaches any thing persuades what he teaches ; you must 
^ therefore say of what kind of persuasion, > and on what subject 
rhetoric is the art. It is that which is produced in courts or 
Justice, and other public assemblies, and relates to ‘ matters that 
are just and imjust. But here again Socrates makes Gorgias 
admit, that there are two kinds of persuasion, one that pro- 
duces belief without knowledge, the other that produces know- 
ledge ; which of these two then does rhetoric produce ? doubt- 
less the former. But supposing the question is about the 
choice of physicians or shipwrights, or the building of walls, or 
the construction of ports or docks, will a rhetorician be con- 
sulted, oi a person skilled in these several matters? Here 
Gorgias answers that on these and all other subjects a rhe- 
torician will speak more persuasively than any other artist 
whatever ; but it is his duty to use his art justly; though k 
he uses it unjustly, he and not his teacher is to blame 

Socrates, here, perceiving an inconsistency in Gorgias* state- 
ment, after deprecating his being offended at the course the dis- 
cussion might take, asks whether by saying that a rhetorician 
can speak more persuasively to the multitude on any art, than 
a person skilled in that art, he does not mean the ignorant by 
the multitude; and, that being admitted, whether it does not 
follow that one who is ignorant will be more capable of per- 
suading the ignorant, than one who possesses knowledge? Gor- 
gias allows this to be the case. Is the case, then, the same 
with respect to what is just and unjust, base and honourable, 
good and ' evil ? ' Can a rhetorician persuade the multitude m 
these subjects, himself being ignorant of them, or must he 
, ' /know them before, he. learns , rhetoric* or will ■ the teacher of 
^ rhetoric' 'instruct 'him in these? -Gor^as "professes that if a 
pupil does , not know these" things he. would learn them^'from ; 

' '' ' ^ § 8 — 28 . ■■ ' ' ’ '■ 
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him. But surety' he • who has learnt carperitering* is a car- 
peiiter, music a musician, medicine a physician ; does it not 
follow then, that he who-has learnt justice, must be just, and 
wish to do just actions ? Gorgias admits this too : and yet he 
had just now allowed that a rhetorician might mate an unjust 
ise of his art, and said, that in that case, the teacher ought not 
to be blamed, hut; the person who acts unjustly ought to be 
punisbed®«_ . ' ■ 

'At '.this point Polus', takes up the , discussion, and having 
elected 'to ask questions, instead of ^answering them, begins by 
asking Socrates what _ kind of art he considers rhetoric to he* 
Socrates answers that he, does not think it is any art at ah, but a 
Mud -of skill,' employed for procuring gratification and pleasure * 
In 'other words, a species of flattery, of which there are many 
divisions. Polus asks what division it is. ' Rhetoric, in my 
opinion,” says Socrates, a semblance of a division of the 
political art,” and. as such is base. This answer, however, is 
not intelligible either to Gorgias or Polus ; at the request of the 
former, therefore, Socrates explains himself more clearly^. 

As there, are two-kinds of subject matter, he says, namely, 
BOul and body, so there are two arts, that which relates to the 
soul is political j the other, relating to the body, he is not able 
to describe by one name, but there' are two divisions of, it, 
gymnastics ,and medicine. In the political art legislation cor- 
responds to gymnastics, and the judicial art to medicine. But 
'flattpry,-perceiying^that these. four, take the' best .possible care 
of the s,dui and' body, respectively., has divided \itselfiourfbMt' 
and feigns ' itself, to;' he'what it ‘ pretends, not really ’daring for 
what is best,'" but seducing ignorance by" means, of, pleasure. 
Thus cookery pute'on the garb of medieme, 'and ■ pretends, f hat 
it knows .the aliment^best for the, body; and again, ' personal 
'decoration feigns 'tyself to be gymnastics* Then, he adds, wh^t 
...perepn'at decoration 'isfo gymnastics, that is sophistry to legis- 
' lation,, and yrhat>qobk#y is to medicine, that' is rhetoric to jus- 
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/'ce ; and so being proximate to eacli other, sophists and rlie-* 
toricians are confounded with legislators and judges®. 

Are good rhetoricians, then, asks Folus, to be esteemed as 
vile flatterers in cities ? Socrates replies that they appear to 
him to be of no estimation at all,. But have they not the 
greatest power in cities ? Not, if to have power is a good 
to him who possesses it. For what is it to have power ? is it 
to do what one wishes, or what appears to one to be best ? 
Polus admits that it is not good for a person devoid of under« 
standing to do Vvhat appears to him to be best. He must 
therefore prove that rhetoricians possess understanding, other*- 
wise, since to have power is a good, they cannot do what they 
wish. Polus, however, is unable to , distinguish between doing 
what one wishes and doing what appears to be best, and there- 
fore agrees to change positions with Socrates, and to answer 
instead of asking questions h 

Socrates, then, asks, do men wish what they do for the sake 
of the thing itself, or for some other end ? for instance, do 
men take medicine because they wish to take it, or in order to 
health? Again, do men incur the perils of the sea because 
they, wish to be in peril, or for the. sake of riches ? Clearly the 
latter, in both and all similar cases. Now some things, such 
as wisdom, health, and riches, are good, but their contraries 
evil ; but whatever wm do, we do for the sake of that which is 
good. So that if we kill or banish a person, if it is good to do 
so, we wish it, and do what we wish ; but if it is really evil, 
though it appears to us to be good, we do not what we wish. 
•Polus sees the force of Socrates’ argument, and can only ob- 
ject to it that Socrates himself would like to do wdiat he 
pleased, and would envy another whom he saw slaying, or 
spoiling, or imprisoning whom he pleased. But Socrates 
resolutely; denies ‘this, and ■; insist;^ 'that if he^ must ‘necessarily 
either act unjustly or suffer unjustly, he. should choose the 
latteff 'fbthhat'it'is better .to suffer. than to commit injustice C 
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Polus that eveE a child could coufuto sucli a posi-* 

lion as this ; and in order to do so mentions instances of men 
whom all have accounted happy, though they were unjust, 
especially that of Archelaus, king of Macedonia. But Socrates 
denies that any one who acts unjustly can be happy ; and fur- 
ther than this, he contends that a person who acts unjustly, 
and does not suffer punishment, is more miserable than one 
who meets, mth punishment for his injustice. , To prove this 
he argues that It is more base to commit* injustice than to 
suffer 'it> and if more; base it must ,a!so be worse Polus admits 
the premise, but denies the conclusion* . Socrates, therefore, 
endeavours to make his opponent admit toxs also by the fol- 
lowing arguments. Beautiful things are esteemed beautiful, 
cither on account of their usefulness, or the pleasure they oc- 
casion, or both ; and in like manner base things are deemed 
base on account of the pain or evil they occasion, or both ; so 
that when of two things one is more beautiful than the other, 
it is so because it excels in pleasure or utility, or both ; and 
when of two things one is more base, it must be because it 
exceeds in pain or evil. But Polus has already admitted that 
it is more base to commit injustice than to suffer it ; it must 
therefore be so because it exceeds in pain or evil, or 
But to commit injustice does not exceed the suffering 
pain ; it remains, therefore, that it must exceed it in evil ; 

' epns,e<|uently it must be worse, for whatever _ exceeds ^ another 
,ttiing-in 'evil must necessarily be worseh,. . ' , _ . , ^ . 

,■ : Having established his point thus far he; boW goes ^pn to 
' ' prove that it is the gi*eatest of ’ evils for one who has^ cpm“ 
mitted injustice not to be punished. To suffer punishment 
and to be justly chastised, are one and the same thing. But 
■'ah', just things are beautiful., Moreover wherever there is an 
agent there must also be a patient; and the. patieiit 'suffers ^ 
’ what the agent does ; so that if the 'agent punishes? jttstly the 
“ tjent;. also ’suffers justly* But it has been Just admitted that 
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'whiclx is good, and is benefited in being freed, from the greatest 
evil, wbicli is depravity in the soul. From all this it is evident 
that rlietorie can be of no use ■ whatever . for it is generally 
employed for the purpose of excusing injustice, and screening 
men from the punishment they deservm, which on the contniry 
they ought rather to court than to shunh 

Polos having been thus completely silenced, Callicles takes 
up the argument and begins by asking whether Socrates is 
really in earnest. Finding that he is so, lie blames Polus for 
having granted that it is more base to commit injustice than 
to suffer it ; for that there is a difference between nature and 
law, which Socrates perceiving, confounded that which is more 
base by nature with that which is so by law, and so made that 
which is more base by law appear to be more so by nature ; 
whereas by nature it is more base to suffer injustice than to 
commit it. For the weak and the many make laws wdth a 
view to their own advantage, but nature herself avows that 
it is just that the better should have more than the worse, 
and the more powerful than the weaker. Callicles then pro- 
ceeds to inveigh against philosophy and philosophers, and 
when he has done, Socrates, after having indulged in a vein 
of pleasant irony at his expense, returns to the subject, and 
asks what he means by the superior, the better, and the 
stronger, whether they are the same or different. Callicles 
says they are the same. Socrates objects, that if that is tbe 
case the many being stronger are also the better, and so, in- 
asmuch as they make the laws, law and nature arc not con- 
trary to each other. Callicles therefore is compelled to change 
liis groitnd,^and next 'says that by the,- better and superior he ■ 
'lileans the more wise : and at- last he says that they are those 
.who'lare.sHHed and courageous in administering the affairs of, 
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a city. He adds that it is just that the governors should Iiavc 
more than the governed, Socrates, hereupon, asks whether 
they ought not to govern themselves also and be temperate, 
which elicits from Callicles the shameless avowal that a man 
should have as large desires as he can, and indulge them with- 
out restraint^, 

Socrates having in vain endeavoured to persuade Callicles to 
change ih.knpmlpnhj Mo similitudes of a perforated cask, and 
a full and an empty one^ to which he compares the soul, pro- 
ceeds to combat Eia 'assertion that a 'Imppy life dbhsists, in 
having and indulging as large desires as possible. If happiness 
consists in being hungry and eating, thirsty and drinking, it 
must follow that to be scabby and itch and scratch one's self Is 
to live happily. Callicles is forced to admit that this is to live 
pleasantly, and then if pleasantly, happily; and at length is 
driven to assert that the pleasant and the good are the same. 
In order to confute this opinion, Socrates leads him to main- 
tain that science and courage differ from each other and from 
the , good ; and then by a series of most subtle questions, too 
minute to be abbreviated, forces him to this absurd conclusion, 
that if the pleasant and the good are the same, a bad man, in- 
asmuch as he, oftentimes receives more pleasure than a good 
man, must be accounted better than a good oneh 

Callicles to evade this absurdity is compelled to admit that 
some pleasures are better than others. 'From' this concession 
Socrates shews that the end of all human actions is the good 
abd not 'the pleasant ; ' for that -so far is 'it; from being .the, case, 
that we do any thing merely for the sake of pleasure, that we 
pursue pleasure itself for the sake of the good 

Having established this point, Socrates brings back the dis- 
eUssion^ to the ori^al subject, and proposes to enquire whethef 
it ‘is 'better to live in such a manner as Callicles advises, namely 
fb’ devote one’s self to public .business and io study' rhetoric, oi 
'wi.such a manner 'as, philosophy pershades. > 'He -recurs there*' 
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fore to his own former arguments^, in which he stated that as 
there are certain skills, not arts,, employed for the gratihcation 
uf the bodji so there are other corresponding ones made use 
of to please the soul, such as flute-playing, harp-playing, 
dithyrambic and even tragic poetry ; now take from these last 
melody, rhythm and measure, and what else remains but 
words, that is to say a kind of flattery addressed to the multi- 
tude ? And is not popular rhetoric similar ? Callicles answers 
that there is a difference to be observed in this respect, for that 
some do, as Socrates has observed, speak only in order to please, 
but that others look to the interest of the citizens. ** That is 
enough/' says Socrates. At all events one part of rhetoric is 
flattery, and when has an instance of that which is honourable, 
which strives to speak what is best, whether it be pleasant or 
unpleasant to the hearers, ever been seen ? Callicles instances 
Themistocles, Cimon, Miltiades and Pericles, but Socrates will 
bv no means admit that any of these really endeavoured to 
make the people better. But before this, Callicles, being hard 
pressed in argument, breaks off the discussion, and Socrates, 
at the request of Gorgias, carries it on by himself, and shews 
at length and with great force and perspicuity the advantages 
of a virtuous and well regulated life ; and in conclusion he de- 
scribes the future judgment when each man will give account 
of himself in another world, and be rewarded or punished ac- 
cording as he has lived a good or a bad bfr 
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Cal They say, Socrates, _ that we shoaltl thas’ take pari in 
war and battle®. 

8ocr., Have we then, as the saying is, come after the feast, 
and are we too late ? 

Cal, And a very elegant feast. For Gorgias has just now 
exhibited many fine things to us. 

^ocr, Chserephon here, Callicles, is the cause of this, by 
having compelled us to waste our time in the forum. 

Cheer, It’s of no consequence, Socrates ; for I will also find 
a remedy ; for Gorgias is my friend, so tha.t he will exhibit to 
us now, if you please, or, if you prefer it, at some future time. 

2. Cal What, Chserephon ? is Socrates desirous of hearing 
Gorgias ? 

ChiBr* We are come for this very purpose. 

Cal Whenever you please, then, come to my house ; Gorgias 
lodges with me, and will exhibit to you. 

' 'Sacr^ Ton say-wett'*^,. Callicles, But would he- be inclined 
' to converse mth us ?*' For I wish to, learn, from him 'wfiat-' i'S;' 

^ the. power of his aft, and what, it 'is that he* professes an'd’ 

’ ‘teaches ; the rest’ of the exhibition, as. you ’say, he may make, 
at some other time., ' . , /s' 

, .{kl There is nothing like asking him, Socrates, : 'for this is 
. one.' part of his eshibition ; he just now bade/ all. that were in 
,;the‘hoase ask what "question the/ pleased, and' -promised to' 
'.gfisww'.evdry .thing. ' , ^ 

ft*' !rhaii.i» come tooiate, and so take' ho part $t nil," . 

‘ ^ -Or, « you aro t#/ ’ ’ • " ' ’ ' " 
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3. Socr, You say well' in truth* 'AskRitB* Chserephoa* 

Chmr. . What shall I ask him ? 

fSocf\ What he is. • . ‘ 

Okmr. How meau you ? 

Spcr, Just as, if he happened to be a maker of' shoes, he 
would surely answer you, that he -is a shoemaker. Dp you not 
understand what I mean ? 

Olier, I understand, and will ask him. Tell me, Gorgias, 
does’Caliicles here say truly that you promised to answer what- 
ever , any' one should ask you ? 

Truly, Chserephon; for I just now made that very 
promise ; and I affirm that for many years no one has asked 
me any thing- new. 

ChcBr, Without doubt, then, you will answer easily, Gorgias. 

Gorg, You may make trial of that, Chserephon. 

PoL By Jupiter, Chserephon, if you please, 7nake trial of me : 
for Gorgias appears to me to be fatigued ; as he has just now 
been speaking a great deal. ! 

4. Cheer. What, Polus, do you think you can answer better 
than Gorgias ? 

FoL What matters that, if I answer well enough for you ? 

Cheer. Not at all : since you wish it then, answer. 

Pol. Ask. 

Cheer, I ask then, If Gorgias happened to be skilled in the 
same art as Ms brother Herodicus is skilled, what name should 
we rightly give him? Would it not be the same as his 
brother? , ' 

PoL Certainly. 

Ch^r. In calling him a physician, then, we should speak 
correctly ? 

PoL Yes. 

Cheer. But if he were skilled in the same art as Aristophon, 
son of Aglaophon, or his brother, what should we px’operly 
call Mia ? ' 

Pel. Evidently, a painter* ' . - ' • 

Chmt. But now, since' fee is ^skilled'in a 'certain art; what 
pan we properly call him. ? ‘ 

Chterephoui . there , 'are .many arts among ^ men by 
experience experimentaEy discovered ;,Yor experience 'causes 
'©ur'ilfe' 'to proceed according to art, but inexperience accord- 
/ii3ig''iopfean<3e, Of each of different, persons partake of 
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different arts^ in, different manners; but the best of the best; 
in the number of whom is Gorgias here, who possesses^ the 
finest of the arts. 

Socr. Polus appears, Gorgias, to be very well prepared for 
speaking: but he does not do what he promised Cli8c« 
rephon. 

Gorg, How so, Socrates ? 

SocTj He does not appear to me to. answer the question that 
- was ’ashed.. ■ ' 

6-. Gorg. Do you then, if you please, ask Mm. 

jS'ocr. No, but if yourself would be willing to answer me, I 
would much rather ask . you. For it is evident to me that 
Polus, from what he has said, has studied more what is called 
rhetoric, than conversation. 

PoL Why so, Socrates ? ' ’ h- - ' . ' 

8oc7\ Because, Polus, v/hen Chserephon asked you in what 
art Gorgias was skilled, you praised his art, as if some one 
had blamed it, but you did not say what the art itself is. 

Foi. Did I not answer, that it was the finest of all arts ? 

Soci\ Certainly. But' no one asked you 'what was the quality 
of the art of Gorgias, but wdiat it was, and by wliat name we 
ought to call Gorgias; just as Chserephon proposed the former 
questions to you, and you answered him well and in few words. 
Now, therefore, tell me in the same manner, what ai*t Gorgms 
professes, and what we ought to call him. Or rather, Gorgias, 
do you tell us yourself what we ought to call you as skilled in 
what art, - ' ^ , 

Gorg. In rhetoric, Socrates. 

7. Boc7\ Ought we, then, to call you a rhetorician? 

And good one, Socrates, if yon- wi^h to! cal! ime, as 
Homer says, what “I boast myself to be,** ’ j, . " 

8ocr, But I do wish. 

Gorg, Call me so, then. 

Soc7\ Shall we say too that you are able to make others 
dietoricians ? 

Garg. I profess this not only here but elsewhere. 

Gorgias, to continue, as'we arc 
' now _ doing, partly tp -ask questions'and partly to answr, and 
to' dbfer to,; some other occasion .that prolixity of' spepeh, such 
as Pplus 'Just how began with? But do not .belie, what .you 
'promised, bsit ,be wHiing to answer each .question briefly 
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Gor^* There are some- answers,, 'SocrateSj which must neces- 
sarily be made at length : however, I will endeavour to make 
them as short as possible. Foi* this is one of the things whicli 
I profess, that no one can say the same. things in, fewer words 
than me. 

8, Soer. There is need of this now, Gorgias ; give me there- 
fore a specimen of this very thing, conciseness of speech, and 
of prolixity at. some other time. 

Gof^. I will do so ; and you will admit that you never heard 
any one speak more concisely. 

Soer, Well then, since you say that yon are skilled in the 
art of rlietoi’ic, and that you can teach another this art, tell me 
about what is rhetoric employed? just as the art of 'weaving is 
employed in the making of garments, is it not so ? 

Crory. It is. 

Noc7\ And is not music also employed in the composing of 
melodies? 

Gorg* Yes, ■ ' 

Boc7\ By Juno, Gorgias, I admire your answers, for you 
answer as briefly as possible. 

Goj'fj. I think, Socrates, tliat I do this well enough. 

9. So€-r, You say well. Come then, answer me thus re- 
specting rhetoric, of wdiat is it the science ? 

Gor'g, Ofwords- 

So€7\ What kind of words, , Gorgias? Are they such as 
inform the sick by what kind of diet they may become well ? 

■ .’No. ' . ' ... 

Soer, Rhetoric, then, is not concerned with all kinds of 
words ? 

Gorg» Certainly not. 

-Socr» Yet it makes men able to speak? 

Gorg. Y*es. 

Soc7\ And does it not enable men to think on the same 
things on, which it enables them to speak ? 

Gorg, Without doubt. 

Socr. Does not, then, the medicinal art, of which W'e just 
now spoke, make men able to think and speak about the sick ? 

Gorg, Necessarily so. ■ ' ; 

.Tte'' medicinal art, 'theiV;,as, it -appears, is conversant 

\With Words’.^ ‘ / >. ' ' f . , - 
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' Socf\ And those that concern eliseases ? ^ . 

Gor^, Just so. , 

Soor. And is not the' gjmnmtiG art also conversant with 
words that relate to the good and bad habit of bodies ? 

Gorg. Certainly. 

10. Socr, And it is the same. -with other arts, Gorgias: each 
of them is conversant with those words that are employed about 
that particular thing of which each is the art. 

Gorg. It appears- so. , , ' ' ' 

"&W1' Why, then, do you not call other' arts rhetorical, as 
being conversant with words, since you call that rhetoric which 
is employed about words ? 

Gorg, Because, Socrates, almost the whole science of other 
arts is conversant with manual operations and such4ike ac- 
tions; in rhetoric, however, there is no such manual operation, 
but all its activity and efficiency is by means of words. For 
this reason, I consider that the art of rhetoric is conversant 
with words, herein speaking correctly, as I affirm. 

Socr, Do I understand what kind of art you wish to call it } 
but I shall soon comprehend it more clearly. However, answer 
me. . We have arts, have we not? 

'Gprg, Yes. 

11. Socr, Of all the arts, some, I think, consist principally 
in workmanship, and stand in need of but few words, and 
others of none at all, but their work may be accomplished in 
silence, as painting, statuary, and many others. With such 
arts, you appear to me to say rhetoric has nothing to do ? is it 
not so ? 

Gorg, You apprehend my meaning perfectly, Socrates. 

Soar, On the other hand, there are other arts which accom- 
plish all by means of words, and require no work at all, or 
very little, such as theoretical^ and practical arithmetic, geo- 
metry, the game of dice, and many other arts; some of which, 
require almost as many words as actions, and most of them 
more, so that altogether their whole activity and efficiency is 
by means of words. ■ You. appear to me to say that rhetoric Is 
among arts of this kind. . ' 

12. Gorg, You say truly. 

■ Theyxpressioa dmTv qualifies the. word akmt thr 

hr *.*the whole, so to speak.**. ■ * ' ' " ' ' ' 

, 1 .^' means , the theory, Xcyicttm^ the practice of arithmetic. ' 
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Socr* Howeyer, I do not’ think you moan t<> call any one of 
these rhetoric, although in: the expression you used you so 
•said, that rhetoric has its efficiency by means of words ; and 
any who wished to catch at your words might reply, Do you 
say then, Gorgias, that arithmetic is rhetoric ? But. I do not 
think that you call either arithmetic or geometry rhetoric, 

Gorf, You think rightly, Socrates, and apprehend my mean 
ing correctly. 

Boer, Come then, complete the answer to my question. 
Since rhetoric is one of those arts which make great use of 
w6i*ds, and there are others of the same kind, endeavour to tell 
me in reference to what rhetoric has its efficiency in words, 
13. Just as if any one should ask me respecting any of the 
arts which I but now mentioned : Socrates, what is the arith- 
metical art ? I should say to him, as you did just now. That it 
is one of the arts that have their efficiency in words. And if 
be should further ask me. In reference to %vhat ? I should 
answer, In reference to the knowledge of even and odd, how 
many there may he of each. But if again he should ask 
me, What do you mean by the , art of computation ? I should 
answer, that this also is one of those arts whose whole effici- 
ency consists in words. And if he should further ask me, In 
reference to what? I should answer, as they do who draw up 
motions in the assemblies of the people, That in other respects 
computation is the same as arithmetic, for it has reference to 
the same object, that is to say, the even and the odd; but it 
differs in this respect, that computation considers what rela- 
tion even and odd have to themselves and to each other in 
regard to quantity. 14. And if any one should ask me about 
astronomy, and after I had said that its whole efficiency con- 
sists in words, should say, But Socrates, to what do words 
employed about astronomy refer ? I should answer, That they 
are employed about the course of the stars, and of the sun and 
the moon, how they are related to each other with respect to 
'yeiocity. _ ' , ' , ^ 

{jory. And you would answer rightly,. Socrates*.,' ■ ^ • 

''S'hcr. Now then do you ’ answer,’ Gorgias. .For, rhetoric u 
one of those arts which accomplish and effect every thing by 
means ' of words: is it not, so? . 

,"i ' Gorg, It Is so. ' , , 

; '• Tell me then . i,n t^fs^rence io what-? what is the par- 
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ticiilar tiling aboat which these words are, wliich rhetoric 
uses? ' ■ ' 

The greatest of all human concerns, Socrates, and 

the best. 

iSW. But, Gorgias, what you say is qiiestionaUie, and by 
no means clear. For I think you must have heard at baii- 
quets men singing that song in which the singers enumerate 
that the best thing is, health, the second beauty, and the third, 
as the 'author 'of the^soug says, riches gained without fraud." 

' Gorp» I have heard it ; but with what, object do you men- 
tion this? , ‘ ' 

; Because the .artificers of those things which' the 

author of the song has commended, namely, the physician, tlm 
master of gymnastics, and the money-getter, will forthwith 
■present themselves, and the physician will say: 'Socrates, Oor- ‘ 
gias deceives you. For his art is not employed about the 
greatest good to men, but mine is. If, then, I should ask him, 
Who are yon that say this ? he ^vonld probably answer, I am 
a physician. What then do you say ? that the object of your 
art is the greatest good ? How can it be otherwise, Socrates, 
he w'ould probably say, since its object is health? and what 
greater good can men have than hc^alth? And if after him 
again the master of gymnastics should saj", I too should won- 
der, Socrates, if Gorgias could she’w you any greater good 
li‘om his art than I can from mine, I should again say to him, 
And who are you, Sir, and what is your employment? A master 
of gymnastics, he would say, and my employment is to make 
men beautiful and strong in their bodies. 16. After the mas- 
ter of gymnastics, the mone 3 ^-getter w^ould say, as I imagine, 
despising Cvli others,. Consider, I beg, Socrates, whether there 
■ IB. any. greater good;, fh^u riche's, either with p of gias,, or apy 
one, else ? I. should .thereupon 'say to him, 'What, then',:are you 
the artificer of this, good ? He would sa}^ I am. Who are you 
then? A money-getter. What then? Do you consider riches 
m be the greatest good to men? I shall say." Assuredly, lie 
will answer. However, Gorgias here contends that. his ait is 
the cause of ' greatei* good than yours. It is clear then that 
afterthls' he : would ask,;, And what. is this good?.' let Gorgias' 
_&nsw0r. ^Comethen^ suppose that youi are asked by 

. them, and .;by>me, 'and.,, answer, 'What is this, which you'.feay is 
. the greatest good, to- naen, andhf wKch'iyqii are the' artificer?-' 
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iror^. Tliat which is in reality^,. Socrates, the greatest 
good, and is at 'the same time the^ cause of liberty to men, 
and of their being able to rule over others in their several 
cities, 

8ocr, What then do you say it is ? 

Qorff, I say it is the power of persuading by wmrds Judges 
in a court of justice, senators in the senate-house, and the 
hearers in a public assembly, and in every other convention ol 
a political nature. Moreover, by this powTr you %vili make the 
physician your slave, and the master of gymnastics your slave, 
and the money-getter will be found to have gained money, not 
for himself, but for another, for you who are able to speak, 
and persuade the multitude, 

Socr. At length you appear to me, Gorgias, to have shewn 
as nearly as possible w’hat kind of art you consider rhetoric to 
be; and if I' understand you rightly, you say that rhetoric is 
the artificer of persuasion, and that its whole employment and 
the sum of it terminates in this. Can you say that rhetoric 
has any further power than that of producing persuasion in the 
minds of the hearers,^ 

Gor^. By no means, Socrates; but you appear, to me to 
have defined it sufficiently. For that is the sum of it. 

18, Soar, Listen then, Gorgias,- Be assured that I, as I 
persuade myself, if there is any one, who in conversing with 
another, wishes to know the very thing about which tlie con- 
versation is, be assured, I say^ that I am such a person ; and I 
think thht you are too, , ' • ' 

Gory. What then, Socrates ? 

Soe}\ 1 will now telLyou, The persuasion which you speak 
of as resulting from rhetoric, what it is, and with what particu- 
lars it is conversant, be assured I do not ^clearly understand, 
not but that I have a suspicion of what I suppose you mean, 
and about what it is employed : yet I wnll not the less ask you 
what persuasion you mean results from' rhetoric, and .with what 
particulars it is conversant. Why then do I whodiave a 
.picion ask you, and not rather myself 'speak'? ■ , Not on your 
account, but on account of the discussion, that it may proceed 
in such a manner as to make the subject of the discussion 
'to'p#’ clear to' ’ 1^. For consider whether I' seem to you 
'right in putting the, question -to you,: just, as if I' should ask 
yop. what ‘kind of.a painter -is ''Zeii3sds?' if you were 'to tell w 
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timt lie paints animals, might I not justly enquire of you, wha* 
kind of animals he paints ? is it not so® ? . 

' Gorg, Certainly. 

Sm)\ And would it not be for this reason, because there are 
also other painters who paint many other animals ? 

Gorg. Yes. 

S^er. But if no one else but Zeuxis painted them, you would 
have answered properly. 

Gorg,. 'Assuredly. - • ■ , . , 

SoG 7 \ Come then, with respect to rhetoric, tell me, whether 
it appears to you that rhetoric alone produces persuasion, or do 
other’ arts produce it liltewise?. My, ■meaning is -this: Does 
he who teaches any thing persuade what he teaches, or not? 

Gorg. He does certainly persuade, Socrates. 

Soar. Again, if we speak of the same arts of which we just 
now made mention, does not arithmetic teacli us such things 
as relate to number ? and does not an arithmetician the same ? 

Gorg. Certainly, 

20. jSocr. Does it not also persuade ? 

Go7'g. Yes. 

Socr, Arithmetic, then, is an artificer of persuasion. 

Go7g. It appears so. 

Socr. If, then, , any one should ask us, What persuasion it 
produces, and with respect to what ? we should ans-wer. That 
which teaches about the quantity of even and odd. In like 
manner we may shew, that all the other arts of which we spoke 
just now, produce persuasion, and what kind of persuasion, and 
with respect to what : is it not so ? 

Gorg. Yes. ^ ' 

Socr. Rhetoric then, is not alone an artificer of persuasion. 

. Gorg. s&g Wtij. ■ 

Socr. Since thenj it^does not alone produce this efiect, but 
other arts do the same,,, we may, justly, as In the, ’case .of -the 
painter, next enquire, of the speaker; of what kind of persua« 
sion, and of persuasion on what subject rhetoric is the axi? 
Does' it not appear ^ to you that this questioii may fairly .be 
asked? ./ ' , 

I have featured to read ^ ol? for ml wow, for which my ouly excuse 
is .that- 'the usual .reading ' cannot he render^ intelligibly, and that tli® 
aherafidn I have ventured, to Import is 'an expression Very commonly 
used by Somte^ oh Vxmilar occasloni. - 
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It does. 

Socr, Answer tlienj Gor^iaSy since tMs appears to yon to be 
tlie case, 

' 2L 'Gorg. I speak then, Socrates, of that persnasion which 
is produced in courts of justice, and in other public assemblies, 
m I just now mentioned, and with respect to matters that are- 
just and unjust. 

j8oe}\ I suspected, Gorgias, that you meant that persuasion, 
and on such matters. But do not be surprised if I shortly ask 
you a question that may appear to be evident, but which I shall 
notwithstanding* repeat, for, as I before observed, I ask it for the 
sake of canying on the discussion in an orderly manner,^ and 
not on youi* account, but that we may not be in the habit^of 
catching up each other’s words on suspicion ; but do you finish 
what you have to say according to your owm plan, just as you 
please. 

Gory. You appear to me to act rightly, Socrates. 

Socr. Come then, let us examine this too. Do you admit 
that to learn is any thing ? 

Gory. I do admit it. 

Socr. Again ? to believe ? 

' Gory. I do, 

Socr, Whether, therefore, does it appear to you, that to 
learn and to believe, and learning and belief are the same, or 
different? • 

Gory. I think, Socrates, that they are different. 

22, Socr. You think rightly ; and you may know from this ; 
sf any one should ask you, Is there, Gorgias, a false and true 
belief? I think you wmuld say there is. 

Gory. I should. 

Sock Weil then, is there a false and true science? 

Gory. Certainly not, 

Socr. It is clear, therefore, that they (belief and science) 

not dhe same* 

Gory. You say truly, ■ , ^ 

, Sock Yet both those who learn are persuaded, and tlioBe who - 

•beheve. ^ . ' ' ' . - . ' 

'■'Gory. Such is the case. 

A|’e you willing, therefore, that we lay down two kinds 

persuasion, 'on^ that produces heEef without knowledge, but, 

, the Ather science?’ 
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Gorg. Certainly. . 

Sm\ Whicli kind of persuasion, tlieii, does liietoiio pro- 
duce in courts of, justice and other public assemblies, re^ 
specting what is just and unjust? is it that from which belief 
springs without knowledge^ or that from which knowledge 
•arises? . . ; 

Cjor^. It is evident, Socrates, that it is that from which 
belief springs, . ■ ■ 

S&m\^ Bhetoiic thea>-as it seems, Gorgias, is the artificer of a 
persuasion which' produces belief, and not of that which teaches 
’reapectihg' the just 'and unjust, ' " 

,'Gmg, It ■ Is so,'-' V, ‘ ‘ 

‘ Soer, A rhetorician, therefore, does not profess to teach courts 
of justice and other public assemblies, respecting things Just 
and imjust, but. only- to produce belief. For surely he could 
not teach so great' a multitude in a short time things of such 
great importance. ^ ^ _ 

Gorff. Certainly not. 

23, Soer, Come then, let us see now, what we ought to 
of rhetoric. For I, indeed, am not yet able to understand what 
I should say. When an assembly is held in a city, for the 
choice of physicians, or shipwrights, or any other kind of arti- 
ficer, is it not the :case that tlie rhetorician wdll refrain from 
giving Ms advice-? 'for it is 'evident that, in each election, the 
most skilful artist ought to be chosen. Nor will he he con- 
sulied when the' question is respecting the building of walls, 
or the construction' of ports or docks, but architects only. 
'Nor,, again, when ■a_ deliberation occurs respecting the choice 
_ of generals, or. the -marshalling an army against enemies, ’or 
the ■ 'occupation' .•.pfrppsts,~but on such . occasions, those^ who 
■ are •skilled in military 'afeirs will give advice, and : not rfie'to- 
^riciaiis. ■ What''do.:;you_ say,^ Gorgias, on such points? ‘.For 
’Since you- say' that you are a rhetorician, and are 'able to make 
others . rhetoricians, it is proper .'to enquire-'of , you what are 
the. things about wMch your art is concerned. _ ,iknd 'consider 
that I am, labouring, for your benefit. For, perhaps, some, one 
‘ who is how withiii the house may wish to become your disciple 
lor I perceive sohierhay several, who probably uu*e ashamed to 
qUeelioii you, being questioned, therefore, by' nth, cun- 

.siitor y’ourself'to^&'';<^uestion^ by them, Whdt would be the 
fitotiseqhence to; USjlGorgias^, if- we should put ourselves under 
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your instructions? On wliat, subjects shall we be able to give 
advice to the city ? Whether about the just only and the un- 
just;^ or on those subjects of which- Socrates just now made 
mention ? Endeavour to answer them. 

Qorg» I will endeavoui'j Socrates, to deveiope clearly the 
whole po-wer of rhetoric: for you have admirably led the 
way. You doubtless know that these docks and walls of the 
Athenians, and the structure of the ports, w^ere made partly 
on the advice of Tbemistocles, and partly on that of Pericles, 
but not of artificers. 

Boer. This is told of Themistocles, Gorgias : and I myself 
heard Pericles when he gave us his advice respecting" the 
middle wall^. 

Gorg. And when there is an election of any such persons as 
you mentioned, Socrates, you see that the rhetoricians are the 
persons wdio give^advice, and whose opinion prevails in such 
matters. 

25. Boer. It is because I wonder at this, Gorgias, that I 
have been for some time asking you, what is the power of 
rhetoric. For when I consider it in this manner, it appears 
to me almost divine in its magnitude. 

Gorg, If you knew all, Socrates, that it comprehends under 
itself almost all powers ! And I will give you a strong proof of 
this. For I have often, ere now% gone with my brother and 
other physicians to various sick persons, who would neither 
drink their medicine, nor suffer themselves to be cut or cau- 
terized by the physician, and when the physician was unable 
to persuade them, I have done so by no other art than rhetoric. 
I say too, that if a rhetorician and a physician should go to any 
city you please, and it were necessary to contend by argument 
in a general assembly, or any other convention, which should 
be chosen, a rhetorician or a physician, the physician would be 
held in no account, but he that has the power of speaking 
would he chosen, if he pleased. 26. And if he should con- 
tend with any other artist whatever, the rhetorician , would 
persuade that he himself should be chosen in preference to 
any-' one else. For there Is no .subject' on whmh ■ a rhetorician 
will not speak to the multitude more persuasively than any 
'■‘'.biher artist whatever. ‘.Such, then,-' and sd great is the power 

I The wall Which connected the soutkem'; extremities of the long walk 
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of tWs art It is, right however, Socrates, to use rhetoric in 
the same way as any other exercise employed in eoiitesis: 
for it is not right to use other exercises against all men alike ; 
nor, because any one has learnt pugilism, and the pancratium, 
and to fight with arms, so as to he superior both to friends and 
enemies, is it therefore proper to strike, or pierce, or sky 
one’s friends. 27. Nor, "by Jupiter, if some one who, by hav- 
ing frequented the palssstra, has made his body robust, and 
become a pugilkt, should afterwards strike his father or 
mother, or any other of Ms relatives or friends, would it on 
that account be proper to hate, and expel from cities, the 
training masters and those who teach how to fight with aims. 
For they instructed their pupils in these exercises, in order 
that they might make a proper use of them against enemies, 
and those that do wrong, for self-defence, and not for attack ; 
but they contrariwise, use their strength and skill improperly. 
The teachers, therefore, are not wicked, nor is their art either 
to be blamed, or for this reason wicked, but they, I think, who 
do not use it properly. 28. The same may be said of rhetoric. 
For a rhetorician is able to speak against all men, and on every 
subject ; so that he can best persuade the multitude, in a word, 
on whatever subject he pleases: but he ought not any the 
more on this account to detract from the reputation of phy- 
sicians, because he is able to do it, nor of other artificers; but 
he should use rhetoric justly, as well as other exercises- In 
my opinion, however, if any one having become a rhetorician 
abuses this power and art, it is not proper to hate the teacher 
and expel him from cities, for he imparted the knowledge of it 
for just purposes, but the other makes a contrary use of it. It 
is just, therefore,, to . hate, banish, and slay him who does not 
make a right use of it, but not the teacher. 

' - ‘ 29. Socr, ■ I think, <Gorgias, that yo.ti as well as I, have been 
present at many discussions, and that you have observed this 
In them, that it is. not easy for men, on whatever subject they 
undertake to converse, having propounded their ideas to each 
other, both learning themselves and teaching one another, then 
to put an end to the conference ; but if they have a coiiiro- 
yersy' about aiiy, thing,' and one says tliai the other doe'si nbt_ 
fi^eak; correctly or clearly, 'they are indignant, 'and each thinks’ 
that the" other-! is .speaking out' of , envy, fi*om a’ love of conten- 
tion, and not'^seeklng/what-^T^is proposed in the discusskms 
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and^ some, at length^, depart in a most disgraceful manner, 
liaving^ reviled eacli other, and spoken and heard such 
things that even the bystanders are vexed at themselves for 
having deigned to listen to such men. SO. But why do I say 
this? Because you now appear to me to say what does not 
follow^ from, or accord with, what you first said respecting 
rhetoric. I am afraid, therefore, to proceed with my refuta- 
tion, lest you should suppose that I do not speak with zeal for 
the subject, that it may be made clear, but out of opposition 
to you. If, then, you are of that class of men to which I be- 
long, I should gladly question you : but if not, I would forbear 
to do so. But to what class of men do I belong ? To those who 
are wdllingly refuted, if they say any thing that is not true, and 
who wdllingly refute if any one says any thing that is not true ; 
and who are not less pleased to be refuted than to refute. For 
I consider the former to be the greater good, inasmuch as it is 
a greater good one’s-self to he delivered from the greatest evil 
than to deliver another. For I think no evil so great to man 
as false opinion on the subjects we are now discussing. If, 
then, you say that you are such a man, let us continue our 
discussion; [3L] but if you think we ought to desist, let us 
give it up, and put an end to the argument. 

Gor^, But indeed, Socrates, I profess myself to be such a 
mail as you describe. Perhaps, however, it is right to attend 
to the wishes of the company who are present. For, some time 
since, before you came, I explained many things to the . present 
company : and now, perhaps, we shall protract it too far if we con- 
tinue the discussion. We must, therefore, respect their wishes 
lest w'e detain any of them, who have something else to do. 

Chmr, You yourselves, Gorgias and Socrates, hear the noise 
these men make, from their anxiety to hear, if you say any 
thing. For my part, may I never have so much business, as 
to be obliged to leave such a discussion and so conducted, from 
having any thing else more important to do. 

32, CaL By the gods, Cheerephon, and I too, though I have 
been present at many conferences, know not whether I have 
ever" been. ’ 80 , delighted' as now- so , that you will 'gratify mo 
much, should you even he willing to continue the discussion 
^Jlirqughout the whole day* ' ' ‘ ■ 

Fieinus^ I tliink,. correctly translates 
, ' X^teally being reviled/* . 
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There is no obstacle on rny side, Callicles, if only 
Gorgias is wiliing, ' 

Oorg* After this; SocrateSj it would be shameful in me not to 
be willing, especially as I myself announced that any one might 
ask what he pleased. But, if it is agreeable to the company, 
continue the discussion, and ask any question you please. 

8oer, Hear then, Gorgias, what I wonder at in what you 
said. For, perhaps, you spoke correctly, and I did not rightly 
apprehend you. You say that you can make any 'one a -rheto- 
rician, who is willing to be instructed by you } 

Gorff. Yes, - ’ - * 

^ 8ocr. So that he can speak persuasively on any subject . to 
the multitude, not teaching, but persuading ? 

Gory. Exactly ‘so. 

, 8oer. You said too, that a rhetorician is able to speak, more 
persuasively than a physician, on the subject of health. 

Gory. I did say so, at least to a multitude. 

So€?\ Does not, then, this expression “ to a multitude mean 
to the ignorant ? for, surely, among the w’’eIl-informed he will 
not be better able to persuade than the physician. 

Gory, You say truly. 

33. Soor. If then he shall be better able to persuade than 
/the physician, he is better able to persuade than one who 
possesses knowledge ? 

Gory. Certainly, 

Soer, Although he is not a physician ? is it not so ? 

Gory. Yes, 

,SocK But he who is not a physician must, surely, be un- 
, skilled in those 'things in which a physician is skilled. , 

'' 'Gery. 'Clearly so./. ‘ , 

Mock He, therefore, who is ignorant will be more callable 
,thah one who pos^sses knowledge of persimdihg'the'ighoi'ant,^ 
eince a: rhetorician is 'better able to persuade than a physician* 
Is this the result^ or something else? 

Gory. That is the result in this instance. 

, 8ocr. 'The case therefore is the same as concerns, a rhetori- 
cian and rhetoric with, respect to ail other arts : I mean, there 
is' lio need for it to know the subjects 'themseltes, how ' they are 
eiredmstanced, hut-.onl^' to discover mmo. means of - persuasion^ 

as t0‘,ap|3ear to'/the' ignorant to knowtnore than those who 
'possess knowledge/- 
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G&rg, Is it laoi a great adrantage, SoomteSs without haTing 
other artSj but this one only, to ,be in *bo respect inferior to 
artificers? ■ . ■ 

34. Socr. Whether from this being the case, a rhetorician 
is inferior, or not inferior to others, we will presently consider, 
if our argument requires it. But first let us consider this: 
Whether a rhetorician is in the same condition -with reference 
to the just and the unjust, the base and the honourable, the 
good and the evil, avS he is with reference to health, and other 
things with which other arts are concerned ; I mean, that he 
does not know them, what is good, or what is evil what is 
honourable or wdiat is base, what is just, or w'^hat is unjust, 
but is able to devise some means of persuasion respecting them, 
so that, though he is ignorant, he appears to the ignorant to 
know more than one wfiio possesses knowledge; or is it neces- 
sary that he should know these, and is it requisite that he who 
is about to learn rhetoric should have acquired these things 
before he comes to you ; if not, will you, who are a teacher 
of rhetoric, teach him “who comes to you none of these things 
(for it is not your province),, but make him appear to the 
multitude to know these things, though he does not know 
them, and to seem to be a good man when he is not so ? or 
shall you be unable to teach him rhetoric at all, unless he 
knows beforehand the truth respecting these things? What 
is the case in this respect, Gorgias ? And, by J upiter, as you 
just now promised, unfold the whole power of rhetoric. 

35. Gorg, I think, Socrates, that anyone, if he did not know, 
would learn these things from me, 

Soci\ Stay ; for you say well. If then you make any one 
a rhetorician, it is necessary that he should know what is just 
and unjust, either before, or afterwards from your instructions, 

Gorg. Certainly. 

Socr. What then? Is he who has learnt carpentering,, a 
carpenter, or not ? ' - ' ' 

^wr'g* He is’,. , . . , ' ” ‘ ‘ ’ 

Bom\ And is not he who has learnt music, a musician? 

'' Qi}r§u Yesf ’ ' ’ ' ■ . ■ , 

Boer. And he who has learnt medicine, a physician ? And 
sq,. in the; same way, with regard to other things, is not he 
, who:.-h^s4earnt any particular artvsuich.a person as each science 
.rqspqctiyeiy makes its proficient ?• / ' ' ■ | ^ 
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Gorg* Certamly. 

Soer. By the same reason, then, does it aot follow^ that he 
who 1ms learnt just things Is just ? 

Gorg^ Assuredly, 

Soar, And he who is just surely performs just actions, 

Gorg, Yes. 

Boer, Is it not, therefore, necessary^ that the just man 
should wish to do just actions ? 

■ Gorg, It, appears so. 

Bmr, The just' mau» therefore, will never wish to act un- 
iustly, ' , . . ’ ■ ' 

G&rg^ Necessarily. ' ■ ’ ■ ■ 

Boer, And it follows from the argument that the rhetori* 
clan should be just t 

Gorg, Yes. 

Socr. A rhetorician, therefore, will never wish to act 
justly ? 

Gorg, It appears not. 

3d. Boer, Do you remember that you said a little before 
that we ought not to accuse the trainers of youth, nor expel 
them from cities, if a pugilist does not make a good use of the 
pugilistic art, and acts unjustly ? And so, likewise, if a rhe- 
torician make an unjust use of rhetoric, that we should not 
accuse the teacher, nor expel Mm from the city, but the per- 
son who acts unjustly, and does not make a proper use of rhe- 
toric ? Were these things said, or not ? 

Gorg, They were said. 

Boer, But now this very same rhetorician appears incapable 
of eyer, actmg unjustly. Is it not so ? ^ 

Gorg, It appears so. 

, ■; Boer, And it^ was said, Gorgias, - at the ■ commencement df 
our discussion, ' that rhetoric is' conversant with words^'mot' 
those respecting the even and the odd, but those respecting 
the just and the unjust. Was it not so? 

. 37. Gorg, It was. * ' , \ 

'Boor, When, therefore, you spoke thus, 'I supposed, that rhe*# ' 

* MyiCT} pTiropiKhp Bimiojf rhv [$e] BoOMar* 

'0m^ 'Uitma spdrr^m ,'I:C(()UC’ur.w!th Ast and Others, in thmMog tliat the 
words inserted in'- brackets li^ve been interpolated, md have therefore- 
Emitted them in the translation., Their insertion, would break ^the chain 
of the argument ’ ' 


toric could nefer be m Enjust.tbmg^.smce it always- discotrses 
concerning justice. Bat when you said shortly afterwards that 
a rhetorician might use rhetoric anjastly, then, wondering, 
and thinking that the two statements did 'not accord, I made ^ 
that remark, that if you should think it a gain to be confuted, 
as I do, it was worth while to continue the discussion, hut if 
not, to give it up. Afterwards, however, when we were in- 
yestigating the matter, you see yourself that it is again allowed 
to be impossible for a rhetorician to make an unjust use of 
rhetoric, and to be willing to act unjustly. How the case 
really stands, by the dog, Gorgias, requires no little discussion 
to examine it thoroughly. 

88. PoL What then, Socrates ? Have you really such an 
opinion of rhetoric as you now say? or do you not think 
that Gorgias was ashamed not to acknowledge that the rheto- 
rician knows what is just, beautiful, and good, and that, if any 
one should come to him ignorant of these things, he himself 
would teach them ? Then perhaps from this admission some 
inconsistency in his arguments followed ; the very thing which 
you love, yourself leading the way to such questions. For who 
do you think will deny that he knows what is just, and can 
teach it to others ? To lead the discussion to such matters is a 

jSocr, Most excellent Polusl we get ourselves friends and 
sons, for this express purpose, that when we, through being 
advanced in years, fall into error, you that are younger, being 
with us, may correct our life both in deeds and words. If, 
then, Gorgias and I have fallen into any error in our argu- 
ments, do you who are present correct us vou ought to do 
so. And I wish that if any of the things that have been 
granted appear to you to have been imprope. ly granted, you 
would retract whatever you please, only I beg ^ ou beware .of , 
one thing. 

-Pc/. What is that?. . . ■ . \ 

89. Soar. That you would restrain that prolixin of speech 

which at first you attempted to employ. • , , ; . , / . 

:PgC What r- shall Tnot be ^ allowed to speak .'as nomh as I 
please? ' ' . ' ^ 

, Secf. 'Ton' would indeed be very, badly treated, my 
IdOt friend, if, having come to Athens,- where' of all Greece tn w , 
m the greatest bberty of speech^ you alone, should here be 
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prived' of this liberty* But -set this against it : if you speak in 
a prolix manner, and wili not answer a question put to you, 
should not I be badly treated, if I am not allowed to go away 
and not listen to you ? ^ But if you feel any interest in the dis- 
ciiSMon that has taken place, and wish to correct it, as I just 
now said, retract whatever you please, and questioning and 
being questioned in turn, as Gorgias and I did, confute and be 
confuted. For you .profess, surely, to know the same things as 
Gorgias j is it not so ? ' 

' -PoL- I do*‘ ' ' , ' . 

; 8 ' 0 cr', Will not you, then, also bid any one .'ask you what 
question he pleases, as knowing how to answer him* 

PoL Assuredly. 

8ocr. Then do whichever of these you please, ask or answer. 

. 40. FoL I will do so ; and do you answer me,, Socrates. 
Since Gorgias appears to you to be in doubt respecting rlieto* 
ric, what do you say it is ? 

Soc?\ Do you ask me what kind of art I say it is ? 

Pol I do. 

8 ocr, To tell you the truth, Polus, it does not appear to me 
to be an art at all. 

PoL What, then, does rhetoric appear to you to be ? 

Socr, A thing which you say produced art, in the treatise 
which I lately read. 

PoL What do you say this is ? 

Socr, A certain skill. 

Pol, Does rhetoric, then, appear to you to be skill ? 

Socr^ To me it does, unless you say otherwise. 

''"''PoL Of what is it the skill? = ' ‘ , 

^ Sec?** .Of procuring a certain gratification and ■pleasure* 

! ' ■ PoL Does not rhetoric, then,, appear ‘to ydU;t'o be U' beauti- 
ful thing, since it is able to gratify mankind ? 

(..’'Socr. What, Polus?' Have you already'^heard from" me what' 
I sUy it is, that you afterwards, ask me, if it does not appear to 
me to be beautiful ? 

Pol Did I not hear you say that it is a certain skill ? 

. ; ' -Bince, then, you prize giving, pleasure/ are you willing 

me 'ai little pleasure f - . • • <,: 

. : ’41. Bucf.' Ask -thenj, what ■kind of, art cookery .appears 
'to me to be.' ‘ ”, 'i, ■ - ' ‘ : 


.ooBaris. / 

Pol 1 do ask you ; what kind of an art is eookory ? 

Soer* None at all, Folus. ' 

Pol. What is it ? say. ■ . 

Socr* I say, then, it is' a certain skill. 

PoL Of what ? say. * , . ■ 

Socr. I say, of procuring gratification and pleasure, Polus, 

Pol Are cookery and rhetoric the same thing ? 

Socr. By no means, hut a part of the same study. 

Pol Of what study are you speaking ? 

Soar. I fear it would be "too rude to speak the truth, for I 
hesitate to speak on account of Gorgias, lest he should think 
that I ridicule his profession. But I know not whether this is 
the rhetoric which Gorgias studies ; for it was not at all clear 
from our late discussion what his opinion is. But what I call 
rhetoric is a part of a certain thing which does not rank among 
things beautiful. 

Gor^, Of what thing, Socrates ? say, without fear of ofiend- 
iBg me.- 

Socr. It appears to me, then, Gorgias, to be a certain study, 
that does not belong to art, but to a soul that is sagacious 
and manly, and naturally powerful in its intercourse with men. 
The sum of it I call flattery. 42. Of this study there appears 
to me to be many other divisions, and one of them is that of 
cookery ; which, indeed, appears to be an art, but, as I main- 
tain, is not an art, but skill and practice. I also call rhetoric 
a division of this, and personal decoration, and sophistry, these 
four divisions relating to four, particulars. If, therefore, Folus 
wishes to enquire, let him enquire, for he has not yet heard 
what division of flattery I assert rhetoric to be : but he did not 
observe that I had not yet finished my answer, nevertheless he 
asks me, if I do not think that it is beautiful. But I shall not 
answer Mm, whether I think rhetoric is beautiful or base, till 
I have first answered what it is. For that would not he right, 
Folus. If- then you wish to enquire, ask me what, division of 
iattery t assert rhetoric to be. ‘ 

' ,Pol. . I ask> then, and do you answer# what division it is.-' . 

So'er^ / Will you understand' me when’ I -answer ? -For rhetoric, 
in ipiy ..Opinion, 1$ a semblance of a division of the .political art.- 
, Pol What then ? Bo you say that it is beautiful, or base ? 

, "Boot. '• Base, I say ; for I call evil things base: since I must 
,ap»wer yo% as now knowing what I mean. , - . . 
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4B* G&rg^ By Jupiter, Socrates, but I do not myself uuder** 
statid wbat you mean. 

8oct. Very likely, 0orgias ; for I have not yet spoken 
clearly. Bnt Polus liere is young and hasty. 

Gorg, But leave him alone ; and tell me in what way you 
say that rhetoric is a semblance of a division of the political 
art. 

Boer, I will endeavour to tell you what rhetoric appears to 
mp to be. ' And if it' k not such as I describe it, Polus here 
will confute me. Do you not call body something, and sou! 
something ? . 

C?or^, How not ? 

Boer, Do you not, then, think that there is a certain good 
habit of each of these ? 

Gor'g, I do,' ' ' ■ ‘ • 

Boer, What then? an apparent good habit, wdsich is not 
really so ? for instance, to explain my meaning, many appear 
to have a good constitution of body, whom no one but a phy- 
sician, and a teacher in gymnastics, could easily perceive not 
to have a good constitution. 

Oarg, You say truly. 

Boer, I say that there is something of this kind both in the 
body and in the soul, w-hich causes the body and the soul to 
appear to be in a good condition, when they are any thing 
but so. 

44. Gorg. Such is the case. 

Boer, Come now, if I can, I will explain to you more clearly 
what I mean. As there are two subject matters, I say there 
are two arts : and that which relates to the soul I call politi- 
' cal, , ‘but that which 'relates to the body I am not able^tb de- 
scribe to you oiff-hand by one name ; but of the culture of the 
' body, which 'is one, - I say there are two divisions^ one. gymuaS!* 
tics, the other medicine. But in the political art I lay down 
legislation, as corresponding to ‘gymnastics, and the Judicial 
to medicine. Now these respectively communicate with each 
other, as being concerned about the same subject, medicine 
with gymnastics, and the Judicial art with legislation ; ' yet they 
' 'm soidae respect -differ' from each other. These, then' being four* 
had always, taking the best possible care,. -the former of the 
body, and ■ the. latter of, thC'. soul, flattery' perceiving this, I 
do 'not say knowings but 'Sagaciously % and haying 
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cGvided itself fourfold, and having- slealthilj, put on the garb of 
each of these divisions, feigns itself to :'be that .which it has put 
on;,^ and it is not in the least concerned for what is best; hut 
by means of that which is .most pleasant, captivates and seduces 
ignorance, so as to appear to be of great value. 45. Cookery, 
therefore, puts on the garb of medicine, and pretends that it 
knows the ailment best for the body. So that if a cook and a 
physician had to contend before boys, or before men as foolish 
as boys, which of the two was acquainted with good and bad 
aliments, the physician or the cook, the pnysician would die of 
hunger. This, then, I call flattery ; and I say that a thing of 
this kind is base, Folus, (for I say this to you,) because it looks 
to what is agreeable without regard to what is best ; and I 
affirm that it is not an art, but skill, because it has no know- 
ledge of the things which it employs, what they severally are 
in their nature, so that it is unable to tell the use of each. But 
I do not call that an art which is a thing without reason. If 
you are doubtful about these things, I am willing to give you 
a reason for them. The flattery, then, pertaining to cookery, 
as I have said, is concealed under medicine ; and in the same 
manner, under gymnastics, personal decoration, which is mis- 
chievous, deceitful, ignoble, and illiberal, deceiving by means 
of gestures and colours, by smoothness and outward appear- 
ance ; so as to make men put on an adventitious beauty, and 
neglect that which is their own, and is acquired by gymnas- 
tics. 46. That I may not, then, be prolix, I wish to tell you, 
after the manner of geometricians, (for perhaps you can now- 
follow me,) that what personal decoration is to gymnastics, that 
is cookery to medicine: or rather thus, that what personal 
decoration is to gjnnnastics, that is sophistry to legislation, 
and that what cookery is to medicine, that is rhetoric to jus- 
tice. As I have said, they are thus different in their nature ; 
but as they are proximate to each other sophists and rhetori- 
cians are confounded with legislators and judges^ and are em- 
ployed about the same things, and know not what to make 
of themselves, nor other men of them. For, if the soul did 
not preside over the body, but the body over itself, and cook- 
ery,, afld medicine >vere not examined into and distinguished by 

^ Bekker omits the words (ro<pi<rral kou gropes, and Ast suggests 
rat for (rofpmralj in either of which cases the addition of the W’orcis in 
; Italiw! would’ he iitmecessary, , 
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the sod, but the body itself decided, estimating things by its 
own gratifications, that tenet of Anaxagoras would prevail ex“ 
tensively, friend Polas, (for yon surely are acquainted with if) 
that is, all things would be confounded together, things medi- 
cinal, and healthy, and pertaining to cookeiw, being undistin- 
guished from each other.'- 47. You have heard, therefore, 
what I consider rhetoric to he, corresponding to cookery in 
the soul, as that in the body. Perhaps, however, I have acted 
absurdly, in that, though I do not allow you to make a long 
speech, I .myself have extended mine to a great length. Hut 
I deserve to be pardoned s for when I sppke 'briefiy you did 
not understand me, nor were you able to make’ use of the an- 
swer that I gave you, but required an explanation. If there- 
fore, when you answer, I in my turn shall not know what to 
make of it, do you also prolong your discourse ; but, if I do 
know, suffer me to do so ; for that is fair. And now, if you 
can make any use of this answer, do so. 

PoL What do you say, then ? Does rhetoric appear to you 
to be fiattery ? 

Soc}\ I said, indeed, that it was a division of fiattery. But 
do not you remember, Poliis, though so young? What will 
YOU do by and by ? 

Pof Does it seem to you, then, that good rhetoricians are 
to be esteemed as vile flatterers in cities ? 

;S^ocr. Do you ask this as a question, or are you beginning 
an argument? 

PgL . 1 ask a question. 

48. ^ocr. They appear to me to be of no estimation at all 

Pol, How to be of no estimation? Have they not the 
greatest power .in ‘cities ? ' • 

Sacr. Not, if. yon mean that to have power is, a, good to 
him who possesses it. 

PoL But I do say so; 

8ocr* In that case, rhetoricians. appear to, me. to possess’ the 
least power of all men in cities. 

, ' .PoL But what? do they not,^ like tyrants, ^slay, whomever 
they ,'lplease, and deprive of their property, and banisli from 
eitiel whomever they thinx fit? _ - ' 

®y the dog. Pqlus, .1 am doubtful with respect to, each 
of the things 'yon say, .whether fovt assert these things’ your«» 

. m% and dedare^ your 'q-wh 'opimon, or ask me* 
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PoL I ask you. . ' ' ■ ' ’ 

Socr, Be it so, my friend* Tlien you ask me two ijnestions 
at once. , ■ : \ ' 

■po/, . How two ?' ' ' ■ . . ■ 

Socr. Did' you not just now say, that rhetoricians, :like', ty- 
rants, slay whomever they please, and deprive them of their 
property, and banish from cities whomever they think fit ? 

• 'Pd. I did. 

49, Socr, I say, then, that these are two questions, and I 
will give you an answer to both. For I afiirm, Poius, that 
rhetoricians and tyrants have very little power in cities, as I 
just now said : for they do scarcely any thing that they wish, 
though they do what to them appears to be best. 

Pol. Is not this, then, to possess great power ? 

Socr. It is not, at least as Poius says. 

Poi. I say not ? On the contrary, 1 say it is. 

Socr. By Jupiter, not you. For you said that to have great 
power is a good to .him who possesses it. 

PoL And I repeat it. 

Socr. Do you thmk, then, it is a good for any one to cio 
what appears to him to be best, when he is void of understand- 
ing ? And do you call this to possess great power ? 

50. PoL Not I. 

Boer. Prove, ^erefore, that rhetoricians are possessed of 
understanding, and that rhetoric is an art, and not flattery, if 
you mean to confute me. But, if you will leave me uncoil- 
futed, rhetoricians and tyrants, who do in cities whatever they 
please, will derive no good from thence. Power is, as you say, 
good ; but to do, without understanding, whatever one pleases, 
you ymurself admit is an evil. Is it not so ? 

Pol I do. 

Socr. How then can rhetoricians or tjTants have great power 
in cities, unless Socrates is persuaded by Poius to admit that 
' they do what they wish ? * - . , - . -V. 

PoL ^^hat a strange man ! : ^ 

Socr. I deny that they do what they wish ; but confute me. 

PpL Did you not just, now admit-, that they -do 'what appears 
to them; to be best?- , ' ! ' . ■ 

\ 'Socr.'’ And' I now admit it, ‘ 

.. , ^Tlmy' do,' therefore^ wdfat they, wish# 
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Fok But tbej do what appears best to tlieu'i ? 

Boer. I grant 5t* 

Fok You speak absurdly and monstrously, Socrates* 

Socr. Do not accuse me, most excellent Pol us, that I may 
address you in your own style’, but, if you have any other 
question to ask me, shew that I am deceived ; if not, do yon 
answer me. 

Fok I am willing to answer, in order that I may know what 
you mean. 

Boor, Whether, then, do men appear to you to wish the 
thing that they do from time to time, or that for the sake of 
which they do the thing that they do ? As for instance, do those 
who drink medicine from physicians appear to you to wish the 
thing that they do, viz., to drink the medicine, and suffer pain, 
or do they wish to be well, for the sake of which they drink 
the medicine ? 

Fok It is clear they "wish to be well, for the sake of ivhich 
they drink the medicine. 

Boer. In like manner those who sail on the sea, and those 
who carry on any other commercial business, do not wish the 
thing that they do from time to time : for wdio wishes to sail 
and to encounter danger, and to be harassed -with business ; 
but the object for which they sail is to acquire riches; for 
they sail for the sake of riches, 

Fok Certainly. 

Boor. Is it not so then in all cases ? whosoever does any 
thing for the sake of some thing else, does not wish the thing 
that he does, but that for the sake of ^Yhich he does it, 

Fol Yes. 

52. Socr. Is there any thing in the world, then, that is not 
either good or evil, or between these, neither good nor evil ? 

Fok It must needs be so, Socrates. 

Boer. Do you not admit then, that wisdom, and health, and 
riches, and other things of the same kind, are good, but their 
contraries evil ? 

Pol I do. , ' ^ 

Boer. By th^ things that are neither good nor evil do you' 
rot^mean such' as sometimes partake of good, sometimes of 
'.'evil;* and •.sometimes, of .neither, as to sit, to w^alk, to run, .and 
to salV'ahd again, stones,, wood, and other things, of the same 
kind I ^ Are ''not -these;, the things that you mean? Or do, you 
call certain ptheir -things neither good nor evil i 
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Pol No, but these. ■ ' ■ 

Socr. Whether^ therefore, do men, when they do these inter* 
mediate things, do them for the ’ sake of the good, or the good 
for the sake of the intermediate. 

Pol The intermediate, surely, for the sake of the good. 

Soar. Pursuing the good, therefore, we both walk when we 
walk, thinking it better, and, on the contrai*y, we stand when 
we stand, for the sake of the same thing, viz., the good. Is 
it not so ? 

Fob Yes. 

53, Socr, Do we not, therefore, if we slay any one, slay, 
or banish, or deprive him of his possessions, thinking that it 
is better for us to do so than not ? 

Pol Certainly. 

Socr, They, therefore, who do these things do them all for 
the sake of good. 

Pol I allow it. 

Soar, Are we not agreed, then, that we do not wish those 
things which we do for the sake of something else, but that 
for the sake of whicli we do them ? 

Pol By all means. 

Socr, We do not, then, wish simply to slay, or banish from 
cities, or deprive any one of his possessions ; but if these things 
are useful we wish to do them, but if they are hurtful we do 
not wish to do them. For we wish, as you admit, things that 
are good, but we do not wish such as are neither good nor evil, 
nor such as are evil. Is it not so ? Do I seem to you, Polus, 
to speak the truth, or not? Why do you not answer 

Pol You speak the truth. 

Soar, Since then we are agreed on these things, if any one 
slays, banishes from a city, or deprives another of his posses 
sions, whether he is a tyrant or a rhetorician, thinking that 
it is better for him so to do, though it is really worse, he 
surely does what seems fit to him : is it not so ? 

■ Pol Yes. ' . ' 

Soer» Does he, then, do what he wishes, if these things are 
, really evil ? Why do you not answer } 

' Pol He does not appear to me to do what he \vishes. 

Is it possible, then, -that: such a man can have 
great power in the supposed 'city, if, according to your adunsc. ^ 
',to have, great. power is a good ? ; ' 
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Pol. It is not possible. 

Soar, I spoke tralj^ then, when I said that it is possible for 
a inari to do what he pleases in a city, and jet not have great 
power, nor do what he wishes. 

PoL As if, Socrates, you yourself would not like to be 
allowed to do what you please in a city, rather Ilian noh 
and would not be envious when you saw any one either slay- 
ing whom he pleased, or taking away ids possessions, or putting 
him in bonds. ’ 

Boer, Bo you mean justly or unjustly? 

Pol WhicheYer he should do, is he not in either case to 
be 'envied? . ■ ■ ” ^ \ ' 

Boer, Good words, I pray you, Foius. 

Pol But why ? 

8oc}\ Because it is not right, either to envy those that are 
not to be envied, or the wretched ; but to pity them. 

Pol What say you? Does such appear to you to be the 
case with the men of whom I am speaking ? 

55. Boor, How can it be otherwise ? 

Pol Does he, then, who slays whom he pleases, slaying 
him justly, appear to you to be wretched, and an object 
of pity ? ^ - 

Soc}\ Not at all; nor indeed is he to be envied. 

Pol Did you not say just now that he was wretched ? 

Boor, I said, my friend, that he is wretched who siaj^s an- 
other unjustly, and more than that, to be pitied ; but that lie 
%vho slays another justly is not to be envied, 

Pol He surely who dies unjustly is to be pitied, and is 
wretched. 

Bocf\ Less so, Foius, than he who slays him | and less than 
■ .he who. dies justly ? ' ■ ' • ^ ■ 

. ■' ' Pol How so, Soci’ates'? , , ^ ^ ^ 

Soar, Thus ; because to act unjiistly is the greatest of evils. 
Pol But is this really the. greatest of evils? Is it not a 
greater evil to suffer unjustly ? 

Boer, By no means. 

‘ ' Pol Had you,' then, rather suffer u.njusily than act uiiw,,, 
'jiistly? ■' , : 

' ' should, wish .neither of these : but if I must neces* 

''■saR^y'■eithcd^.act-im^^ suffer, unjustly, I should chdow- 

'rather .to suffer^unJu#iyA^ to^ act unjustly. 
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Pol Would you not, tlien, consent to be a tyrant ? 

Soer. I would notj if by being ' a tyrant you mean tbe same 
Ibat I do. . . : 

FoL I mean by it what I just now said, to have the power 
to do in a cit}" whatever one pleases ; to slay and banish, and 
do every thing according to one’s own pleasure. 

56. Socr, My excellent friend, attend to what I say, and 
confute me if you can. If, when the forum is full, I should 
take a dagger under my arm, and say to you, Polus, a certain 
wonderful power and tyranny has just now fallen to my lot ; 
for, if it seems fit to me tliat any one of these men whom 
you see ought immediately to die, he shall die ; and if it 
seems fit to me that any one of them ought to have his head 
broken, he shall immediately have it broken; or if that his 
garment should be torn to pieces, it shall be torn to pieces : so 
great is the powder I possess in the city. And if, on your dis- 
believing me, I should shew'- you the dagger, perhaps, on see- 
ing it, you 'would say : According to this, Socrates, all men 
may have great power, since any house that you please might 
be burnt in this wmy, and even the dock-yards of the Athe- 
nians, and the triremes, and all tlie shipping, as w^ell public as 
private. But surely this is not to possess great power, to do 
whatever one pleases : do you think so ? 

Pol Certainly not in this way. 

Som\ Can you tell me, then, why you blame a power of this 
kind"? 

Pol I can. 

Soc'}\ Why then? tell me. 

Pol Because it must needs be that one who acts thus should 
be punished. 

Soc9\ But is not the being punished an evil ? 

Pol Certainly. 

57. Socr, Therefore, my excellent friend, to have great 
power appears to you to be, when advantage attends one’s 
doing what one pleases, and then it is a good ; and this, as it 
seems, is to have great power ; but if not, it is an evil, and^ to 
have little power. Let us consider this too. Are we not 
agreed that it is sometimes better to do the things which we 
Just flow spoke of, to slay, to banish men, and deprive them of 
thcir/property, and sometimes' not? ^ 

’ .Pol ' . ' ’ \ ' • ' 
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Socr. This, tlieii, as it seems, is agreed on botli by yon and me? 

' Pol Yes. 

Sock When, then, do yon say it is better to do these tilings ? 

Tell me what limit yon establish ? 

Pol Do yon, Socrates, answer this question. 

Socr, I say, then, Folus, since it is more agreeable to you to 
hear it from me, w’hen any one does these things justly, it is 
better, but w^heii unjustly, it is w^oi'se. 

Pol Forsooth, it is difficult to confute you, Socrates ! but 
could not even a child convince you that you do not speak the 
truth ? 

Soc7\ I should be very much obliged to the child, and equally 
so to you, if you can confute me, and free me from my extra- 
%^agances. But be not weary in obliging a man who is your 
friend, but confute me. 

58. Pol However, Socrates, there is no need to confute you 
by ancient examples. For things that have recently happened 
are sufficient to confute you, and to prove that many men who 
have acted unjustly are happy. 

Soc7\ What are these ? 

Pol Do you not see, for instance, this Archelaus, son of 
Perdiccas, ruler of Macedonia.^ 

Socr. If not, at all events I hear of him. 

Pol Does he appear to j’ou to be happy or miserable? 

Soc7\ 1 do not know, Polus : for I have never yet had any 
intercourse wdth him, 

Pol What then.^ if you had intercourse with him, should 
you know ? And do you not know other^vise, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that he is happy ? 

8oa7\ By Jupiter, certainly not. 

Pol It is evident then, Socrates, you wdli say, that you do 
not even know whether the great king is happy ? 

Socr, And I should say the tmth. For 1 do. not know %vhat 
his state is with regard to enlightenment and justice. 

Pol What ? Does all happiness consist in this ? 

Socr. In my opinion, Polus. For I say that an honest and 
good, man or woman is happy; but an unjust and wicked one 
Is, miserable, ' , ' . , 

'This. Archel^us,. then, is miserable, according to youi 
.account?;'. .■ ^ ' 

: Sock: At least,-, niy friend, 'if he" is unjust. * ' ' 
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59. Pot But Iiow oau lie be 'Otherwise than unjust^ who had 
ao right to the empire which 'he now possesses, as he was born 
of a woman who was the sla¥e of Aicetas, brother of Perdiccas-, 
aiid according to justice was the sla^e of Alcetas, and, if he 
had wished to do what is just, would have seiwed Alcetas as a 
shive, and would have been happy, according to your account ? 
whereas now he has become wonderfully miserable, since he 
has committed the greatest injustice. For, first of all, having 
sent for this bis master and uncle, as if he would restore the 
government which Perdiccas had taken from him, and having 
entertained and intoxicated both him and his son Alexander^ 
his own cousin, and nearly his equal in age, he forced them 
into a carriage, and having carried them off by night, had 
their throats cut and made away with them both. And after 
lie had committed these wongs, he was not aivare that he had 
become most miserable, and did not repent, but shortly after- 
wards, he did not wish to become happy by nurturing his legi- 
timate brother, the son of Perdiccas, a child about seven years 
of age, to whom the government of right belonged, and by 
restoring it to him ; but having thrown him into a well, and 
sufibcated him, he told his mother Cleopatra that he had fallen 
in in pursuing a goose, and so met with his death. 60. Where- 
fore since he has committed the greatest wrongs of all in Mace- 
donia, he is the niost miserable of all the Macedonians, and 
not the most happy. And perhaps there are some among the 
Athenians, beginning with you, who would rather be any other 
of the Macedonians than' Archelaus. ; 

Soc7\ At the beginning of our conference, Polus, I praised 
you, because you appeared to me to be well instructed in rhe- 
toric, though you had neglected the art of dialectics. And 
now, what else is this reasoning, by which even a child could 
confute me, and I, as you suppose, am now confuted by this 
reasoning of yours, when I said that a man who acts unjustly 
is mot happy? How so, my friend? For I do not gram .you 
any one of the things you assert. : 

Pol Because you are not willing to do so; though it ap- 
peals to you as I say. . > ; , 

■ ^ 8p'cf\ . My excellent 'friend, you' attempt to confute me rheto- 
rically, like /those who think they confute their adversaries in 
yourts <of justice. For there somb/' fancy dhey 'confute others 
when ’they produce -many reputable witnesses in’ favour of wha> 
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eracmed, or covered with pitch and burnt, will lie be more 
happy, than if, having escaped punishment, he should become 
a tyrant, and ruling in the city, should pass through life doing 
wliatever he pleases, being envied, and accounted happy, both 
by citizens and strangers ? Do you say that it is impossible to 
refute these things ? 

Socr, You are now trying to terrify me, noble Polus, and 
do not refute me ; but just now you adduced witnesses. How- 
ever, remind me of a trilling circumstance ; did you say, if a 
person should attempt unjustly to compass absolute power r 

Pol I did. 

Boc7\ In that case, neither of them will ever be happier than 
the other, neither he who has unjustly acquired absolute power, 
nor be who has been punished. For, of two miserable per- 
sons, one cannot be happier than the other; but he is more 
miserable who escapes punishment and acquires absolute 
power. 65 . What is this, Polus ? do you laugh? Is this 
another species of refutation, when any one asserts any thing, 
to laugh at him, and not refute him ? 

Pol Do you not think you are already refuted, Socrates, 
when you say such things as no man in the world would 
assert ? for ask any one of these. 

Boor, Polus, I am not among the number of politicians : 
and last year, happening to he chosen a senator, since my 
tribe held the presidency and it was necessary for me to col- 
lect the votes, I occasioned laughter, because I did not know 
how to collect them. Do not, then, require me to collect the 
votes of those who are present. JBut if you have no better 
mode of refutation than this, as I just now said, give the ques- 
tion up to me in my turn, and make trial of that mode of refu- 
tation which I think' ought to be adopted. , For^ I know how' 
to procure one witness of what I say, that is, the person with 
whom I am discoursing, hut I let alone the multitude ; and I 
know how to take the vote of one person, but I do not even 
discourse with the multitude. Consider, then, whether you 
are willing in your turn to give me an opportunity of refuting 
^ by 'answering the questions I shall put to you.. !For I think, 
that you and I, and other men, are of opinion, that to commit 
injustme is, worse than to sufer it ; and not to be punished, 
than tO‘be punished^ ' 

' 66, Pol Bht on' the.' contrary, think that neithei’ myself 


aor ari 3 r other man is of this opinion, ;^For would yop rather 
sa€er injustice than commit it ? - , ' . ' 

Socr , , Yesj .and .yon, .and all other men, 

Fol Far ifrom it ; neither would you, nor I, nor any other 
man, 

Boer. Will you not answer, then ? 

Poi. By all means. For I am anxious to know what you 
will say, 

, Socr. ' Tell me then, that you may know, as if I asked you 
from the beginning : whether does it appear to you, Polus, 
\Yors8 to commit an injustice or to suffer one } 

PoL To suffer one, in my opinion. 

Socr. What then ? whether is it more base to commit an 
injustice or to suffer one ? Answer me, 

Pol, To commit an injustice. 

Poor, Is it not, therefore, worse, since it is more base ? 

Pol. By no means. 

Socr. I understand. You do not think, as it seems, that 
the beautiful and the good, and the evil and the base, are the 
same? ■ ■ 

Pol, Certainly not. 

Socr. But what do you say to this? Beautiful things in 
genciul, such as bodies, colours, forms, sounds, and pursuits, 
do you call them severally beautiful, without reference to any 
thing else ? As, for instance, ’first of all, with respect to beau- 
tiful bodies, do you not say that they are beautiful, on account 
)f their usefulness, in reference to the 'particular thing ^for 
\dncli each is useful, or on account of some pleasure, if in 
being seen they give delight to the beholders ? Have you any 
thing else besides this to say respecting beauty of body ? 

Pol, I have not. 

67. Socr. Do you not, then, denominate all other things in 
the same manner beautiful, such as forms and colours, either^ 
on account of some pleasure, or utility, or ’both ? , , , - 

^ .Pol. I do, ^ ■ V ; . 

Socr. And is not the case the same ^ as to sounds, and every 
ihing that relates to music? . ‘.i'- 

Pol. ‘Yes. , , 

■ , Soer,'^ And moreover, with respect;. to --laws and pursuits, they 
surely are beautiful, for no other -^'reasoh except that they are 
eitherhseM, or pleasant, or both? ' 
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FoL So It appears to me. 

Socr. And is it not the same with the heTOt}^ of the sciences ? 

Pot Certainly, And now, Socrates, yon define beautifully, 
in defining the beautiful by pleasure and good. 

Socr, Must not, therefore, the base be defined by the con- 
trary, by pain and evil? 

Pol, Necessarily so. 

Boer, When, therefore, of hvo beautiful things, one is more 
beautiful than the other, it is more beautiful because it excek 
• in one or both of these, either in pleasure, or utility, or both. 

Pol, Certainly. , 

Boer, And when of two things one is more base than the 
other, it must be more base because it exceeds in pain or evil ; 
is not this necessarily so ? 

Pol Yes. 

68. Boer, Come then ; what did w^e say just now respecting 
committing injustice and suffering it ? Did you not say that 
to sufier injustice is more evil, but to commit it, more base ? 

Pol, I did say so. 

Boor, Therefore, since it is more base to commit injustice 
than to suffer it, it must be more base because it is more pain- 
iul and exceeds in pain, or evil, or both. Is not this also 
necessary ? 

Pol. How can it be otherwise ? 

Boer. First, then, let us consider whether to commit injus- 
tice exceeds in pain the suffering it ; and whether they who 
commit injustice feel greater pain than tliey who sufier it. 

Pol This is by no means the case, Socrates. 

Boer. It does not, then, exceed in pain ? 

Pol By no means. 

Boer, Therefore, if it does not exceed in pain, it will no 
longer exceed in both. 

Pol It appears not, 

Boer. It remains, therefore, that it exceeds in the other. 

,, Pol Yes. 

Socr, In the evil. 

^ So it' seems. , . ' , 

' Since, _ thorefore, to commit injustice exceeds in evil^ 

' It ■must'he more evil than to suffer injustice. _ ' ‘ ’ 

Pol Evidently 'so. ^ 

’''■6k it' not admitted by men In general, and by 
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fou to mo formerly, ^that it is more 'base to ^ commit iiijiistice 
tliaa to‘ suffer it ? “ . ' 

Fol Yes. , ■ ' . ' ' • 

8o€r» How, however, it appears to be worse. 

Pol So it seems. ■ ’ ' 

Socr. Would you, then, rather choose that which is worse 
and more base, than that which is less so r Do not hesitate 
to answer, Polus, (for you will not be injured by so doing,) 
but answer, giving yourself up generously to the discussion 
as 'to a physician; and either admit or deny the question I 
ask. 

Fol Then T should not rather choose it, Socrates, 

Socr. Would any other man in the world } 

Pol To me it appears not, according to what has been said, 
Socr, I therefore said truly, that neither you, nor I, nor any 
other man in the 'world, would rather choose to commit in* 
justice than to suffer it ; for it is worse .to do so. 

Fol So it appears. 

Soct\ You see then, Polus, that my mode of proof when 
compared with your mode of proof, does not at all resemble 
it ; but all others agree with - you, except myself. For ' my 
part you alone are sufficient for my purpose, agreeing with me 
and testifying for me ; and I, having asked your opinion only, 
disregard that of others. Let this then be settled between us. 
And next, let us proceed to consider that which we doubted 
about in the second place, viz., whether it is the greatest of 
evils for one who has committed injustice to he punished, as 
you thought, or whether it is hot a greater evil not to be 
punished, as I thought. And let us consider it thus: To 
suffer punishment and to be justly chastised, when one has 
committed injustice, do you not call the same thing? 

Fol I do. 

Boer. Can you say, then, that all just things are not beautiful, 
so far as they are just? When you have well considered^ 
answer me. ^ ' ' ' ' 

Fol It appears to me that they are, Socrates. ■ '' ' 

<Soer. Consider this also: When a 'man does any things 
must' there not necessarily be somethrag which is pasMve to 
„h!in as ah agent ? 

Pol ,It appears so to me. 


Ami does not the pptient suffer what the agent 4de% 
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aad jost moh a tiling as the agent does ? I mean in this way : 
If any one strikes, is it not necessaiy that somethin^ should be 
struck? 

PoL It is necessary. 

Socr* And if the striker strikes hard or swiftly, must not the 
thing struck be stricken accordingly ? 

Pol Yes. 

Boer. That which is struck, then, undergoes a passion cor- 
responding to that which the striker does. 

Pol Certainly, 

7i. Baer, In like manner, if any one burns, is it not neces- 
sarythat something should be burnt? 

Pol How can it be otherwise ? 

, Boer, And if he burns vehemently or painfully, that wdiich 
is burnt must be burnt according as the burner burns ? 

Pol Certainly, 

Socr, So, if any one cuts any thing, is not the reasoning the 
same ? for something is cut. 

Pol Yes. 

Boer, And if the cut is large or deep, or painful, that which 
is cut is cut with such a cut as the cutter cuts. 

Pol It appears so. 

Boer, In a word, then, see if you grant what I just now said 
respecting every thing, viz., that according as the agent does, 
so the patient suffers, 

F.ol I do grant it. 

Boer, These things, then, being agreed on, whether is the 
being punished, to suffer, or to do something? 

Pol Necessarily, Socrates, it is to suffer, 

Boer, Must it not, therefore, be by some agent ? 

. Pol Undoubtedly : by him who chastises, 

Boer, But does not he who chastises rightly, chastise 
justly ? ■ 

Pol Yes. 

Doing what is just, or not? 

Pol What is just, 

Boer, Then, does not he who is chastised, when he is 
deservedly punished, suffer justly ? 

■ Pol, ^ It .'appears so. 

Boor, But what is just .has ^ ,besu /acknowledged to bo 
'beautiful. . ■ / ' 
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Fot Certainly. . , 

Boer, Of these, tlieiii the one does,' and the other, he that is 
chastised, suffers that which is beautiful. 

Fol Yes. . 

Boer, And if beautiful, then good ; for that which ts beautL 
ful is either pleasant or useful. 

Fol, Necessarily so. 

Boer, He therefore who is punished suffers that which is 
good. 

■ ' Fot So it seems. 

72. Boer, He is therefore benehted, 

Fol Yes. 

Boer, Is it with such a benefit as I suppose ? Does he be- 
come better as to his soul, since he is chastised justly? 

Pol. That is probable. 

Boer, He, therefore, who is punished is freed from a vice of 
the soul, 

Pol Yes. 

Boer, Is he not freed, then, from the greatest evil ? Con- 
sider the matter thus: in the condition of a man’s property 
do you perceive any other evil than poverty ? 

FoL No other than poverty. 

Boer, Well, in the constitution of the body ? would you say 
that weakness, disease, deformity, and the like, are evils ? 

, Pol I should, 

Boer, Do you not think, too, that there is a certain depra- 
vity In the soul? 

' Pol How otherwise ? 

Boer, Do you not then call this injustice, ignorance, coward- 
ice, and the like ? 

Pol Certainly. 

Boer. Have you not said, then, that of these three, property, 
body, and soul, there are three coi-responding evils, poverty, 
disease, injustice? 

Pol Yes. 

Boer. Then which of these evils is the most base ? Is- it, not 
Injustice, and, in a word, the depravity of the soul? ' - ' 

' Pol By far. ' ' ' 

Boer, .But, if it is most base, theh is it not also the 
'wc>rst? ^ 

;; How- niean you, Socrates? 
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73, Socr* Thus., In every ease, that which is most base ie 
so because, from what has been before admitted, it occasions 

tiie greatest pain, or harm or both, 

Pol By all means. 

Socr, But injustice and the whole depravity of the soul, 
have been just now admitted by us to be most base. 

Pol They have been so admitted. 

Soor. Is - it not, therefore, the most troublesome and most 
base of these depravities, because it exceeds either in trouble- 
someness or hurtfulness, or both ? 

Pol Necessarily so. 

Boor. Is then the being unjust, intemperate, cowardly, and 
ignorant, more painful than to be poor and diseased ? 

Pol It does not appear so to me, Socrates, from wimt has 
been said. 

Boer, The depravity of the soul, then, is the most base of 
all, because it exceeds the others by some extraordinarily 
great harm and wonderful evil, since, according to your argu- 
ment, it is not exceeded in painfulness. 

Pol So it appears. 

Boer, But, surely, that which exceeds in the greatest harm- 
fulness must be the greatest evil of all ? 

Pol Yes. 

Boer, Then injustice, intemperance, and the other depravi®- 
ties of the soul, are the greatest evils of all. 

Pol So it appears. 

74. Boer, What art, then, frees from poverty? Is it not 
that of money-making ? 

■ Pol Yes. 

Boer, What, from disease ? Is it not the medicinal ? 

Pol Necessarily 'so. . ^ - 

Boer, What, from depravity and injustice?' Tf in ^ this > way ’ 
you cannot readily, answer, consider it thus: whither, and to 
whom, do we take those that are diseased in body ? 

Pol To physicians, Socrates. 

Boc7\ Whether those who act unjustly, and are intemperate ? 

Pol Do you mean, to the judges ? 

Boer, Is it not, then, that they may he punished ? 

'’I grant it. 

Boer, Do hot then those, who oiiastise rightly chastise by 
em piby kg a cerlaiii justice ? ‘ ^ ' 
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'Pol Clearlj. ^ ' 

Soer. The art of money-making, therefore, frees from poverty, 
medicine from disease, and justice from intemperance and in* 
Jastice* 

Pol So i’. appears. 

Soar, Wl, ich of these, therefore, is the most beautiful ? 

Pol Of ^’vbat are you speaking? 

iSocr. The art of money-making, medicine, and justice. 

Pol Justice, Socrates, is far superior. 

Soc7\' Does it not, then, produce the greatest pleasure, oi 
ulilitT, or both, since it is the most beautiful ? 

. Pol Yes. 

75. Soc7\ Is it, then, pleasant to be under the care of a 
physician? and do they who are under such charge rejoice? 

Pol It does not appear so to me. 

Socr. But it is useful. Is it not? 

Pol Yes. 

Soar. For they are freed from a great evil; so that it is 
advantageous to endure pain and be restored to health. 

Pol How can it be otherwise ? 

Socr, Would the man then, thus be most happy with respect 
to his body who is under the cax’e of a physician, or who is not 
diseased at all ? 

Pol Clearly he that is not diseased. 

Soar. For this is not happiness, as it seems, the being freed 
from evil; but the never possessing it at all. 

Pol It is so. 

8om\ But what ? Of two men that have evil, either in body 
or soul, which is the more miserable, he that is under the care of 
a physician, and is freed from the evil, or he that is not under 
the care of a physician, and retains the evil ? 

Pol It o.ppears to me, he that is not under the care of a 
|?hysiciaii. 

Socr, And is not punishment tlie being freed from the 
greatest evil, depravity ? 

: Pol It is, _ , . 

Soar. For justice produces a sound mind, makes men more 
just, and becomes the medicine of depravity ? 

■ ppl Yes. , ' ^ . 

70.; Boeri He, then, is most, happy, >y ho has no vice in hi** 
sO'Uly since this is proved to be the greatest of evils, - 
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Pol It is evident. 

Socr* The second, sureljj is be who is freed from it 

Pol So it seems. 

Sock But this is he who is admonisheclj reproved, and 
punished. 

Pol Yes.. 

Sock He, therefore, lives worst, who is afflicted with iii» 
justice, and is not freed from it. 

Pol It appears so. 

Sock Is not, then, he one who, having committed the 
greatest injustice, and employing the greatest injustice, con» 
trives that he may be neither admonished, nor chastised, nor 
punished, as you said was the case with Arciielaus, and other 
tyrants, rhetoricians, and powerful men ? 

Pol So it seems. 

Sock For these, my excellent friend, have managed much 
the same as one who being afflicted with the worst diseases 
should contrive not to have his bodily maladies corrected or 
subjected to medical treatment, fearing, as if he wei*e a child, to 
be burnt and cut, because these operations are painful. Does 
it not appear so to you ? 

Pol It does. 

Sock Being ignorant, as it seems, of what health is, and a 
good habit of the body. 77. No'sv from wdiat we have just 
agreed on, Folus, those who flee from punishment appear to 
do something of this kind; they look to the pain attending it, 
but are blind to its utility, and are ignorant how much more 
miserable than an unhealthy body it is to d^vell with an iin* 
healthy soul, that is corrupt, unjust, and impious. Whence 
they do every thing that they may not be punished, nor freed 
fvqm ■' the, ' greatest evil, procuring for themselves riches and 
friends, and the power of speaking as persuasively as possible. 
But If we have agreed on wfflat is true, Folus, do you perceive 
what consequences result from our discourse f do you wish that 
we should draw the conclusions from them F 

Pol I do, unless you think otherwise. 

Boer. Does it not follow that injustice and to act unjustly is 
the greatest evil ? 

■ . _ Pol It" appears so. . ^ > 

to suffer. punishment w^as proved, to be a meana 

freedom from this., evil. ' 
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Socr. Blit not to suffer punishment is a 'continuance of tlie 

Socr, To act unjustly, therefore, is the second of evils in 
magnitude ; but to act unjustly and not to suffer punislmient 
is the greatest and chief of ail evils. 

Pol. So it seems. 

78, Boer. Was not this the point, my friend, with respect 
to which ^ve differed, you considering Archelaus happy, for 
that having committed the greatest injustice he suffers no 
punishment; but I on the contrary thinking, that whether 
Archelaus, or any other mail whatever, is not punished when 
he commits injustice, he must needs be far more wretched than 
all other men, and tliat he who commits injustice is ever more 
ivretched than he ivho suffers it, and he that is not punished 
than he that is. Are not these the things that I said ? 

Pol Yes. 

Socr. And has it not been demonstrated that they were said 
truly ? 

Pol It appears so. 

Boer, Well then, if these things are true, Pol us, wdiat is 
the great utility of rhetoric? For, from what has been now 
agreed on, every one ought especially to beivare of acting 
unjustly,, for that, if he does so acl he will sustain great evil. 
Is it not so ? 

Pol Certainly. 

Socr. And if a man has committed injustice, either himself, 
or any one else for whom he has regard, he ought of his own 
accord to betake himself thitiier, where as soon as possible he 
will be punished, to a judge as to a physician, taking every 
pains lest the disease of injustice becoming inveterate should 
render the soul corrupt and incurable ; or what must we say, 
Poius, if our former admissions are to stand? Do not these 
things necessarily harmonize with the former in this, but in no 
other way ? • ■ ^ ■ 

79. Pol For what else can ive say, Socrates ? 

Boer. For the purpose, then, of excusing injustice, our own, 
or that of our parents, or friends, or children, or country, when 
it'4c'te unjustly, rhetoric isnf no. use to us at all, Pol us, unless 
ou’lhe* ^'Contrary, any one supposes that 'he ought especially to 
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accuse Mmself, and afterwards Ms relatiyeSj and any otliei of 
kis friendS; who. may have acted .unjustly, and not conceal the 
crime, but bring it to light, in order that he may be punished, 
and restored to health ; moreover, that he should compel both 
himself and the others to lay aside fear, and with his eyes shut, 
and in a manly way, deliver himself up, as to a physician, to 
be cut and cauterised, pursuing the good and the beautiful, 
without paying any regard to what is painful ; if he has com- 
. mitted a wrong worthy of stripes, delivering himself op to be 
beaten, if of bonds, to be bound, if of a fine, to pay it, if of exile, 
to be banished, if of death, to die, being , himself the first ac- 
cuser of himself, and others his relatives, not sparing either 
himself or them, but employing rhetoric for this very purpose, 

■ that, the crimes being exposed, they may be freed from, the 
greatest of evils, injustice. Shall we say thus, Polus,^or not ?' . 

80. Pu/. These things appear to me, Socrates, to be absurd ; 
but it must be admitted, they accord with what was before said. 

Socr. Must not, therefore, either our former conclusions be 
done away with, or these results necessarily follow ? 

PoA Yes ; such is the case. 

Socr* Contrariwise, if it is requisite to do ill to any one, 
whether to an enemy, or any other person, provided only that 
he is not himself injured by his enemy; for this is to be 
guarded against; but if an enemy injures anotlier, we should 
endeavour by all possible means, both by actions and w'ords, 
tfiat he may not be punished, nor brought before a judge: but, 
if he is brought before him, we sliould contrive so that our 
enemy may escape, and not suffer punishment: and if he has 
robbed us of a' great quantity of gold, that he should not re« 
'.store it, but should retain it ‘and spend it on himself and 'his 
associates unjustly. and impiously; and if, he has committed 
an injustice worthy of death, we should contrive that- he may 
not die, if possible never, but that he may be immortal in de- 
pravity, or if this cannot be, that he may live in this state for 
as long a period as possible. 81. For such purposes, Polus, 
rhetoric appears to me to he useful, since to him who does not 
intend to act unjustly, its utility does not appear to me to be 

■ great, if indeed it Is of any utility at all, as in the former part 
’ of bur discfissiom it '.appeared in no respect to be* ' ■ 

• phacrephoBj, does Socrates say these 'things, 

seriously9’'oris' lie’ jesting I'' ' ' ' 
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CIier» lie appears to me, Callicles, to 'Speak most seriously ; 
but there is nothing* like asking him himself. 

Cal. You are right, by the gods, and I desire to do it. 
Tell me, Socrates, whether we must say that you are now 
speaking seriously, or jesting ? For, if you are speaking se- 
riously, and if what you say is true, is not our human life alto^- 
gether subverted, and are not all our actions, as it seems, coii”’ 
trary to what they ought to be ? 

Socr. If there were not a certain passion, Callicles, common 
to men, to some, one, to others, another, but each of us had a 
peculiar passion different from others, it wmuld not be easy for 
one to make known one's own affection to another. 82. I 
speak thus because I perceive tha,t you and I are now affected 
in the same maimer ; for, being two, we each of us love two 
things : I, Alcibiades, son of Clinias, and philosophy, you, the 
Demus^ of the Athenians, and the son of Pyrilampes. Now I 
continualiy perceive that you, eloquent as you are, are unable to 
contradict the objects of your love, in whatever they may say, 
and in whatever manner they may assert a thing takes place, 
but you are changed by them upwards and downw^ards. For, in 
the assembly, if, when you say any thing', the Athenian people 
say that it is not so, you, changing your opinion, say what they 
wish ; and yon are affected in the same manner towards that beau- 
tiful youth, the son of Pyrilampes ; for you cannot bring yourself 
to oppose the wishes and discourses of the objects of your love : 
so that, if any one, when from time to time you say what you do 
to please them, should wonder at its absurdity, perhaps you 
would say to him, if you wished to speak the truth, that unless 
some one shall cause the objects of your love to desist from 
such discourses, neither can you desist from saying what you 
do. Think, therefore, that you need to hear tlie like from 
me ; and do not w'onder that I speak thus, hut cause philoso- 
phy, my favourite, to desist from speaking so. For, my dear 
friend, she always says what you now hear from me, and is 
much less ffckle than my other loves.* 83. For the son of 

That is,, people .of Atliens.’* It is necessary to retain the origi- 
nal 'Word because of’ the play on the word which was the name uf 

the son of Pyrilampes, a person distinguished for his personal beauty. 
Socrates means to insinuate that while- he loves- the inward beauty of 
Alcibiades and philosophy, Callicles ' loves the ' external beauty of the 
people , and Demas son of Pyrilampes., . 
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Cliiiias, here, says different things at different times ; but phi- 
losophy always the same. And she says the things that you 
now wonder at; and you have just heard what she said* 
Either, therefore, confute her, as to what I just now said, and 
prove that to act unjustly, and when one has acted unjustly 
not to suffer punishment, is not the worst of all evils ; or, if 
you suffer this, to remain unconfuted, then, by the dog, the 
deity of the Egyptians, Caliicles will not agree with yon, but 
will differ from you, Caliicles, through the whole of his life. 
However, I think, my excellent friend, that it would be better for 
me that my lyre should be out of tune and discordant, and the 
choir of which I might be the leader, and that most men should 
not agree with me, but oppose what I say, rather than that I, 
being one, should be discordant with and contradict myself. 

CaL You seem to -me, Socrates, to act the boaster in your 
discourses, as being in truth a mob-orator : and now you thus 
declaim, since Folus has met vntli the same treatment as be 
objected Gorgias met with from you. S4. For he said that 
Gorgias, when asked by you, whether if one should come to 
him, wishing to learn rhetoric without being acquainted with 
justice, Gorgias would teach him, was ashamed, and said that 
he would teach him, on account of the custom among men, 
because they would be displeased if any one were to refuse : 
and that from this admission Gorgias was compelled to contra- 
dict himself, and you were delighted with this very circum- 
stance; for which he then ridiculed you, as it appeared to me, 
very properly. And now he himself has in turn been treated 
the very same way ; I, however, in this particular, do not com- 
mend Folus, because he has conceded to you, that to commit 
. injustice is more base than to suffer it. For, from this admis- 
sion, he being entangled by you in the discussion, has, been 
brought to a check, because he was ashamed to say what he 
thought. For you in reality, Socrates, while you profess to be 
in search of truth, lead to such vulgar and popular things as 
these which are not beautiful by nature, but by law. For 
these are, for the most part, contrary to each other, nature 
.and law; 85. If any one, therefore, is ashaniech/and dares 
'Bot';.say what he -thinks, he is compelled to contradict himself. 
And yqid','’ having perceived this subtle distinction, deal unfairly 
' fnjhe discussion for, 'if 'any one speaks 'of any thing acccrd- 
mg' to kw^ you cunningly ask him about it according- to 
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tiire, and if lie speaks of things according to nature^ you asl' 
him about them according to lawj as just now in the present 
discussion, respecting committing injustice and suffering it, 
when Polos spoke of that which is more base according to 
nature, you followed up the law as if it were according to na- 
ture. For, by nature, every thing is more base which is also 
worse, as to suffer injustice, but by law to commit it. For to 
submit to injustice is not the condition of a man, but of u 
slave, to whom it is better to die than to live, since, being in- 
jured and disgraced, he is unable to defend himself or any one 
else for whom he has regard. But I think, those who mako 
the laws are the weak and the many : they, therefore, make 
law^s with a view to themselves and their owm advantage, and 
with the same view they bestow praise and impute blame ; and 
to terrify such men as are stronger, and who are able to ac- 
quire more, that they may not acquire more than themselves, 
they say that it is base and unjust to obtain a superiority, and 
that to endeavour to acquire more than others is to commit 
injustice. 86. For they are content, I think, if they, being 
weaker, have an equal portion. For this reason, therefore, by 
law it is said to be unjust and base to endeavour to possess 
more than the many, and they call this committing an injus- 
tice. But nature herself, I think, evinces, on the contrary, 
that it is just that the better should have more than the wmrse, 
and the more powerful than the weaker. And it is evident 
in many instances that it is so, both in other animals, and in 
whole cities and races of men, that the just is so settled that 
the superior should rule over the inferior, and possess more 
than they. For, with what justice did Xerxes make war upon 
Greece, or his father on the Scythians ? or ten thousand other 
instances which one might adduce ? But I think they do these 
things according to natural justice, and, by Jupiter, according 
to the law of nature ; not, perhaps, according to that law which 
we have framed, taking the best and strongest amongst us 
from their youth, like lions, we tame them by incantations and 
juggleries, telling them that it is,.right to preserve equality, 
and that this is the beautiful and the just. 87. ,But, I think, 
if there should he a man found with sufficient natural power, 
.’haying'shaken ,off all these trammels, 'and broken through, and 
abandoned# /■nnd trampled under foot, our written , ordinances, 
Mn& quaekeriesi and incantations# and laws contrary to nature, 
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he* from being our slave, would rise up and prove himself our 
master; and then natural justice would shine forth* Pindar, tooj 
appears to me to have declared what I now assert, in the ode 
in which he says that law is the king of all, both mortals and 
immortals ; and,*^ he adds, “ he with most powerful hand makes 
use of might, calling it right ; and this I infer from the deeds 
of Hercules, since he drove away the oxen of Geryon unbought.’' 
He speaks pretty much in this manner ; for I do not remember 
the ode by heart. He says, then, that Hercules drove a%vay 
the oxen of Geryon, without having either bought them, or 
received them as a gift, as if this were naturally just, that both 
oxen, and all other possessions, when the property of the wmrse 
and inferior, belong to the better and superior. Such, then, is 
the truth; and you will know that it is so, if, dismissing phi- 
losophy, you betake yourself to greater things. 88. For 
philosophy, Socrates, is an elegant thing, if one handles it 
moderately in youth ; but if one dwells upon it longer than is 
becoming, it is the ruin of men. For if a man should have 
excellent abilities,, and should study philosophy beyond the 
period of youth, he must necessarily become unskilled in all 
things in which he ought to be skilled, w-ho desires to be a 
worthy, good, and distinguished man. For such men are un- 
skilled in the laws of the city, and in those arguments which 
any one must use, who is conversant with the business trans- 
actions of men, both privately and publicly : they are likewise 
altogether unskilled in human pleasures and desires, and, in 
short, in the manners of men. When, therefore, they engage 
in any private or public business, they make themselves ridi- 
culous, just as, I think, politicians are ridiculous when they 
meddle with your disputations and arguments. For that say- 
ing 'Of Euripides^ is, verified : ‘"Every one shines in this, and 
to this applies himself, consuming the greater part of the day 
hi .whatever he most' excels.” But that wherein a man is 'weak 
he avoids, and abuses it, and praises the other through self- 
love, thinking thereby to praise himself : but I think the most 
correct way is to partake of both. 89. Of philosophy, indeed, 
so for as is requisite for education, it is well to partake, nor is 
if any disgrace for one who is young to study philosophy : but 
I when' a 'man who., has reached an advanced’ hge, ' still studies 

M "Ifrom thf Ahtiops'of BiwipMea. See, Valckenaer Biatrlh in 
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pMosopliyj Socrates, ' tlie thing 'becomes -.ridiculous, ; and I 
ha¥e very miicli the same feeling • towards ' those . who study 
philosophy, as to tho’se who stammer and sport. /For when I 
see a child whom it still becomes to talk thus stammering and 
sporting, 1 am delighted, and his conduct appears to me to be 
graceful and liberal, and suited to the age of a child. But 
when I hear a little boy talking wdth precision, it seems a dis- 
agreeable thing to me, and offends ray ears, and appears to be 
somewhat servile. When, however, one hears a man stam- 
mering, or sees him sporting, it appears to be ridiculous, un- 
manly, and worthy of stripes. Now I have this same feeling 
towards those wdio study philosophy. For, when I see philo- 
sophy in a young man, I am delighted, and it appears to me 
becoming, and I consider such a man to be of a liberal mind , 
but if he does not study philosophy, I consider him illiberal, 
and one who will never think himself worthy of any noble or 
generous action. When, however, I see a man advanced in 
years still studying philosophy, and not having abandoned it, 
such a man, Socrates, appears to me to be deserving of stripes. 
90. For, as I just now said, such a man, even though he has 
excellent abilities, must needs become unmanly, by avoiding 
the public places of the city, and the forum, in which, as the 
poet^^^ says, men eicquire celebrity, and by concealing himself 
from the public view, he passes the remainder of his life with 
three or four boys, whispering in a corner, but never utters 
any thing liberal, great, and becoming. But I, Socrates, am 
very friendly disposed towards you ; and I seem to have the 
same feeling as Zethus towards Amphion in Euripides, whom 
I just now mentioned ; for it occurs to me to say to you the 
same that he said to his brother : that you neglect, Socrates, 
what you ought to attend to, and strive to adorn the nature of 
a soul thus generous by a certain juvenile form; nor in deli- 
berations of justice are you able to advance an argument cor- 
rectly, nor lay hold of w'hat is probable and persuasive, nor 
can you suggest vigorous advice for others. 9i. How- 
ever, iny dear Socrates, (and do not be angry with me, for 
I speak out of good-will to you,) does it mot appear to you 
to be base to be in the state in which I think you' are, and 
pthera'ivho continually -make too great ‘advances in philosophy? 

any, one should .arrest you, -or any, other of the , 
' ‘ Homer, . 
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same cimracter, and should take you to prison, asserting tlial 
you had acted unjustly, when you bad not, you are aware you 
would not know what to do for yourself; but you would lose 
your bead and gape, and not bare any thing to say ; and when 
you went into a court of justice, having met with a very vile 
and despicable accuser, you would die, if he chose to charge 
you capitally. And indeed, Socrates, how can this he wise, if 
any art meeting with a man of good natural ability renders 
him worse, and neither able to assist himself, nor preserve 
either himself or any one else from the greatest dangers, but 
suffers him to be plundered of all his substance by enemies, 
and to live in the city utterly without honour? Such a man, 
(if I may speak somewhat rudely,) one may slap* on the face 
with impunity. 92. But, my friend, be persuaded by me, and 
give up confuting, cultivate harmony of conduct, and employ 
yourself in what will give you a reputation for wisdom, leaving 
to others these graceful subtleties, whether it is proper to call 
them frivolities, or fooleries, “ by which you will come to dwell 
in an empty house and einulate, not men who are able to 
confute these trilling things, but those who have wealth, re- 
nown, and many other goods. 

Sock If I happened to have a golden soul, Callicies, do 
you not think I should gladly find one of the best of those 
stones by which they test gold, to which applying it, if it 
should allow’- that my soul was well cultivated, I should then 
know for a certainty that I was in a good state, and that I had 
no further need of any other test ? 

CaL Why do you ask this, Socrates r 

Sock I will now tell you. I think that in meeting with you, 
I have met with this good fortune. 

CuL Why so ? ' , ^ ^ ; ' ' ' \ 

Sock I well know, that if you agree with me in those things 
which my soul entertains, such things are the very truth. For 
I perceive that he who intends to examine sufficiently respect- 
ing his soul whether it lives uprightly or not, ought to possess 
three qualities, all which you do possess, viz., science, benevo- 
lence, and freedom of speech. 93. For I meet with many who 
hfC' not able to test me, through not being 'wise as you 'are j 
but others are indeed, but are not willing to ‘speak the 
^ truth to 'me,' because -they are not conceriied^ about me as yoU’ 
' ate, , ’thus 'these two' strangers, Oorgias-and Folus, are indeed 
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wise, and my friends, but they are' ■dellcient in freedom of 
speech, and are more bashful than is proper.’ For ho'w should 
it be otherwise ? since they have reached' such a pitch of bash- 
fulness that through shamefacedness each of them dares to 
contradict himself before many persons, and this on the most 
important subjects. You however possess ali these qualities, 
which the others have not. For you are both well instructed, 
as many of the Athenians will affirm, and are well-disposed to- 
wards me. What proof do I use ? I know, Cailicles, that you 
four have studied wisdom together, you, Tisander the Aphid- 
inean, Andron son of Androtion, and Nausicydes the Gholar^ 
gean; and I once heard you deliberating how far wdsdom 
ought to be cultivated, and I know that this opinion prevailed 
aniong you, that you should not endeavour to study philosophy 
with great accuracy ; but you advised each other to be cautious, 
lest, by becoming more wdse than is proper, you should destroy 
yourselves without perceiving it. 9-1, Since, then, I hear you 
giving me the very same advice that you gave to your most 
intimate Mends, it is to me a sufficient proof that 3 ’-ou are really 
well-disposed to\vards me. Moreover, that you are able tc 
speak boldly and not be ashamed, both yourself say, and the 
speech which jmu just now' made, evinces. The case is evi- 
dently this, with reference to our present discussion; if you 
shall agree with me in any thing, in our argument, that point 
will have been sufficiently examined by you and me, and it will 
be no longer necessary to put it to another test. For you 
■would never have assented to it, either through deficiency of 
wisdom, or excess of bashfulness. ISTor, again, would you have 
assented in order to deceive me : for you are my friend, as you 
have yourself said. In reality, therefore, your and my assent 
will have reached the perfect truth. But the most beautiful 
consideration of all, Cailicles, with respect to the things about 
which you have reproved me, is that, viz., what kind of person 
a man ought to be, what he ought to study, and how far, both 
when he is advanced in life and when he is young. For,- with 
respect to myself, if I do any thing in my life not rightly, be 
assured tlmt*"! do not err willingly, but through my own igno- 
rance. 95. Do you, therefore, as you have begun to advise 
me, iibt desist, but shew, me clearly what -it is that I ought to 
aUd in whal 'way I may accomplish It. And if you find 
' mb mow ^p^enting to you,^ but in': to 'Come not doing the, 
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tilings to which I have assented, then consider me as 
stnpid, and thenceforth 'give me no more advice, as a 

man altogether worthies^. But repeat it to me 
the beginning, how say you and Pindar is the case natural 

Justice? is it that the superior should take by the 

inferior, and that the better should rule over wnrse, and 
that the more excellent should have more th.P'dn the^ depraved ? 
Do you say that the just is any thing else^ do I:; 

remember rightly ? 

Cah These things I said then, and I, 

^:[Spef. 'But dowou call the same per**®^^^ better and superior? 
For I was not able at the time ta- "understand you, what you 
meant : -whether do ’ you call the'* ^l^’^^uger superior, and must 
the weaker submit to the-' strop seemed to me to 

intimate when you said, -that cities attack little ones by 
natural justice, because the"/ superior and stronger ; as if 
the superior, the strongp-'^^ the better, were the same ; or 
is it possible to be ^^^d at the same time inferior and 

w-eaker and to be s’^P^^dor, but more depraved? or is there 
the saine dehnitioi}* df'the better and the superior? Define this 
clearly for me, superior, the better, and the stronger 

the same, or ^ ' 

Cat Then* d tell you clearly, that they are the same. 

96 . 8oc7^ * the many by nature superio'.- to 

one? establish la-ws for the one, as you just now 

' ^JaL How^ can it be otherwdse? 

/Soc}\ The laws, then, of the many are those of such as axe 

Superior ? 

CaL Certainly i ' 

' ^ Therefore, of the better ? For, according to your ac. 

count, the superior 'are' far better. 

,, : •Cal Yes.' • 

Are not, then, their laws by nature beautiful, since 
they are superior ? 

UaL I admit it. 

' ,^ocr/Now do not the many think thus, as you Just now 
said,;;thatdt Is'justT® 'pd^s^ss the equal, and that it isMnore 
_ injure ‘than -to be injured? Is tms\so, or not?’ AM 

'take hare 'that yduVarenot detected here in ’being. shamefacedr- ■ 
Do.,,' the many, .thmkf .bX', not' that „.to, „„posse,s,s,,„„tiie„..„.equ,a!,, ,„but r„„o!„ ' 
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more, is Just? and that it is more' base 4o Injure than to be 
injured? Do not refuse me an -answer to .this, CallicleSj in 
order ^ that, if you agree witly me,' ! may be confirmed in my 
opinion by yon, seeing that a' man competent to decide has 
agreed %vith me. * ' ‘ , 

97, CaL The many, then, do think thus. 

Soar, Not therefore by law” only, but by nature also, it is 
more base to injure than to be injured, and just to possess the 
equal. So that you appear not to have spoken the truth before, 
nor to accuse me rightly, in saying that law and nature are 
contx’ary to each other, and that I, knowing this, deal unfairly 
in tlie discussion, if any one speaks according* to nature, by 
leading liim to law, and if any one speaks according to law, 
by leading him to nature. 

Cal This man will not cease trifling. Tell me, Socrates, 
are you not ashamed, at your age, to catch at W'Ords, and, if 
any one makes a mistake in an expression to consider it an 
unexpected gain? For, do you think that by the superior I 
mean any thing else than the better ? Did I not tell you long 
since, tliat I consider the better and the superior to Be the 
same ? Do you suppose I mean, that if a crowd of slaves, and 
all sorts of men, of no worth, except perhaps for bodily strength, 
rhould meet together, that what they should say^ %vould be legal 
institutions? 

Soer, Be it so, most wuse Cailicles : is that your meaning ? 

. C&l Certainly, 

98, Soar. But I, Sir, long since suspected that you meant 

seme such thing by the superior ; and therefore I repeat the 
question, desiring to understand clearly what you do mean; 
for you surely do not think that two are better than one-, nor 
that your slaves are better than you because they are stronger 
than you. Tell me then from the beginning whom you mean 
by the better, since you do not mean the stronger. And, rny 
admirable friend, teach me in the' outset in a milder manner, 
that I may not leave you. ■ 

CaL You are bantering, Socrates. ^ ' 

■ Socr, By Zethus, no, Cailicles, in whose name you just' now 
bf^ntered me a good deaL But 'come, tell me whe do you mean 
are the better? ' ’ ' . ^ 

, , ® ahrd' •ravTiit eli/csi as if, a&ra tap'fu preceded & hp 
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€ai, I mean the more excelien-* 

Soor, .You see, then,, that you yourself speak words, bul 
explain nothing. Will you not tell me whether by the belter 
and superior you mean the more .wise, or. some others ? 

Cal. But, by Jupiter, I mean these, certainly. 

99. SocT. Often, therefore, according to your accoimt, one 
wise man is superior to ten thousand that are not wise ; and 
it is right that he should govern, and the}^ be governed, and 
that the governor should have more than the governed. For 
you appear to me to wish to say this (and I do not catch at 
expressions), if one man is superior to ten thousand. 

Cal That is what. I mean. For I think this is just by 
nature, that the better and the more wise should both gov err 
and have more than the worthless, 

Socr. Stop there. What then do you now say ? If w^e wem 
in the same place, as we now are, many men together, and had, 
in common, abundance of meat and drink, and were men of 
various descriptions, some strong, others weak, and one of us 
being a physician should happen to be more wise respecting 
these things, and should be (as is likely) stronger than some, 
and ^veaker than others, will it not follow that this man who 
is wiser than we are, will be better and superior wdth respect 
to these things ? 

Cal Certainly. 

Socr. Should he, therefore, have more of these meats than 
we, because he is better ? Or, because he is chief, ought he 
not to distribute the \Yhole, but, in consuming and using them 
for his own body, not take more than others, under pain of 
injury to himself, but should have more than some, and less 
than others ; and if he should happen to be the weakest of all, 
though the best, he must have least of all,, Callicles ? Is it not 
so, my friend ? ‘ ' 

100. Cal You speak of meats and drinks, and physicians, 
and such trifles ; but I do not speak of these. 

Socr. Whether, then, do you say that the more wise is 
better? Grant or deny. 

Cal I do. 

Socr. And do you not say that the better ought to have 
more 

, ']€hl Not of meats and drinks. " : > 

-‘Socf ‘T- understand. '"But perhaps of clotheSj» mi the tnoit 
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skilful weaver should have the largest garmeut^ and go about 
most abundantly and beautifully clad* ’ ; - 

CaL What garments do you mean ? 

Socr, And with respect to shoes,, it is- clear that he who is 
more skilled 'and best, should have more than 'others ; ' the_ 
shoemaker, perhaps, ought to walk about with the largest and 
greatest number of shoes. 

Cal What shoes ? Are you still trifling } 

■Socr. But if you do not mean such things, perhaps you do 
the following: for instance, that a husbandman, wise and 
skilled in the cultivation of land, should perhaps have more 
seeds than others, and use as much as possible on his own 
land. 

10 1. Cal How constantly you repeat the same things, 
Socrates. 

Coer. Not only so, Callicles, but on the same subject. 

Cal By the gods, you never cease talking about shoe* 
makers, fullers, cooks, and physicians, as if our discourse were 
about them. 

Coer. Will you not tell me, then, with respect to what 
tilings a person should be superior and more wise, who having 
moire' than others, justly has more? Will you neither permit 
me to suggest, nor say yourself? 

. Cul ,Bot I have said some time since. First, by the supe- 
rior I do not mean shoemakers, or coolcs, but those who are 
skilled in the aflaix’s of a city, in what way they can be well 
administered, and not only skilled, but also brave, able to ac- 
complish what they have conceived, and who do not fail 
through effeminacy of soul. 

Coer. Do you see, most excellent Callicles, that you do not 
make the same objection to me that I do to you? For you 
allege that I always say the same things, and blame me for it ; 
and I, on the contrary, complain of you, that you never say the 
same things on the same subjects ; but at one time you defined 
the better and the superior to be the stronger, and at another 
time the more wise : and now again you come with something 
etee and certain persons that are braver are said by you to be 
thdi superior and better. But^ my 'friend, tell me' once for alk 
whom you call the better and .superior, • and ' in reference to 
■’'what, 

' ’i02.”'<7al. J have already said that’ they are such m am 
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•wise and brave, with lespect to the affairs of a city. For It 
belongs to them to govern cities, and it is just that they should 
have more than others, the governors than the governed, 

Boer. But what? my friend, as governing themselves, or 
being governed ? 

CaL What mean you ? 

Boer, I mdan that each person governs himself. Is there no 
occasion for this, that a man should govern himself, but only 
others^? 

, Ceil. What do you mean by governing himself? 

Socr. Nothing uncommon; but as men frequently say, that 
a man is temperate, and master of himself, controlling the plea- 
sures and desires that are within himself. 

Cal. How ridiculous you are I By the temperate you mean 
the foolish. 

Boer. How otherwise ? There is no one but would know 
that that is my meaning 

Cal. Most assuredly, Socrates ; since how can a man be 
happy who is a slave to any one ? But this it is which is 
beautiful, and just according to nature, and which I now freely 
tell you, namely^ that a man who lives rightly should suffer his 
desires to be as ‘ great as possible, and should not restrain 
them ; but should be able, when they are at their lieight, to 
minister to them by his courage and prudence, and satisfy 
each desire as it springs up. 103. This, however, I think, is 
not possible for the generality of men ; wherefore they blame 
such persons through shame, to conceal their own impoiency, 
and say that intemperance is base ; as I said before, enslaving 
men of a better nature, and themselves not being able to satisfy 
their own pleasures^ they praise temperance and justice, ou 
account of their own effeminacy. For to those whom it has 
befallen from the iirst either to be the sons of kings, or who 
are able by nature to procure for themselves a government-, or 
tyranny, or dynasty, what can be more disgraceful and base 
than temperance ? who, when it is in their power to enjoy tlie 
good things of this life, and no one hinders them, impose a 
master on themselves, the law, discourse, and censure ',bf the’’ 
multitude? Or how should they be otherwise than miserable 

* I have followed Stallbaum^s reading, ovd^h Berrts omc *4ri 

Aeyw. Socrates grants his opponent's erroneous infei'QncQ thRt so 
be may be led 'on W a still 'greater absurdity, • ' ^ ’ 
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tliroiigli the beauty of justice aud teiuperauce, while the}’' im- 
part no more to their friends than to their enemies^ and this 
though they have supreme power in their own city? Thus, 
then, it stands with the truth, Socrates, wdiieh you say you are 
in search of: luxury, intemperance, and liberty, if they have 
the proper aids, these are virtue and felicity ; but all those other 
hne things, those compacts contrary to nature, are extravagan- 
cies of men, and of no value. 

104. Socr, Not at all ignobly, Callicles, have you expressed 
your opinions, speaking freely ; for you now plainly say what 
others think, indeed, but are unwilling to say. I beg of you, 
therefore, on no account to relax, in order that it may really 
become evident how we ought to live. Come tell me : do you 
say that our desires ought not to be checked, if one intends to 
be such as one ought, and that, suffering them to be as great 
as possible, one ought to provide for their satisfaction from 
every possible source, and that this constitutes virtue ? 

CuL I do say so. 

Soar, They, therefore, who need nothing, are not rightly 
said to be happy. 

CaL For thus stones and the dead would be most happy. 

Socr, But, indeed, even as you say, life is grievous. For in 
truth I should not wonder if Euripides speaks the truth when 
be says : ‘‘ Who knows whether to live is not death, and to 
die, life ?’^ And ^ve, perhaps, are really dead ; as I have heard 
from one of the wise, that we are now dead, and that the body 
is our sepulchre, and that the part of the soul in which the de- 
sires are is of such a nature that it can be persuaded different 
ways, and change upw^ards and downwards; and this, some 
sldlful man, perhaps a Sicilian, or Italian, turning into a fable, 
by a slight change of the word?, called a cask, from its being 
credulous and easily persuaded, but the foolish he called unin- 
itiated. He further compared that part of the soul of the un- 
initiated in which the desires are, namely, its intemperate and 
unclosed part, to a pierced cask, on account of its insatiable 
greediness. i05. This man, too, quite contraiy to you, 
Callicles, shews that of those in Hades (meaning thereby 
the invisible world) the most miserable must be the imin- 

The English iangaage does not enable a translator to preserve the 
play- pn tho, words and nor the equivoque in 

whkkumns leaky as well ttiiinitiated*** 
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itiated, and that they cany water to a perforated cpk by a simi- 
larlv perforated sieve. The sieve, as he who spoke to me pul, 
is the soul But he likened the soul of the foolish to a sieve, 
as beinff perforated and not able to retain any thing, through 

incredulity and forgetfulness. This probablv is somewhat ab« 
surd, nevertheless it shews that by prooi of winch 1 wish, u 
by any means I can, to persuade you to change your opinion, 
and to prefer to an insatiable and intemperate hie one that is 
well regulated, and that is satisfied and contented with the 
things that are from time to time present. ^But do i per* 
suade you at all, and do you change your opinion, and admi. 
that the moderate are more happy than the intemperate ; or 
have I produced no impression, and though I tell you many 
such fables, will you not be any the more disposed to change 

your opinion? . i i 

Cah In this you have spoken more truly, Socrates, ^ ^ 
106. Boer. Come, then, I will mention to you another simi« 
Htude from the same school as the preceding. For consider 
whether you would speak thus of each kind of life, the tem- 
perate and the intemperate, as if t-vvo men had each many 
casks: and that those of one were sound and full, one ot wine, 
another of honey, a third of milk, and many others of other 
things ; that the fountains of each were rare and dimcult to be 
ohtatned, and could only be procured by many and severe 
toils ; the one, then, having filled his casks, pours no moie 
into them, nor is at all concerned about them, but on this 
score is at case ; that the fountains of the other, as of the 
former one, are possible to be procured, though with diliiculty, 
that his vessels ai’e perforated and defective, and lie com- 
pelled, both night and day, to fill them, or suffer the most ex- 
treme pain. When such is the life of each, do^you say that of 
the intemperate is more happy than that of the moderate man . 
Do I persuade you at all, by relating these things, to grant 
that a moderate life is better than an intemperate one, or do 1 

not persuade you ? i i 4 . i 

Cal You do not persuade me, Socrates. For he that im 
filled his casks has no longer any pleasure : but this is, what 1 
now mentioned, to live like a stone, ^ when he has filled 
them, neither rejoicing any more nor grieving; but a pleasant 
lie' consists in as much flowing^ in as possible. ' ' 

' 1(17. Boon Is, it’not^ therefore, necessary, i! much'fiows 


tlmt mucfi also slioiild go on t^.axid- -that there should be^ certain 
large holes for its flowing out } . ' ' 

Socr. , Yon speak now of the life of a sea-lark and not of a 
corpse, or a stone. But tell .me,' do 'you mean such a thing ws 
being hungry, and, when hungry, eating r 

Cal I do. 

Soar. And of being thirsty, and, when thirsty, drinking? 

Cal I do mean that, and that he who lias all other desires, 
and, haying the power to do so, satisfies them, lives a joyful 

and happy life. 

Soer. Well done, my excellent friend 1 Proceed as you have 
begun, and take care not to be ashamed. But it is right, too, 
as it seems, that neither should I be ashamed. And first of 
all, tell me if, when a man, who is scabby and itches, is able to 
* scratch himself without stint, and passes his life in scratching 
himself, this is to live happily ? 

Cal How absurd you are, Socrates, and a mere babbler. 

Socr. Hence it is, Cailicles, that I have astonished Polus 
and Gorgias, and made them ashamed. You, however, will 
not be astonished nor ashamed, for you are courageous : but 
only answer me, 

108. Cal I say, then, that he who scratches himself lives 
pleasantly. 

Boer. Therefore, if pleasantly, also happily? 

Cal Certainly. 

Sock Will this be the case if he only itches in his head, or 
must I ask you still further ? Consider, Caliicles, what answer 
you would give, if any one asks you respecting all the parts of 
the body in succession. And to take that which is the chief of 
all, is not the life of catamites dreadful, base, and wretched? 
Will you dare to call them happy, if they have what they 
desire, without stint ? 

Cal Are you not ashamed, Socrates, to lead the discussion 

to such subjects?' ■ 

Soar, Bo I lead it hither, noble Sir^ or does he who asserts 
thus broadly, that such as rejoice,, in whatever way ■ they re- 
' Joice, are bappy, and does not" distinguish between pleasures, 

a bird wbicb 4ijstoile tells us. (Hist Anim., 1. ix. c. II) 
appears in tlie night and runs efi^ m the, day.’^ See note to Caryls 
' B!ids,Qf Arlatoph’iaaes, act i. sc. 4. 

' ' ’ ■ O V ■ ' . 



wliat are good and wliat are bad ? But tell me further slili, 
whether do you say that the pleasant and tlie good are the 
same : or that there is something pleasant which is not good ? 

Vak In order that my argument may not contradict itself if 
I should say they are different, I say that they are the same, 

109, Socr, You subvert your former statements, Call ides, 
and no longer search for the truth with me properly, if you 
speak contrary to your real opinion. 

Cak And you da the same, Socrates, 

Soer. Neither, then, do I act rightly, if I do so, nor do you. 
But, good Sir, consider whether to rejoice in any %vay he mot 
gooA For it is clear that many base consequences, wdiicli 
were just now hinted at, wdll follow, if this shoiilcl be the case, 
and many others besides. 

Cak As you think, at least, Socrates. 

Soar, Bo you in reality, Callicles, persist in your assertion ? 

Cak I do. 

Boer, Shull we then enter 'on the discussion, as if you were 
in earnest? 

Cak Most certainly. 

Boer, Come, then, since you are of that opinion, explain this 
to me. Do you call science any thing ? 

Cak I do. ‘ 

Boer, And did you not just now say, that there is a certain 
courage joined with science ? 

Cak I did say so. 

Boer, Did yoh speak of these two, as if courage was differ- 
ent from science ? 

Cak Certainly, 

Boer, But what? Are pleasure and science the same, or 
different? ’ ‘ ' , ■ . ' 

Cak Different, surely, most wise friend. 

, Boer, Is courage also different from pleasure ? 

Cat Undoubtedly. 

110. Boer, Come, then, let us retain these things in our 
memory ; that Callicles of Acharne said that the pleasant and 
the good are the same ; but that science and courage are dif- 
ferent both from; each other and the good. 

. ' Cdil.. But .Socrates of Alopecia does not agr'ee to this; cloeB 
he agree?'- / ' 

'Bmr. HeAdee not .'.agree:' and I think neither will Caliieles 
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when lie has rightly examined hiriiself. For tell me, do you 
not think that those who fare well are affected in a manner 
quite contrary to those who fare ill ? 

Cd, Ido. ■ 

8ocr. If these, therefore, are contrary to each other, is it not 
necessary that the case should be the' same witli them as. it is 
with health and disease? For, surely, a man is not at the 
same time well and diseased, nor at the same time separated 
from health and disease. 

Cal, How say you ? 

Boer, For instance, take any part of the body yon please, 
and consider. Has not a man sometimes a disease in the eyes, 
which is called ophthalmia? 

Cal, Undoubtedly. 

Socr, And his eyes, surely, are not at the same time well ? 
CaL Certainly not. 

Sock But what? When he is freed from the ophthalmia, 
does he then also lose the liealth of his eyes, and, in a w'ord, 
is he at the same lime freed from both ? 

■ CaL By no m 2 ans. 

Boer. For that, I think, would be wonderful and' absurd. 
Would it not? 

CaL Assuredly. 

Hi, Boer But I think he* alternately, receives one, and 
loses the othex% 

' CaL I admit it. 

Socr, And will it not be the same with regard to strength 
and weakness 1 
CaL Yes. 

Boer, And swiftness and slowness ? 

CaL Certainly. 

Socr, And with respect to things good and happiness, and 
tlieir contraries, things evil and wretchedness, does he receive 
and part from each of these alternately ? 

'CuL Most assuredly, 

Bock If, therefore, we should find certain things Which 
a iiiaii at the ^same time parts from and; possesses, it is clear 
that these would not be both good and evil. Do we asrree to 
this? y' Consider well and answer 'me, 

' "Cfoi 'I agree entirely: , . • : 

then' recur to what' 'was before agreed ^ on,, 
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Bid you say tliat to be himgiy is pleasant, or painful ? f mean 
tlie very fact of being hungry. 

Cal I said it was painful: though to eat when hungry h 
pleasant. 

8oc7\ 1 understand you: but to be hungry of ithell is 
painful; is it not so? 

Cal I admit it 

8ocr, And also to he thirsty ? 

Cal Assuredly, 

112 . Soar. Whether, then, shall I ask you any more ques- 
tions ? Or do you allow that all want and desire is painful ? 

Cal I allow it; so do not ask. 

8ocr, Be it so. And do you not say that for a man to 
drink when he is thirsty is pleasant ? 

Cal I do, , ^ ^ , 

In the instance then of which you are speaking, to be 
thirsty is, doubtless, painful? 

Cal Yes. 

Socr, But to drink is the satisfying of a want, and a 
pleasure ? 

Cal Yes. 

Socr, Therefore as to drinking you say that the man re- 
joices? 

Cal Certainly. 

Socr, But as to being thirsty? 

Cal I say — 

Socr, That he suffers pain? 

Cal Yes. ^ , 

Socr. Do you perceive then what follows? that you say he 
who is in pain at the same time rejoices, when you say t|iai 
he who is thirsty drinks. And does not this happen at the 
same place and time, with respect either to the soul or body, 
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Soef* To rejoice^ therefore, is not to fare well, »or to be to ; 
pails, ill ; so that the pleasant is different from the good? 

€aL I know not what subtleties 'you are using, Socrates* 

1 13. Soc7\ You know, though you pretend not. Callicies. 

CaL Proceed still further, trihing as you are, that you inay 

know how wise you are who take upon yourself to admonish 
me* ^ 

Soar. Does not each of us at the same time cease to he 
thirsty, and to receive pleasure from drinking ? 

Oal. I do not know what you mean. 

Gor^. Say not so, Callicies ; but answer for our sakes, that 
the discussion may be brought to a conclusion. 

Cai. But this is always the way with Socrates, Gorgias, he 
asks trifling questions, and things that are of no consequence, 
and then refutes them. 

6 ^ory. But what difference does that make to you r That 
is no concern at all of 3 ’ours : but suffer Socrates to argue in 
whatever way he pleases. 

Cal Ask, then, these trifling and petty questions, since 
Gorgias thinks proper. 

Soer. You are happy, Callicies, in that yon have been 
initiated in the great mysteries before you were in the small : 
but I thought that was not allowed. Answer me, then, from 
the point, where 3^0 left off, does not each of us at the same 
time cease to be thirsty, and to receive pleasure ? 

Cal I admit it. 

Soar. And does not one cease to be hungry and to feef 
other desires and pleasures at the same time ? 

Cal Such is the case. 

'Socr. Does one not, then, at the same time cease to feel 
both pains and pleasures r 
' Cal Yes. 

114. Socr, However one does not at the same time cease to 

experience good and evil, as you admitted ; but now do you 
not admit it? ’ . " 

Cal I do., But what then ? 

Socr, It follows, my friend, that good things are not the same 
with such as are pleasant, nor eviP things . with such as are 
ipainfak' For, from these one ceases 'at ..the. same time, but not 
dVom' those, because they are 'different. How, therefore, can 
things be the, same with such as are good, or painful 
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tilings with such as are evil? Bui, if you please, consider it hi 
this way ; for I think that you ai'e not even tiuis agreed with 
yourself* Consider then. Do you not call the good good, 
from the presence of good things, just as you call tliose 
beautiful to wdiom beauty is present ? 

Cal 1 do. 

8oc}\ But wdiat? Do you call foolish men and coward 
good men? For you did not just now; but you said the 
brave and prudent were so. Do you not call these good? 

Cal Certainly. 

Soa\ But what? Have you ever seen a boy without under* 
standing, rejoicing? 

Cal I have. 

Socr, And have you not also seen a man without under* 
standing, rejoicing? ^ ■ 

Cal I think I have. But to what purpose is this? 

Soci\ Nothing : answer however. 

Cal I have seen it. 

So€t\ But what ? have you seen a man endued with intellect 
grieving and rejoicing ? 

Cai. I have. 

115, Socr, But which rejoice and grieve the more; the 
wise, or the foolish ? 

Cal I think there is not mucli difference. 

Socr, That is enough. In war have you ever seen a 
coward ? 

Cal Most assuredly. 

Socr, What then?" On the departure of the enemy which 
. appeared to you to rejoice the more, the cowards or the 

hr^ye? / ' • ' ' ' 

' Cal Both appeared to me to rejoice more : or. If not, in 
_ nearly the same degree. - ' ‘ 

Socr, It is of no consequence. Cowards, then, also rejoice ? 

Cal Very much so. 

Socr, And the foolish, as it seems ? 

‘ ■' cai'Y^s, ■ 

‘Socr, But, when the enemy ■ approaches, do ; cowards , 01 % 
■grieve ?' or ’do the brave also ? ■ , . ^ 

: \ Bpth. , . ^ ^ j ’ , ■ ■ ^ '' 

' ' ' ‘ ^acn; Inin equal degree? ' 

CM..' Coivards perhaps- ihore* - ' ' 


Socr But, wlien the ' enemy departs, do- they not ■ rejoice 

CaL Perhaps so., ' , " ' ’ 

Socr. Do not, therefore, as yon say, the foolish and tlu 
wise, cowards and the brave, similarly grieve and rejoice, 
much in the same degree, but cowards more than the 

. ^ I admit it. 

Socr, The wise however and the brave are good, but 
cowards and the foolish bad ? 

I CM, Yes.- 

Socr, The good and the bad, therefore, rejoice and grieve 
equally ? 

Cal. I admit it. 

116, Socr. Are, then, the good and the bad, good and bad 
in an equal degree ? or are the bad yet more good and bad ? 

Cal, By Jupiter, I do not know what you mean. 

^S^ocr, Do you not know that you said the good are good, 
through the presence of good things, and the bad through 
the presence of evil things? And that pleasures are good 
things, and pains evil ? 

- CM. I did. ' . 

Socr. Are not, therefore, good things, viz., pleasures, pre- 
sent with those that rejoice, if they do rejoice ? 

Cal, Undoubtedly. 

*S'ucr, And since good things are present are not they who 
rejoice good ? 

CM, Yes. 

. Socr, But what? Are not evil things, viz., pains, present 
with those that suffer pain ? 

Cal, They are present. 

Socr, But do you not say that the bad are bad, through tlie 
presence of evil things ? Or do you say so no longer ? 

CM, I do. 

Socr, Those, therefore, that rejoice, are good ; but those 
that suffer pain are bad ? , , . 

Certainly, ■ / ’ ■' . • •; 

■“Som\ And' those' that are more so, mote, hut those that are 
/ iess $0, less ? and those that are^ equally' so, equally? ■ • ■ 

; Yes. _ • , ' ^ > 

' ' Smn Dd you not say, then, that the vrise and the foolish 
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Soc}\ Ought we not, therefore, both to choose and to exer^ 
else ourselves in such pleasures and pains as are beneficial ? 

/Sber. But not such as are injurious ? 

CaL That is evident. 

119. jSocr, For, if you remember, it was agreed between us, 
Polus and me, that all things should be done for the sake of 
what is good. And do you agree with us in thinking, that 
the good is the end of all actions, and that all other things 
ought to be done for its sake, but not it for the sake of other 
things ? Do you accord wdth us and make up the third r 
Cal I do. 

Soar. We ought, then, to do both all other things and such 
as are pleasant, for the sake of things good, but not good 
things for the sake of such as are pleasant ? 

Cai* Certainly. 

Soar, Is every man, therefore, able to choose among plea« 
sant things such as are good, and such as are evil? or is 
there need of a person skilled in each case ? 

Cai. Of a person "skilled. 

8om\ Let us then again call to mind what I said to Polus 
and Oorgias. I said, if you remember, that there are cer- 
tain occupations which regard pleasure, and are occupied in 
this alone, but are ignorant of the better and the worse ; but 
that there are others that know both what is good and what is 
evil. And I have placed among those which have pleasure for 
theii" object, cookery, as a skill relating to'' the body, but not an 
art ; and among those that have the good for their object I 
.placed the medicinal art* '120. ,:And by ■the god of friendship, 
CalKcles, think hot that ‘you .ought-- to jesf with me* nof’ give 
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fiDy answer that may occur to you contrary to your apiiiloii# 
nor receive what 'I say as if I were In jest. * For you see that 
our -discourse is on a subject, than which there is none that a 
man endued even with the smallest understanding would take 
more pains about, namely in what way we ought to live^ whe- 
ther in such a way as that to which you exhort me, engaging 
in such employments of a man, as speaking among the people, 

' cultivating rhetoric, and applying oneself to political aflairs, in 
the manner which you now do ; or whether we should devote 
ourselves to a philosophic life, and in what the latter differs 
from the former. Perhaps, then, it is best, as I just now 
attempted, to make a distinction ; and when we have dis- 
tinguished and agreed with each other, tliat these are two 
kinds of life, then to consider in what they differ from each 
other, and which of them ought to be pursued. Perhaps, 
however, you do not yet understand what I mean* 

121. Cal, 1 do not, indeed. 

Sock I will explain it to you moi*e clearly. Since we have 
agreed, you and I, that there is something good, and some- 
thing pleasant, and that the pleasant is different from the good, 
and that there is a certain study and preparation for the 
acquirement of each of them, one being a search after the 
pleasant, and the other after the good — however, first of all, 
grant me this, or not ; do you grant it ? 

Cah I do. - - 

Socr. Come then, concede to me also what I said to these 
men, if at the time I appeared to you to speak the truth. I said 
that cookery does not appear to me to be an m% but a skill j 
and that medicine is an art j for I said that medicine considers 
the nature of that which it cures, and the cause of the things 
that it does, and is able to give an account of each of these t 
but that the other, being concerned about pleasure, to which 
its wdiole attention is directed, proceeds to it without any art 
at .all, neither considering the nature nor the cause of pleasure, 
altogether without reason, and in a w'ord incapable of giving' 
any account of itself, a mere practice and skill, only preserving 
the memory of that which usually takes place, by which also 
: supplies', pleasures.' 122, First of all,. then, consider = whether 

' those things; appear' to jpu to, have been sufficiently' established,, 
and that 'there are, flsb certain ' other corresponding studies' 
lating to* the WiiiW^f which' some follow rules of art, and 
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gard wliat is best for tbe ^ soul ; but others that neglect this, 
and consider only, as in the former case, the pleasure of the 
soul, ill ivhat way it may be procured ; but paying no^ atten- 
tion to which pleasure is better or worse, nor caring tor any 
thing else than gratification only, \yhether it be better or 
worse. For my part, Callicles, there appear to me to be such 
studies ; and i say that such a thing is flattery, as well in rela- 
tion to the body as the soul, and to any thing else the pleasure 
of which one sedulously attends to, wfitliout paying any regard 
to the better and the worse. But do you entertain the same 
opinion as we do respecting these things, or do you gainsay it? 

CaL No, but I yield this point in order that our discussion 
may be brought to a close, and that I may gratify Gorgias here. 

Soc)\ Does this take place with respect to one soul, but not 
with respect to two and several ? 

Cal, No ; but it takes place with respect to two and several 

8oor, Is it not, then, possible to gratify a number of souls 
collected together, without considering at all what is best? 

123. CaL I think so. ■ ' ^ 

Boc 7 \ Can you teii me, then, what those studies, are which 
produce this effect? Or rather, if you please, on my asking, 
whichever appears to you to be one of these, say so, and which 
not, deny it. And first of all, let ns consider flute-playing. 
Does it not appear to you to be such a thing, Cailicies, as pur- 
sues only our pleasure, but regards nothing else ? 

CaL It appears so. 

Boer. And is it not the case with all such studies, as for 
instance, harp-playing in the public games ? 

Cal Yes. ' 

Boer, And what as to the representation of choruses and 
dithyrambic poetry? does it not appear to you to be of the 
game kind ? Do you think that Cinesias son of Meles cares 
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Iiarp-playing and ditbjrambio poetry appear to yon to liavo 
been invented for the sake of pleasure ? 

Cah It does. 

124, Socr, But what of that venerable and wonderful art, 
tragic poetiy, at what does it aim ? Do its eiideavonr and aim 
appCiV to you to be only to gratify the spectators? or does 
it strive, if any thing should be pleasing and grateful to them, 
but mischievous, to avoid saying tliis, but if it happens to be 
unpleasant and beneficial, to say and sing this, whether it gra- 
tifies the spectators or hot? In which of these two ways do 
you think tragic poetiy is framed ? 

€ah This is clear, Socrates, that it rather aims at pleasure, 
and the gratification of the spectators. 

Soar. Did we not just now say, Caliicles, that a thing of 
this kind is fiattery ? 

Cal, Certainly. 

Socr, Come then, if any one should take from all poetry, 
melody, rhythm, and measure, w'ould any thing else than words 
remain ? 

Cal, Necessarily so. 

Socr, Are not these words, then, addressed to a great muL 
titude, and to the people? 

Cah I admit it. 

Socr, Poetiy, therefore, is a kind of popular speaking. 

Cal. It appears so. 

Socr, Therefore it must be a rhetorical method of popular 
speaking : for do not poets appear to you to employ rhetoric 
in the theatres ? 

Cal. They do. 

125. Socr, Now, therefore, we have found a certain rhetoric 
among the people, consisting at the same time, of boys and 
women and men, slaves and free-uien,.of which we do not alto* 
gether approve ; for we -have called it fiattery, 

■ Cal. Certainly. ' ’ . ^ ' 

Socr, Well then. But as to the rhetoric addressed to tlie 
Athenian people, and the people in other cities consisting of 
free-men, what shall we say as to that ? Do the rhetoricians 
, appear to' you always to speak with a view to, what ^ is best,' 
this, ^ that the citkeris' may be made as good 'he possh- 
ble by their'discourses?’ or do they, -too, endeavour to gratify 
. the citisKen^i' and 'neglecting the public interest for the sake'eif 
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theif own private advantage, do they, treat the people as ' chil- 
dren j trying only to gratify themj without being' in. the' 'least 
concerned whether: they shall become better or worse by these 

CaL This is not a simple question that 3 'ou ask me. For 
there are some who, looking to the interest of the citizens^ say 
what they do ; but others are such as you describe . 

126. Boer. That is enough. For, if this also is twofold, 
one part of it will be flattery, and a base popular speaking*, but 
the other will be honourable, namely, that which endeavours 
to make the souls of the citizens as good as possible, and 
strives to speak wdiat is best, whether it be pleasant or unplea- 
sant to the hearers. But you have never yet seen this kind of 
rhetoric. Or, if you can mention any one of the rhetoricians 
wdio is of this stamp, why do you not tell me who he is ? 

Cal. But, by Jupiter, I cannot instance to you any of the 
rhetoricians of the present day. 

Soar. But what ? Can you instance any one of the ancients 
through whose means the Athenians have become better, after 
he had begun to harangue them, when previously they had 
been worse? For I know not who such a one is. 

Cal. ‘ What ? Have you not heard that Themistocles was a 
good man, and Cimon and Miltiades, and Pericles, who died 
lately, whom you have also heard ? 

Boer. If that is tiue virtue, Callicles, which you before men- 
tioned as such, bamely, for a man to gratify both his own de- 
sires and those of others. But if this is not the case, but, as 
we were afterwards compelled to confess, those desires which, 
vvlien satisfied, make a man better, ought to be indulged, but 
those which make him worse, not so, and if there is a certain 
art in this, can you say that any one of these “was a man of this 
kind? 

Cal. I know not -what to say. 

127. Boer. But if you seek well, you will find out Let us 
however, consider, and see quietly if any one of these was 
such. For come, is it not true that a good man, who says 
what he says with a view to the best, does, not speak at ran- 
dom, but looking to some end ? just as all other artists, look- 
ing each to his own %vork, does not take at random and em« 

; ploy, what he ‘employs in his work, but so that the subject he 
, ' is' at ^york upon may have a certain form': for instance^ if you 
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will look at painters, architects, sliipwrlglits, and. any oihe'i 
artists you please, you >vill see that each places whatever he em- 
ploys in a certain order, and compels one thing to adapt itself 
to and harmonize with another, until the whole \Yorkrnanship 
is compacted together with order and regularity. And more- 
over, those other artificers, whom w^e just now nicutloned, who 
are employed about the body, teachers of gymnastics, and phy- 
sicians, adorn the body in a -way, and dispose it in an orderly 
manner. Do w’-e allow that this is so or not ? 

Cal. Let it be so. 

128. Boor. A house, then, that has acquired order and re- 
gularity will be a good liouse> but wdien disorder, a bad one, 

CaL I admit it. 

8ocr. And a ship in like manner ? 

Cal Yes. 

Boer. And do ^Ye not say the same with respect to our bodies ? 

Cal. Certainly. 

Boer. But wdiat as to tlie soul ? when in a state of disorder 
will it be in a good condition, or wdien it is in a state of order, 
and regularity ? 

Cal. From what has been said, it is necessary to grant that 
the latter must be the case. 

Boer. What, then, in the body, is the name of that which 
results from order and 1 ‘egularity r 

Cal You probably mean health and strength. 

Boor. I do. But what, again, is the name of that, which 
subsists in the soul from order and regularity ? Endeavour to 
discover and mention it, as you did ibe name of the former. 

, Cal Why do not you say what it is yourself, Socrates ? 

Boer. If it pleases you better, I will. But do you, if I seem 
to you to speak well, assent, if not, confute, and do not spare 
me. To me, then, it appears that the name belonging to the 
orderly disposition of the body is the healthful, from which 
health springs, and every -other e:scellence of the body. Is it 
so, or not ? 

Cal, It is. 

! Boor. But the name belonging to the orderly and regular 
disposition of the soul is the legitimate -and hnv; 'whence men 
obedient to^ law and. orderly; ,but4hese are justice and 
tbiAperance*:. Do you ;admit , this , pr not 

so.’;'-' >" ' ‘ 'li' 
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129. Socr. Will not/t]ienahj^t,;goc^dj*lietonc!an wlio 

tlie rules of art, locking* to these things, 'address the arguments 
lie uses and all Ms actions to. souls, and if he should bestow a 
gift, will he not bestow it, and, if he should take any thing 
a^vay, will he nut take it aw^ay zviih the same end^ always di- 
recting* Ills attention to this, that justice may be produced rn 
the souls -of his fellow-citizens, and injustice banished; that 
temperance may he produced in them, and intemperance 
banished; and, in short, that every virtue may be planted in 
tlienl, but vice driven out.. Do you grant this, or not ? 

' €ah I do ’grant it. 

Boer. For "where is the utility, Cailicles, in giving a body 
diseased, and ill-disposed, abundance of the most agreeable 
food or drink, or any thing else, which will not be more pro- 
fitable to it than the contrary, but, according to right reason, 
even less ? Is this so ? 

Cal. Be it so. : ' 

Boer. For I think it is of no advantage for a man to live 
with a miserable state of body ; for .thus it would be necessary 
for him to live miserably : is it not S ;0 ? . ^ 

Cal. Yes, , , ' ~ 

8om\ And do not physicians ■ generally allow a man in 
health to satisfy his desires, as, for instance, wdien hungry to 
eat ' as 'much as he pleases, or \vhen 'thirsty to drink, hut when 
ill, they scarcely ever allow him to satisfy himself with wdiat 
he desires ? Bo yon grant this too ? 

Cal I do. - . 

130. Boer. And should not the same method, my excellent 
friend, be adopted wnth respect to the soul ? So long as it is 
depraved, as being without understanding, intemperate, unjust 
and unholy, one ought to restrain it from the indulgence of its 
desires, and not permit it to do any thing except what will 
render it better ? Do you admit this or not } 

Cal I do. ^ ' 

' Boer. For this surely is better for the soul itself. 

Cal Certainly. ' ’ , ' . ■ . ^ 

So€r.» And is not to restrain any one from what lie desireS’ 
'to, punish him? ' , -.r / ’ > , . 


^ To be punished,; thereforej;iS'', better for the soul than 

intemperance, _ as you just now thought*’,, . ' ■ 
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Cal I don^t' know what you mean, Socrates : ask some olie 
else. 

Socr, This man will not submit to be benefited and to suffer 
the very thing of which we are speaking, viz., punishment. 

Cal I don't at all heed what you say ; I only answered you 
thus far for the sake of Gorgias. 

13 L Socr» Be it so. What shall we do then? Shall we 
break off the discussion in, the midst ? 

Cal You shall determine. 

Socr. But they say it is not right to leave even fables in the 
midst, but a bead should be placed on them, that they may not 
%vander without a head. Answer, therefore, to wliat remains, 
that our discussion may have a head to it. 

Cal How importunate you are, Socrates ! But, if you will 
be persuaded by me, you will give up this discussion, or carry 
it on with some one else. 

Sock Who else is wiiiing? for we must not leave the dis- 
cussion unfinished. 

Cal Cannot you go through with it yourself, either speak- 
ing by yourself or answering yourself? 

Sock That the saying of Epicharmus may be verified in me, 

what two men said before, I alone am able to say.” But it 
appears to be very necessary. If, however, we shall do so, 
I think we ought all of us to strive heartily that we may 
understand what is true and what false with respect to the 
subject we are treating of : for it is for the common interest of 
ail that this should become clear. 132. I will, therefore, go 
through the matter under discussion, as it appears to me to 
be : but, if I shall seem to any of you to grant myself what is 
not true, he must take me up and confute me. For 1 do not 
say what I say as knowing it, but I am enquiring* in common 
with you, so that, if he %vlio disputes with me should appear to 
say any thing to the purpose, I shall be the first to gi%"e in to 
him. I say this, however, in case you think the discussion 
ought to be finished ; but if you do not wish it, let us give it 
'up and depart. , . 

, Gor^, But it_ appears' to me, Socrates, that we should not 
'deparit 'jet,' bat _ that you. should pursue the argument: audit 
, Is evident that' the dtherslhink so* And I, for my part,’ wish 
'to hear -you' go through dhe refcaiiider of the subject* ^ ' - 

’ indeed;, ^Oorgias, I' wisuM gkdl) have oontiniiecl 







to carry on tb.e disciissiox, with Callicles Here, until I had given 
liiiB back the saying of Ampliion for that of Zethns’^j but 
since yon are not willing, Callicles, to^ finish the discussion 
with me, yet listen to me at' least, and take me up if. I .appear 
to you to say any thing incorrectly. And if you shall confute 
me, I shall not be angry with you, as you are with me, but 
you shall be recorded by me as my greatest benefactor. 

CaL Speak then yourself, my good friend, and finish the 
argument. 

iSS, Soot, Hear me then repeating the argument from the 
beginning. Are the pleasant and the good the same ? They 
are not the same, as I and Callicles have agreed. But whether 
is the pleasant to be done for the sake of the good, or the 
good for the sake of the pleasant ? The pleasant for the sake 
of the good. But is the pleasant that, with which when pre- 
sent we are pleased ? and the good that, by which when pre- 
sent we are good ? Certainly. Now we are good, both our- 
selves and all other things that are good, when a certain 
virtue is present ? To me this appears to be necessary, Cal- 
licles. But the virtue of each thing, whether instrument, or 
body, or soul, and moreover of every animal, does not reach 
a high pitch of perfection by chance, but by order, and recti- 
tude, and the art that is attributed to each of them. Is this 
so ? I admit it. The virtue, then, of every thing is regulated 
and adorned by order? I should say so. A certain order, 
then, proper to each, becoming inherent in each, makes each 
thing good ? It appears so to me. The soul, therefore, that 
has its own order, is better than that which is without order ? 
Necessarily so. That, however, which has order is orderly ? 
How should it not ? And that which is orderly is temperate ? 
Most necessarily. 134. A temperate soul, then, is good ? I 
am not able to say any thing against this, mj dear Callicles j 
but do you, if you can do so, inform me. 

CaL Proceed, my good friend. 

Socf\ I say, then, that if a temperate soul is good, that which 
is affected contrariwise to the temperate is base; and this 
surely is the foolish and intemperate ? Certainly. Moreover, 
, a temperate. man would act becomingly both towards gods and 
.tpwffds,' pxenf for he would nof'be temperate if he acted 
^tist needs he so, Moreover, by acting 
■!. See Worn, § 00. ' ‘ 
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bocom-mirlv towards men he would act justly, and towards the 
SlsSsi; but it is necessary that he who acts justly and 
Sv should be just and pious? It must be so. It « more- 
Iver ifecessarv that he should be brave ? for it is not the pait 
of a temperate man either to pursue or avoid what is not 
becoming, but to pursue and avoid those things and men, 
Xasmes and pains, which he ought, and to endure patiently 
£Ser he ought. 135. So that it is absolutely necessary, 
Callicles that the temperate man, as we have desciibed him, 
Sg juk. brave, and pious, should be a perfectly good man 
nnd that a »'Ood man should do whatever he does well and 
hoLurably, and that he who does well should be blessed rad 
happy, but that the wicked, who does ill, should be wi etched . 
Sals latter would be directly contrary to the temperate 
man, namely, the intemperate, whom you I» ^ - 

fore thus lay down these things, and afS.rm that they aie nut. 
But' if they are true, as it seems, he who wishes to be happy 
must pursL and practise temperance, and must avoid intem- 
nmance every one of us with all his might, and must endea- 
vour never to stand in need of punishment, but if he does need 
it, either he or any of his family, whether it be the case of a 
nrivate person, or a city, justice must be administered, and 
punishment inflicted, if he is to be happy. ® ^ 

to be the mark to which we ought to look for the guidance of 
oiii* life and referring all private and public actions to this 
poLt that justice and temperance may be ever present wnth 
him who wiil be blessed, and to act accordmgly, not suflenng 
his desires to be intemperate, nor endeavouring to satisfy them, 
which is an in-emediable evil, causing a man to live like a lib- 
ber. For such an one could neither be dear to any other 
nor to God for it is impossible there can be any commu- 
nion between them; and where there is no communion to 
can he no friendship. 136. The sages® too, say,- Callicks. 
that heaven and earth, gods and men, are held com- 

munion, friendship, order, temperance, and justice, and fm this 
reason, mv friend, they call this universe, order , and not 
, order or intemperance. You, however, appear to . me not to 
.attend to these things, and this though you are wise p hut it 

: his escaped your ; observation that geometrical equality lios 

’ ;Tlic'P'vteg€irC5ans, ospecially Empedocles. 

sigiufymg also *Hlie ^ 



giviii power botli among gods and axnong.'mfen on tlie coii« 
trary you think that every one should strive to get more than 
others; for you, neglect geometry .h Well then; either this 
argument of mine must he confuted, and it must be shewn that 
the happy are not happy from the possession of justice and 
temperance, and the wretched, wretched from vice ; or, if the 
argument is true, we must consider what are its results* Now, 
Callicles, ail those things before mentioned, with respect to 
which you asked me if I was speaking in earnest, result from 
it, to the edect that a man should accuse himself, his son, and 
his friend, if he committed any injustice, and should employ 
rhetoric for this purpose. And what you thought Polus granted 
through shame was therefore true, that by how much it is 
more base to do an injury than to be injure^ by so much is it 
worse : and that he who would be a good orator ought to be 
Just and skilled in the knowledge of things just ; which, again, 
Polus said Gorgias acknowledged through shame. 

137. This then being the case, let us consider w-hat it is 
that you £nd fault with in me, and whether you are right or 
not in saying that I can neither assist myself, nor any of my 
friends or domestics, nor save myself from the greatest dangers, 
but that I am in the power of any one who chooses, hke men 
marked with infamy, if he pleases, according to that petulant 
expression of yours, to strike me on the face, or to take away 
my property, or expel me from the city, or, worst of ail, to 
kill me, and that to be thus circumstanced, is the most dis- 
graceful of all things, according to your opinion. But mine 
is this, it has indeed been often mentioned, yet nothing pre- 
vents its being again repeated ; I deny, Callicles, that to be 
struck in the face unjustly is most disgraceful, or for my body 
or purse to be cut, but that to strike unjustly and to cut me 
and mine, is both more disgraceful and worse, and that to rob, 
enslave, break open a house, and, in short, to injure in any 
respect me and mine, is both more disgraceful and worse for 
him who does the injury than for me w^ho am injured. 138. 
These things, that were proved to be thus in • the former part 
of our discussion, as I affirm, are held , and bound (though it 
is, somewhat rude 'to say so) in reasons of iron and ada- 
mant, ■■•as. would really appear to' be the case* so that unless 
you. or some,' one stronger , than you, cam break them* it is 
mi possiHe' that any one who says' .otherwise iban as I now 
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pay can speak correctly ; for my statement is always tlie same, 
that I know not how these things are, but that of all the per. 
sons with whom I have ever conversed, as now with you, bo 
one, who says otherwise, can avoid being ridiculous. I there- 
fore again assert that these things are so. But if this is the 
case, and injustice is the greatest of evils to him that commits 
it, and if, great as this evil is, it is still a greater, if passible, 
for one who acts unjustly not to be punished, what kind of help 
will that be, which, if a man cannot procure for himself, he 
would be really ridiculous? will it not be that which would 
avert from us the greatest harm? But there is an absolute 
necessity that this should he most disgraceful, for a man not 
to be able to assist either himself, or his friends and domestics, 
next to that, an inability to avoid the second evil, and the third, 
an inability to avoid the third evil, and so on with the rest ; in 
proportion to the magnitude of each evil, so is it beautiful to 
be able to avoid each of them, and disgraceful not to be able. 
h the case thus or otherwise, Cailicies ? 

CaL No otherwise. 

139. Socr, Of these two things then, the doing injustice 
and receiving an injury, we say that to do injustice is a greater 
evil, but to receive an injury a less one. By recourse to what 
means, then, could a man so assist himself as to have both 
these advantages, that of not doing injustice, and that of not 
receiving an injury? Is it by power, or will? I mean thus: 
whether, if a man wushes not to be injured, will he not be in- 
jured, or, if he has acquired the power of not being injured, mil 
he not be injured? 

CaL It is clear that he will not, if he has acquired the power. 

, Socr, But what with respect to doing injustice ? Whether, 
if any one wishes not to do injustice, is this sulhcient, (for in 
that case he will not do it,) or, besides this, is it requisite to 
acquire a certain power and art, so that, unless he has learned 
and practised them, he will do injustice ? Come then, answer 
me this question, Cailicies; whether do Pol us and I appear ’to 
you to have been compelled, rightly or not, to make that ad- 
mission in the former part of our discussion, when we admitted 
that no one willingly commits injustice, but that all who do 
tommit it do so unwillingly ? 

CaL:Let that point be granted, Socrates, in order that you 
May bring .the argument to A eondusion* 


SiH}r, Frir tills pprpose, then, as it appears# we mast acquire 
a'.certaitt power and art, m order that we may not coinrmt iii« 

'y' "'-v ■ ■■ ■ y ; ■■■"y'y:::;:' oyyyy::^ 

^^■^iyiteK'y:®erimn^ ■■ 

140* Soer, What then is the art by means of which a man 
mill receive no injury at all, or scarcely any ? Consider, if it 
appears to von the "same as it does to me. For to me it 

appears thai; either that he ought to govern “ ^ « 

even have absolute power, or be a friend of the existing 

^'^S'do^ou observe, Socrates, how ready I am to praise 
you, if you' say any thing well ? This you appear to me to 

have' Baid^remarkably w,ell. ■ 

Socr> Consider also, whether I appear to you to say this 
well. Each person seems to me for the most part to be a 
friend to each, according as the ancient sages say like to 
like ;** does it not seem so to you ? 

>:''y;;^^:'C^|.y,:,|t'ydohs^^^^^^ ■ ■ /y '^y, 

Socr Wherever, therefore, a savage and uneducated tyrant 
governs# if there should be any one in the city much better 
than him, %vould not the tyrant fear him, and never be able to 
be cordially his friend ? 

Cal Such is the case. 

;^ocr. ,Nor yet, if any one should he much worse than the 
tyrant* would he become his friend; for the tyrant would 
despise him, nor ever feel any affection for him as a mend. 
C«?/This also is true. y . ' ' 

141. Socr. It remains, therefore, that he alone would be a 
friend, worthy of notice, to such a man, who, haying a similar 
disposition, should blame and praise the same things, and be 
willino- to be governed by and submit to his sway. Such a 
person will have great infiuence in this city, and no one will 
injure him with impunity. Is it not so? 

Cal Yes. . ' 

iSocr. If, 'therefore, any young man in this city should con- 
aider within himself, “How could I obtain influence, bo 

■ injured by' no one ?"** this,' as it seems, must be his method;, he 

must from Ms very youth accustom himself to rejoice and 
grieve at the same things as the desjpot, and contrive to make 

.Mrpseti asiike Mm ns possible, ^ ■ Is it not so ? 

’ 'CaL Yes.’'' ' / 
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Soer. Wai not he, then, have managed so as not to he in- 
jured, and to have great power in that city, according to your 
argument ? 

Cal. Certainly. i . f„, 

Socr. Will he also manage not to commit injustice t oi tar 
from it, since he will be like the governor, who is unjust, and 
will have great influence with him ? I think, for my part, that 
quite contrariwise he will contrive so as to be able to commi 
ttie'greatest injustice and not to be punished for it. Will He 

»ot ? ; ■ 

Cal It appears so. , ^ * 

Socr. Will not, then, the greatest evil hefal hiin, in conse- 
quence of being depraved in his soul, and tainted through imi- 
tation of the despot and his influence with him . 

142. Cal. I know not, Socrates, how you always turn the 
arguments upside down. Do you not hnow, tlmt le w o 
imitates can kill him who does not imitate despot it he 

pleases, and depiive him of his property ? , f • „t 

Socr. I do know it, good Callicles, unless I am deaf, since 1 
have iust now heard it often both from you and Polus, and 
from almost every one else in the city. But do you in your 
turn listen to me : he will kill him if he pleases, but a depraved 
man, one who is upright and good. * * o 

Cal. And is not this a thing to be indignant at . 

Socr. Not to a man of sense, as our argument proves, ilo 
vou thlnV that a man should aim at this; to live as long as, 
possible, and should study those arts wh ch alwavs preBerve us 
from dangers, as rhetoric which you bid me study, and which 

saves us in courts of justice ? . . n 

Cal. I do, by Jupiter, and therein I advise you well. _ 

143. Socr. What then, my excellent friend, does the science 
of swimming.too appear to you to he very fine . 

Sow-.* And yet this too saves men from death, when they M 
into such a danger as requires this science. But if this appears 
to yS he mean, I wifi mention to you one more import^ 
than this, namely that of piloting a ship, which ^ 

lives, blit also bodies and property from extreme danger, just 
' «« rhetoric does And this art is moderate and modest, and 
LeJnot brag and,strat as if it accomplfehed 
SI but ihen it has accomplished the same thing as the 



t>erf«on; lor someumes ut; suvco 

ippear to you that he is fit to be compared 
orator? though, if he chose to speak, CaUicles, 
tolling his own art, he ivould overwhelm yc 
ur^-ing and exhortmg you to the fitness ol yo 
engineer, for that other things are of no consec 
would have enough to say. 145. You, howev 
theless despise him and his art, and, by way oi 
call him an engineer, and would neither give y 
his son, nor accept his daughter for your sc 
fl^om the pestsons for which you praise your o 
just pretext do you despise the engineer, and 
i.jiave J.u^t now mentioned? I know that yo' 

, » the negadve particle here « 
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swre better, and of a better family. But if tbat u'hicb, is better 
is not what I say it is, but if excellence consists in this, for a 
man to save himself and his property, whatever kind of man 
lie may be, then your contempt for the engineer and the phy* 
sician, and for whatever other arts are pursued for the purpose 
of preservation, is ridiculous. 

But, my good friend, consider whether that which is noble 
and good is not something else than to save and be saved; 
and whether that principle, that one should live as long as one 
can, is not to be given up by one who is truly a man, and life 
not too fondly loved, but that leaving these things to the care 
of the deity, and believing the women, who say that no man 
can avoid his fate, one should consider this, by what means one 
may pass the remainder of one’s life in the best possible 
manner, whether by conforming one’s-self to the government 
under which one dwells. 146. And in that case whether it is 
right that you should resemble as much as possible the Athe- 
nian people, if you wish to be dear to them, and to have great 
influence in their city? Consider \vhether this is advantageous 
to you and to me, lest, my admirable friend, we should suiFer 
what they say the Thessalian ^ witches did, who drew down 
the moon, and o ir choice of this power in the city should he 
attended with the loss of what is dearest to us. If, however, 
you think that any man in the world can teach you any such 
art, as will cause you to have gi’eat power in this city, wliile 
you are unlike the character of the people, whether for tlie 
better or the worse, as appears to me, Callicles, you are not 
rightly advised. For you must not only be an imitator of, but 
Eke them in your natural disposition, if you mean to do any 
thing eflectual towards gaining the friendship of the Athenian 
people, and, by Jupiter, you must towards that of the son of 
Pyrilampes* Whoever, therefore, shall make you most; like, 
them, will make you a politician and an orator, such as you 
desire to he. For aE men are delighted with arguments suited 
to their own dispositions, but are angry with such as are 
strange to them; unless you, my dear friend, have any thing 
lo say to the contrary. 147. Have we any objection • to m^ke- 
Ip this, ’dallicles ? , ^ ^ , 

Cut I. do not know how it is, Socrates, you appear to me to’ 


?'th©y are said lo have lost the ase of their eyes and fwt 
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speak well. Yet that which happens to most happens to me ■; 

I am not quite persuaded by you. _ , . 

Soar. For the love of the people, Calheles, dwellmg m your 
soul, resists me ; hut perhaps, if we should J 

fullv examine into these same matters, you would he persuade t. 
Eemember, then, that we said there were^two methods for the 
cultivation of each, both the body and the soul, and that one 
had reference to pleasure, but the other to that which is best, 
not by gratifying, -but opposing the inclinations. Is not tms 
what'We before settled ? 

CletL Certainly. , . . vi 

Soer. The one, then, that looks to pleasure is ignoble, and 

nothing else than flattery ; is it not? 

Cal Be it so, if you please. ' . v - ^ 

Soer. But the other endeavours that that which we cultivate 
may he made as excellent as possible, whether it be the body 

• • pr the.soul?::o^^; ; ^ ^ 

Cal Certainly. . , , 

Soar. Must we then so endeavour to cultivate the city ana tne 
citizens, that we may make tlie citizens themselves as good as 
■Dossible ? For without this, as we discovered hetore, it is ot no 
advantage to confer any other benefit upon them, unless the 
mind of those who are about to receive either great nches, 
or dominion or any other power, be upright and good, bnau 
we lay this down, as being so ? 

Cal. Certainly, if it is more agreeable to you. 

148. Soer. If, therefore, Callicles, when settmg about some 
public works, we were to exhort one another to works of archi- 
tecture, as to ¥ery large buildings of avails, or docks or tein* 
pies, would it he necessary that we should consider and ex- 
^ne ourselves, first, whether we are skilkd or not m the art 
of architecture, and from whom we learnt it? Would this be 
necessary or not ? 

Ccd. Certainly. , . , , 1 . 

Soot. Then, secondly, we should consider this, whether we 
have ever constructed any private building, either for any one 
of bur friends, or for ourselves, and whether this building is 
beautiful or ugly. And if on, examination we found that our 
masters had been good and famous, and that we have con- 
structed, in conjunction, with our masters many and ManfaM 

’ ' biuldings» and many privately, by oursebes, after we had lelt 
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our in that case it_ would become men of sense to ue-* 

dertake public works ; but if we were not able to shew that 
we had a master, nor any building at all, or many and those of 
no account, it would surely in that case be foolish to attempt 
public w’-orks, and to es:hort one another to undertake them. 
Shall we admit that this is well said, or not ? 

€ah Certainly. 

149. Boor^ And is not this the case with all other things, 
and if, attempting to serve the public in the capacity of phy-. 
sicians, we should exhort each other, as if we were skilful pliy- 
sicians, should not you and I examine each other thus : By th# 
gods, in what state is Socrates with respect to bodily health 1 
Has any other person, whether slave or freeman, been cured by 
Socrates of any disease? And I too, I think, should make 
similar enquiries about yon. And if we did not End that any 
one, whether stranger or citizen, man or woman, had been ini« 
proved in health by our means, by Jupiter, Caliicles, would it 
not be truly ridiculous, that men should come to such a pitch 
of folly, as before they had practised much in private, as best 
they could, and had succeeded in many cases, and thoroughly 
exercised the art, to attempt to learn the potter’s art in making 
a pitcher, as the proverb goes, and attempt to serve the public 
in the capacity of physician, and exhort others to do the same ? 
Does it not appear to you that it would be foolish to act 
thus ? 

Cal. It does. 

150. Boor. But now, O best of men, since you have your- 
self just now begun to busy yourself in affairs of state, and you 
exhort and reprove me because I do not busy myself about 
them, should we not examine each other: Come then, whom of 
the citizens has Caliicles yet made better? Is there ^ any one 
who, being before depraved, unjust, intemperate, and foolish, 
has Income upright and good through Caliicles, whether stranger 
or citizen, slave or free-man ? Tell me, Caliicles, if any one 
should ask you these questions, what will you say? Who will 
you say has been made better by associating with you ? Are 
you ashamed to answer, whether you have done any such 

' work while you were in a private capacity, before 'you at-'' 
tempted’ to interfere in public affairs ? , > ^ 

■' CW. You are cavilling, Socrhtes, 

^ Socr, J do not ask you from a desire to cavil, but really wish- 
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tliink public affairs, ougKt to be 

tlxo in aiHgtgcilitCP'fe 

thing elsalhaa tow 

Have W6 not . 
todotHsI Have 
Weliave admittc^d it; I 
good man ought to en* 
;\7 call to mind and say 
a little before mentioned, 
to have been good citiizens, 
Miitiades and Themistocles. 

■ood citizens, it is evident 
instead oi 


affairs of state we ought to attend to 
we may become as good citizens as possible, 
already often admitted that a poHtician ought i 
we admitted it or not ? Answer, 
will answer for you. 151- K then, a s 
deayour to procure this for his city, now 
with respect to those men whom you 
whether 'they still appear to 
Pericles, Cimon, Idll-l.--''— 

Cal To me they do. 

Soar. If, therefore, they were gi _ _ 
that each of them made their fellow-citizens bettei 
worse. Did they so, or not? 

Socr. When Pericles, therefore, began to speak 
were the Athenians worse than when he address 

the last time ? 

Cal Perhaps so. ^ 

Boer. There is no * perhaps’ in the case, m} i 
but this is a necessary consequence from what n 
mitted, if he really was a good citizen. 

CaJ. But what then? 

Soer. Nothing. But tell me this moreover, 
Athenians are supposed to have become better thioi 
or quite the contory, to have been corrupted by h 
T hear that Pericles made the Athenians idle, cow 
iSSAlou,. l..™s been th. «-**»*“*, 
Cal Tou hear this, Socrates, from those who. 

Socr. However, I no longer hear to, hut I I 
go do you, that Pericles at first bore a high chai a 
the A&enians passed no ignommious sentence up 
they were worse, but when by his means thej 
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8&er» SticK an one, indeed, would be tbougbt a bad managet 
of asses, horses, and oxen, if having received them, neither 
kicking, nor butting, nor biting, he should make them do al 
these things through vice. Does not every trainer of any ani- 
mal whatever appear to you to be a bad one, who, having re- 
ceived it gentle, has made it more vicious than he received it ? 
Does he appear so, or not ? 

Cal Certainly, that I may gratify you. 

Socr. Gratify me, then, by answering this too, whether man 
is of the class of animals, or not ? 

Cal How should he not he ? 

JSocr. Had not Pericles, then, the care of men ? 

Cal Yes. 

153. 8ocr. What 'then? Ought they not, as we just now 
admitted, to have become more just, instead of more unjust, 
under his management, if he who took charge of them was a 
good politician ? 

Cal Certainly. 

Socr. And are not the just gentle, as Horner^ says? What 
say you ? Is it not so ? 

Cal Yes. 

Socr, However, he made them more savage than he re- 
ceived them, and this against himself, which he would least of 
all have wished. 

Cal Do you wish that I should agree with you ? 

Socr, If I seem to you to speak the truth. 

Cal Be it so, then. 

Socr. If, then, he made them more savage, he njust have 
made them more unjust, and worse ? * 

Cal Be it so, ^ . ' ' . ' ' 

Socr, According to this reasoning, then, Petioles was not a 
good politician ? 

Cal Not, as you say, 

Socr, By Jupiter, nor as you say either, from what you 
have admitted. But, again, tell me with' respect to Cimon. 
Did n^t they whom he took care of pass a sentence of ostra- 
Ofem, upon iiin, in order that they might not hear Ms voice for 
’ten years ? ' , And did they not do the very same to Themisto- 
'kee, >and beside' punish him with exile? Aiid^ did';' they not 
sentence' Miltiades,' the coinjueror at Marathon, to be thrown 
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fcito the Baratom, and hnthv the JVTn 

b-ive been thrown into it? These, however, if thej hatt &.en 

gU men, as you say, 

1 ^4. fiood dri'vsrs* sixrcly, do. Bot jxt first keep ^ ^ 

foi falling from their cars, but, when they have 
hoi“es and have themselves become better drivers, then faU 
off TWs is never the case, either in driving, or in any other 
employment. Does it appear so to you . 

^^."^Our^formerstatements, then, as it ^ 

that we do not know any man who has been a goo po ‘ 
Uiat we no J ^ ^ of none at present, 

Pril However, Socrates, it is far from being the ca.e, mat 
any one of the present day will ever do such deeds as %veie 

Ndte ly r“’ 

=t"*firE«3 

^ "Tv "tr You and I however, act ridiculously in_ our 

ifcilHSSlFlIil 

1 bodes are, hungi-y, ann't. it ^oy are 
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tErougii these images, in order that you may' imderstand 
me more easily. For when any one supplies tiiese things, 
being either a retail tradesman or a merchant, or a maniifac-* 
turer of any of them, a baker, a cook, a weaver, a shoemaker, 
or tanner, it is not 'at all surprising that such a person should 
appear, both to himself and others, to be concerned in tlie care 
of the body, that is, to ail who are ignorant that, besides all 
these, there is a gymnastic and medicinal art, to which the 
care of the body really belongs, and whose duty it is to rule 
over ail these arts, and to use their respective productions, 
through knowing what meats or drinks are good and bad 
for the health, of the body, whereas all those others are igao™ 
rant of this ; for which reason all those other arts are servile, 
ministerial, and base, as regards the management of the body, 
but the gymnastic art and medicine are justly the mistresses of 
these. 156, That the case is the same with respect to the soul, 
you, at one time, appeared to me to have understood, 'and ad*i 
mitted it as if you knew what I meant ; but ' shortly afterwards 
'you went on to say that there have been good and upright men 
:n this city, and when I asked you who they were, you appeared 
to me to adduce men very similar with respect to politics,' as 
if, bn my asking with respect to gymnastics, who have been or 
' are ’good 'managers of the body, you had very seriously said 
to me, Thearion the baker, Mithsecus, who wrote on Sicilian 
eobkery, and Sararabus the tavern-keeper, and that they take 
wonderful care of the body, the first making admirable bread, 
the second, made-dishes, and the third, wine. Perhaps, then, 
you would be angry if I said to you. My friend, you know 
nothing about gymnastics ; you tell' me of men who are miiiis- 
tors aud purveyors' to desires, but who do not understand any 
tifing great and^gbod respecting them, and who, it may so hai> 
pen, having filled men*s bodies, and made them gross, and having 
keen praised by them, end by ruining their old’ flesh. These 
men, on the other hand, through their ignorance, will not 
blame those who have pampered their appetites, as being the 
, causes of their diseases, and of the loss of their bid flesh, but 
they who may happen to have been With them, and 'to have 
given them -some "advice, when, after ^ a long time, repletibm 
having' 'been indulged in without any regard to health, comes 
■^ringing' disease with ’ iti; these they wiii and "blaixie, and 

do them some mfebblef if they ‘can, but those others, wlio are 



the causes of their maladies, they will extol. 
VG%...^€allides,:actiiv,.¥e ,, 

who have pampered the Athemans by satiating 
and who. they say have made, the city great^; an' 
perceive that it is swollen, — 
those ancient politicians: f,.. 
and histice, they have tilled the city 
and walls and tributes, and such tnfies. 
crisis of. their weakness comes, t 

who are then present, but will t 

Pericles, who were the causes c. -- 
unless you are on youi 
will seize, when they 1 
dition to wliat .they ha’i _ - ^ 'v 

causes of- the mischief, but perhaps accomplices, 
over, I both now see a very f _ „ 

of it with respect to men of former tames, 
when a city punishes any of its politicians as 
thev are angry, and complain bitterly that they 
shamefullv ; and having done the city many _s 
they are then unjustly rumed by it, as 1 
whole is a falsehood. For no president of a cit) 
unjustly ruined by the very city over whicli he p: 
the case seems to he the same with such as profe 
to he politicians, as it is with the sophists, 
though wise in other things, commit this absurc 
they aihrm that they are teachers of virtue, tney 
their disciples of acting unjustly towards them. 1 
them of their wages, and not making ojjjy' ^ 
benefits thev have received from them. I’^t 
unreasonable than such language as this, that n 
become good and just, who have been freed fio 
their teacher, and have acciuired justice, should y. 
from that very quality which they have not? . 
my friend, appear to you to be absurd \ Oi&t 
you have compelled me to make a speech by your 

^,159t^Ca™'But should you riot be able to spea 

OM answered you r ' ■ ’ . , ' 

' It' seems as if I Upuld:? for now I have c 

' course to'-a great lengthi- seeihgi-tiiut you will n 


157* And new 
; ' you extol I 116 H . 
tbeir desires, 

^ ^ _ and they do .not 

and unsound tbrougb means of 
for, without considering temperance 
with haubours and docks. 
When, therefore, :,the 
's, they will blame the advisers 
i extol Themistocles, Cimon, and 
of the mischief : and you perhaps, 
■d, and my friend Alcibiades, they 
lost what they had beiore in ad- 
tequired, although you are not the 

Li*.. « 

foolish thing happening, and I hear 
' For I perceive that 

guilty of wrong, 
' r'^are .treated 
r {rood services, 
they allege. But the 
: of a city can ever be 
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ifterwards become bad . 

bear those speab in this v; 

---r of 4ose, who, while they pro- 
and to take care that it shall be 
’ jt, when it so happens, as 

think that these differ at all from 
and an orator are the 
e, as I said to Polus^ 
rhetoric is something 


But my goon 
friendship, does it not 

who says be has made 
person, because L 

and being so, he has ai 
Cal. To me it appears so 

Socr. Do you not, then, L 

nrnfess to instruct men 
^ Cal. I do. But what can yo'^ fJ 
Socr. What then can yon say c. .. 
f~oc to preside over the city; 

beino- verv bad? Do you I- 

the former? My good man, a so] 
same thing, or nearly so, and vei 
Bat yon, through ignorance^, thip 
exceedingly beautiful, and despise 

rEesonllst^ai-tisasmucb^more 
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nniustly, but lie alone might safely impart this benefit, if in 
truth he is able to make men good. Is it not so . 

(kL 1 admit it . • ' 4 .' 

161 . Socr. For this reason then, as it appears, it is not at 
all disgraceful to take money for giving advice about other 
things, as, for instance, about architecture, or other arts. 

CaL So it appears, ^ , 

Socr. But with respect to this study, by what means a man 
mav become as good as possible, and may best govern his own 
Lny or a city, it is reckoned disgraceful to withhold advice. 

except one should give him money. Is it not so ; 

it is evident that this is the reason that this alone 
of all benefits makes the person who has received it desirous 
of requiting it ; so that it appears to be a good sign, if he w’ho 
harimparted this benefit shall be recompensed in return; but 

^otlierwise. not. : ,1s tMs .so, ? , 

Socr. To which method, then, of taking care opfe city do you 
advise me? explain to me; whether to that of thwarting the 
Athenians, in order that they may become as good as possiWe, 
as if I were a physician, or to that by which I should seive 
them, and curry favour with them. Tell me the truth, Cal- 
licles For, as" you begun to speak freely to me, it is right 
prshould continue to tay what you think. And now speak 

well and nobly. ^ , 

CaL I say, then, that I advise you to serve them. 

162. Socr. You advise me, therefore, most noble bir, to 

UnlesJyou prefer calling him a Mysian^, Socrates ; for 

^ Socr. Do not repeat what you have often said, that any 
one who pleases will kiU me, lest I too should say again, that 
a bad man would slay a good one ; nor that he will take away 
my property, if I have any, lest I too should say again, that 
after he has taken it away he will not be^ able to make my 
use of it. but as he has unjustly taken it from me, so havmg 
■ got it, he mil make an unjust use of it ; and if unjustly, basely ; 

*”^.^I^*COTfident you Seem to me to he, Socrates, that you 

A name of the utmost contempt. 
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r of these things, as being one who^ lives 
and who can never be brought before a 

a maH, perhaps, utterly ^depraved^and vile . 
should indeed .be foolish, Callicles, li I did not 
■ ' this city might suffer any ^tiling ■ that 

This however I well know, that if I should 
court of justice, and be exposed to my 
mention, he who takes me tliither will be a bad 

■ would accuse one vvho has not com- 

: would not be at all wonderfuL if I 
wish I should tell 


will never safer any. 
oat of harm’s way, t 
court of justice by 

Boer. I ■ cl — Id 

think that any one 
might happen. , Th 
go before a 
dangers you 
man. For no .good 
mitted injustice. 

should be condemned to death. Do you 
you why I expect this? 

s to.‘rs tot 1, 1.. '"Vifto'i™ 

niims, (that I may not say alone,) apply mysell to the tiue, 
political art, and alone of those of the present day peifoim the 
STof a citizen. Since, then, in the conversations which I 
ih into 'from time to time, I do not speak for the purpose 
of conciliating popular favour, but with a view to that wlao.i 
is best, and not to that which is most agreeaWe, auo as I 
not willing to do those fine things that you advise, I shall not 
have any thing, to say in a court of justice. And Uie same 
ilhistratiou occurs to me that I mentioned to Poliis. oi 
should be Judged as a physician would be 
with a cook for his accuser. For consider what deieimc suu 
a man would make when taken before them, it one shuuk 
accuse him as follows: ‘ O boys, this man has 
deal of mischief, and destroys both you and even t^e jOun^es 
of you, for, by cutting, cauterizing, weakening and c Jm^ 
^ yoif. he, reduces you to great straits, giving you Jo hiUojs 
draughts,' and compelling you to hunger and J 
' do who feed' you with many sweet and various dmutie... > 
do you thiukk physician when brought to 
would have to say? If he should say the truth, I did J 

bovs for your health,’ wh.at a cianiour do you tlnnl 
Shjidge^ would raise against him ? Would it not be mud ? 

Cbj, ProbabW ; one must tliink so, at least. 

, ' . 164 . Socr. Do yon not think, then, that he would be, alt 

! gether at a toss what to say ? 

^ slwuid'be treated Just ia the :sa,n 
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way, if I came before a court of justice. For I sliould not bo 
able to mention any pleasures which I had procured for them, 
which they consider as benefits and advantages ; but I neither 
envy those who procure them, nor those for whom they are 
procured. And if any one should' say that I corrupt younger 
men, by causing them to doubt, or that I revile the elder men, 
by speaking bitter words, either privately or publicly, I should 
not be able to say the truth, that “ I say and do all these things 
Justly, and for your advantage, judges, and nothing else/'* Bo 
that I should probably sufier whatever might happen. 

CaL Does a man, then, appear to you, Socrates, to be well 
off in a city who is thus circumstanced, and is unable to help 
himself ? 

165. Boer. If there is that in him, Callicles, which you have 
often allowed, namely, if he can assist himself, by neither hav- 
ing said or done any thing unjust towards men or towards 
gods. For this aid has often been acknowledged by us to be 
the best that a man can have for himself. If, therefore, any 
one could convict me of being unable to afford this assistance 
either to myself or another, I should be ashamed, whether con- 
victed before many or few, or alone by myself, and if I should 
be put to death for this inability I should be deeply grieved : 
but if I should die through want of flattering rhetoric, I well 
know that you would behold me meeting death cheerfully. 
For death itself no one fears, who is not altogether irrational 
and cowardly, but he does fear to commit injustice ; for to go 
to Hades with a soul full of crimes is the worst of all evils. 
But, if you please, I will tell you a story to shew that such is 
the case. 

Cal, Since you have brought the rest to a conclusion, bring 
this to a conclusion also. 

166. Socr, Hear then, as they say, a very beautiful tale, 
which you will consider a fable, as I think, but 1 a tale ; for 
what I am about to tell you, I tell you as being true. As 
Homer says<^, then, Jupiter, Neptune, and Fliito, divided the 
government among themselves, after they had received it from 
Iheir father. This law, then, respecting men was - in existence 
in the time of Saturn, and always was, and still is, established 
among the gods, that a, man- who has passed through life justly 

■ and piously when he dies should go; to the isles of the bleseedf 
' ' '‘'i' . ’■ ISf. - . ■ 
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t 11 • «ii liaBDiaess free frcm evils but that be • 

and f should go to a prison of 

wno lias lived ubjusi y , , , b H Tartarus. During the 

^"•'“rsZirtS’ e™f '»« 

,,,g„ ot Satmi^ 

?=“•„■ ‘hS:; 

iLSraXtha guardians^o X'dfd ntt 

piter, and informed him *a\“j“ Uer, therefore, said. I will 
deserve either seiiten • sentences are badly awarded, 

prevent this ^ Mme. ^ tj^ey are 

because those that aie jud^ j ® J ^ ° hg continued, whose 
judged while 1 "'^“/- ^^^i“^g;t;r with beautiful bodies, nobi- 
souls are depraved are iudsrment takes place, 

lity of birth, and to testify that they have 

lived justly. Hence the ju g cilothed for their minds 

tnoreover, they too whde body. All these 

are veiled with eyes and ®‘ ^ their own clothing 

things, then, “‘■® Fhst of all, then, they must 

asthatoi those that aie ju o beforehand the time of their 
no longer he allowed ;t beforehand. Prome- 

death: for at piesent t J , :„g tbem of this poiver: 

theus, therefore, has_ ore ei tbggg things ; for 

■ nest they dead : the judge too must 

they must be judged aftei th _j < - ■ , j. g^gj^ 

be naked and dead and Jail "rkii^ and leav- 

immediately attei deat , the judgment 

ing all that ornamen ^ ^ observed these things before 
may be just. 16 o- annninted my sons as judges, two 

you, and accordingly h^e pp _ Y tvom Europe, 

from Asia, Minos and B-hadamanthns aim o 
^acus. These, then, wlien thej^me dea to the isles 

meadow, at the three ^^ds, o Khadamanthus 

of the blessed, ‘‘‘I °*® 2 si? anflac^s those from &irope. 
^v. tte 

- •» “• “ 
b,„a,..a b.- 
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liere to be true : and from these statements I 

foff results Death, as it appeai-s to me, is nothing else ^ ® 

selaTation of Uvo things, the'sonl and the body, from each 

But 'ivhen they are separated had when 

possesses pretty much the same habit that . V ^11 

olive the bodv its own nature, culture and affections, aiJ 
distinct 169. So that if any one’s body, while living, wa 
brge by nature, or food, or both, bis corpse 

i: Sacif Si ;- 

^'twn “f onrhaTbem welT whipp'eramrwhile 

liUng 

scourges oi o t. if’ the limbs of any one were broken or 

i e Is ?ild t a word of whatever charac to any one has made 
his body to be while living, such will it distinctly f®’ 
or fo Vthe most part, for a certain time after he is <iead. The 
“me liffn- too, Callicles, appears to me to happen with m- 
snect to the soul; all things are distincdy manifest in the sod 
after it is digested of body, as well its natural ^ 

the,affoctions which the -^^"4 "me ?o the 

JndT tCrfrom Asid to Rhadaraanthus, Ehadanianthus 

with scourges and full of scars, through perjuries and injustice, 

dXut tS- he also sees the soul full of disproportion and 
basmess through power, luxury, wantonness rad intempeiate 
SiXct On seeing it he forthwith sends it ignoraimousiy tc 
Son! where on its^arxival it witt undergo ^e punishment t 
Ever But it is proper that every one who is Punished, if 
he is rightly punished by another, should either become better, 
^ ' Sd be&ted by it, or should be an oto Jat 

th^Y, beholdmg Ms sufferings, maybe made better through 
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fear. 171, - But those that are benefited, at the same iinie that 
they suffer punishment botli from gods and meiij are such as 
have been guilty of curable offences ; their benefit however^ 
both here and in Hades, accrues to them through means of pain 
and torments ; for it is not possible to be freed from injustice 
in any other way. But, those who have committed the most 
extreme injustice, and have become incurable through such 
e-vimes, serve as examples to others, and these are not l)enc» 
fited at all, as being incurable, but others are benefited by be- 
holding them suffering for ever the greatest, most bitter, and 
most dreadful punishments for their sins, being suspended in 
the prison of Hades altogether as examples, a spectacle and 
warning to the unjust men who are constantly arriving. Of 
these, I say, Arclielaus will be one, if Polus says true, and 
every other tyrant that resembles him. I think too, that the 
most of these examples will consist of tyrants, kings, and 
potentates, and such as have governed the affairs of cities ; for 
these through their power commit the greatest and most im- 
pious crimes. 172. Horner^ also bears witness to this; for he 
makes those to be kings and potentates, who are punished for 
ever in Hades, Tantalus, Sisyphus and Tityus ; but Thersites, or 
any other private man who was depraved, no one has repre- 
sented as suffering great punishments as if incurable : for I think 
it was not in his power to commit them ; on which account he 
was more happy than those ^Yho had the power. But, Calli- 
cles, the most wicked men are amongst the powerful ; nothing 
however hinders but that good men may be found amongst 
them ; and when. they are found they deserve the highest admi- 
ration : for it is a difficult thing, Caliiclcs, and deserves high 
praise, when one who has great power of acting unjustly, passes 
through life justly. There are however a few men of this kind ; 
for they have existed both here and elsewhere, and I thhik 
there will be hereafter good and upright men, endued with tim 
virtue of administering justly whatever is committed to their 
charge. There has been one who is very celebrated among ali 
the Greeks, Aristides, son of Lysimachiis. But, my excellent 
Mend, the generality of potentates prove wicked. 173. As I 
mid, then, when Hhadaman thus has got any such person in his 
powery:he knows, nothing else about him, neither who 'he' is, 

' aof'iwlto .are Ms parents, but only that he is wicked: and on 
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discerning this, be sends him away. tO' Tartarus,, signifjing ct 

the same time whether he appears to be curable or incurable ; 
but he arriving thither suffers according to his deserts, bome- 
times, Ehadamanthus beholding another soul that has passed 
through life piously and with truth, whether it be oi some 
private man, or any other, but I say, Callicles, especially b tt 
philosopher, who has attended to his own affairs, and has no. 
made himself very busy during life, he is delighted, and sends 
it to the isles of the blessed. ..Eacus too, does the very same 
thing's. And each of them passes sentence, holding a rod in 
his hand. But Minos sits apart looking on, and is the only 
one that has a golden sceptre, as the Ulysses oi Homer ^ says 
he saw him; “hearing a golden sceptre, and admmisteimg 
vustioe to the dead.” I therefore, Calhcles, am persuaded by 
these accounts, and consider how I may exhibit my soul bfore 
the iudge in the most healthy condition. ’Wherefore, disre- 
garding the honours that most men value, and looliing to the 
truth, I shall endeavour in reality to live as virtuously as i 
can, and when I die, to die so. 174. And I invite all other 
men, to the utmost of my power, and you too i in turn 
invite to this life and this ' contest, which I affirm surpasses 
all contests here, and I upbraid you because you will not be 
able to assist vourself, when you will have to undergo the 
sentence and judgment which I have just now mentwned ; 
but when you shall come before the judge, the son oi -Egina, 
and when he shall seize you and bring you before his tnbnmd, 
you will there gape and become dizzy, no less than _ I shouia 
here, and perhaps some one will strike you ignominiously on 
the face, and treat you with every species of contumely. 

Perhaps, however, these things appear to you to be like an 
old woman’s fable, and you accordingly despise them. And it 
would not be at all wonderful that we should despise them, if 
on investigation we could find any thing better and more true 
than them. But now you see that you three, who are the 
wisest of the Greeks.of this day, you, Polus, and Gorgias, are 
unable to prove that we ought to live any other life than such 
as appears to be advantageous hereafter, but among so nia.ny 
arguments, while others have been refuted, this_ alone remmus 
.unshakto, that we ought to beware of commlting mjushca 
rather tha,n of being injured, and that above all a man^ougnt to 
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etudy not to appear good, but to be so, both pii^ately and 
publicly : and that if any one is in any respect wicked, he 
should be punished, and that this is the next good to the being 
just, to become so^, and to submit to the punishment one 
deserves ; and that all flattery, whether of one’s-self or others, 
whether of few or many, must be avoided ; and that rhetoric, 
and every other action, is always to be employed witli a view 
to what is just. 

175. Be persuaded by me then, and follow me to that place, 
by going to which you will be happy, both living and after you 
are dead, as your own argument proves. And suffer any one 
to despise you as senseless, and to treat you with contumely, 
if he pleases, and by Jupiter, do you cheerfully let him strike 
that ignominious blow ; for you will suffer nothing dreadful, if 
you are in reality upright and good, and devoted to the practice 
of virtue. And when we have thus exercised ourselves in 
common, we will then, if it should appear desirable, apply our» 
selves to politics, or we %vill deliberate on whatever we shall 
think desirable, being better qualified to deliberate than we now 
are. For it is disgraceful, being in the condition in which we 
appear to be at present, to pride ourselves, like youths, as if 
we were something, who yet never retain the same opinion on 
the same subjects, and these of the greatest moment ; to such a 
pitch of ignorance have we reached ! Let us use as our guide, 
then, the reasoning that has now been made clear to us, which 
teaches us, that this is the best mode of life, to live and 
to die in the exercise of justice and the other virtues. This, 
then, let us follow, and invite others to do the same, not that, 
to which you confidently invited me : for it is of no value, 
C^UjUicks, 

i th yiypeff8m ml KoXafJjiteyoj# dMvai Stallbaum translates to 
become just by undergoing the punishment one deserves I cmmi m 
tract this meaning from the passage. 



INTIODUCTION TO THE PROTAQOEAS. 


In tliis dialogue Socrates relates to a friend, whose name 
is not given, a discussion which he had just had with Pro* 
tagoras the sophist, of Abdera. 

Hippocrates, a young Athenian, had roused Socrates very 
early in the morning and entreated him to accompany him 
on a visit to Protagoras, who was then at Athens staying at 
the house of Caliias, and whose pupil he was anxious to be- 
come. On arriving there, they find the sophist attended by 
a crowd of admirers, and moreover Hippias of Elis and Fro- 
dicus of Ceos, surrounded by their respective followers ^ 

After Socrates had made known the object of his visit to 
Protagoras, Caliias proposes that the whole party should sit 
down and listen to the conversation. When all are seated, 
Socrates repeats to Protagoras, that Hippocrates is desirous 
of becoming his pupil, and wishes to know what advantage 
he may. expect to derive from associating with him. Pro- 
tagoras tells him that from the very first day of their inter- 
course he will become a better man than he was before, and 
will daily make further progress. But, asks Socrates, in what 
will he become better, and in wrhat make further progress r 
In the management of his domestic and public afiairs, that is 
to say, in the political art. To this Socrates objects that the 
general opinion is that political virtue cannot be taught, and 
that, whereas with respect to arts and sciences it was usual 
only to consult persons who had made them their study and 
were skilled in them, in affairs of state every one, of what- 
ever condition, was at liberty to give Ms opinion; he there-^ 
fore begs Protagoras to prove that tiii:ue can be taught^. To 
this end Protagoras relates a fable in which he explains how 
the 'capacity of becoming virtuous was imparted by Jupiter to 
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mankind ; and then argues that as men are punished, for in- 
justice^ impiety, and the like, it follows that they must think 
that these virtues ought to be possessed raid may he acquired 
by all men, for that they would not punish them for a mere 
defect of mind any more than of body, if it were natural and 
not attributable to the fault of the individual^. 

Socrates having complimented him on his eloquence, ac- 
cording to his usual method, begs that he will answer his 
questions briefly; and then expresses his surprise at having 
heard Protagoras speak of justice, temperance, holiness, and 
the like, as if they were collectively virtue. He therefore 
■wishes to know whether virtue is one thing, and justice, tem- 
perance and holiness, parts of it, or vdi ether they are all names 
of one and the same thing. Protagoras answers that virtue 
is one thing, and these several qualities parts of it. Are they 
then parts like the parts of a face, the mouth, nose, eyesj and 
ears, or like the parts of gold, which do not differ from each 
other? Like the former. In that case holiness and justice 
must he different from each other, which, as Protagoras is at 
length compelled, though unwillingly, to admit, is absurd 

Again, each several thing has only one contrary; for 
stance, strength is contrary to weakness, swiftness to slowness, 
ugliness to beauty, evil to good ; '' in tlie same way each virtue 
must have its contrary. This being granted, Protagoras is 
led to admit that folly is contrary to temperance, and also to 
wisdom ; hut in that case wisdom and temperance cannot be dif» 
. ferent from each other, as was before stated, hut must be one and 
the same thing. A similar course of enquiry is instituted by 
Socrates, in order to shew that justice and prudence likewise 
are one and the same, but the impatience of Protagoras at 
finding himself driven to repeated admissions which contradict 
the theory with which he set out, interrupts the discussion ; at 
.kligth, however, 'the breach is repaired by the interference of 
•the '‘company, and, it is agreed that each shall 'question tlio 


other in turn, Protagoras hegins'by getting' Soprates to allow 
that au ode of Simonides is beautiful, but that' it cannot be 
beautiful if the poet ’ contradicts himsdf. He then shews that 
in one part of the ode it is said '‘‘ that to become a good man is 
difficultj’^ and in another part, that he is not pleased with the 
saying of Pittacus, where he says that it is difficult to continue 
to be good.’’ Socrates, however, justifies the opinion he had 
expressed by a minute and subtle examination of the object 
the poet had in view m composing the ode®. 

Having concluded his criticism of the ode, Socrates is anx« 
ions to bring back the discussion to the original subject, and 
having with difficulty prevailed on Protagoras to consent to 
ibis, repeats the question with which they set out, which wa^ 
to this eifect: whether wisdom, temperance, courage, justice, 
and holiness are five parts of virtue, differing from each other 
as the parts of the face do ? Protagoras answers that they all 
are parts of virtue, four of them very like each other, but the 
fifth, courage, very different from all the rest. But this dis- 
tinction Socrates overthrows as follows : you admit that the 
courageous are daring ; but they who, like divers, are bold in 
a matter in which they are skilled are commended as coura- 
geous, whereas they who are unskilled and yet bold are not 
courageous but mad ; so that according to this reasoning wis- 
dom and courage are the same. Protagoras, however, tries to 
avoid this conclusion by saying that Socrates has mis-stated his 
former admission, for that he allowed only that the courageous 
are bold, not that the bold are courageous. But Socrates, 
with a view more certainly to convict his opponent of errox, 
changes his ground, and asks whether all pleasant things are 
good, and, all painful things evil ? Protagoras is in doubt what 
answer to give ; Socrates, therefore, shews that pleasure is in 
itself a good, but that men mistake as to wffiat things are plea- 
sant-, for knowledge alone ought' to goveni man, and if a man- 
good , and ‘ evil he wiH never be overcome' by any things 

'' • ® § 5:r— 00. , 
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SO as to do any tMng else bat wbat knowledge bids liinn Yet 
there are some who say that they are overcome by pleasure or 
pain ; but what is it to be overcome by pleasure ? nothing else 
than to choose present pleasure which will result in greater 
evil ; in other words, to embrace a greater evil rather than a 
greater good ; they, therefbre, who are overcome by pleasure 
are so from ignorance h 

Having established this, Socrates recurs to the statement of 
Protagoras, that courage differs from the other parts of virtue, 
because the most unholy, most unjust, most intemperate, and 
most ignorant men, are sometimes most courageous. It is 
admitted that no one willingly exposes himself to things that 
be believes to be evil ; a brave man, therefore, incurs dangers 
which he knows to be honourable and good, and therefore 
pleasant, and is influenced by no base fear, nor inspired with 
base confidence ; but the coward, on the contrary, is influenced 
by base fear and inspired by base confidence; he errs, there*, 
fore, through ignorance and w’'ant of knowledge, whence it fob 
lows that courage is contained in knowledge. The result of 
the whole is that virtue, since it consists in knowledge, can be 
taught, and so it turns out that Socrates, who began by main- 
taining that it could not be taught, has been arguing ail along 
that it can, and Protagoras, who asserted that it could be 
taught, has been ai’guing that it cannot. 


PEOTAGOEAS, 


THE SOPHISTS. 

1 Feieni), Sockates, HiI’POCEATES, Protagobas, Alcieia 
Callus, Ceitias, Probictjs, and Hippias. 


Ft. Whence come you, Socrates? can there be aiiy doubt 
but that it is from a chase after the beauty of Alcibiades r aiid 
lo me, indeed, when I saw him lately, the man appeared stiil 
beautiful, though between ourselves, Socrates, he is a man and 
is now getting a pretty thick beard, 

Boer. But what of that? Bo you not approve of Homer , 
then, who says, that the most graceful age is that of a yGiitii 
with his first beard, wdiich is now the age of Alcibuides . 

Fr. What have we to do with that now ? Bo you come 
from him ? And how is the youth disposed towards you r 
Boer. Very well, I think, and not least so to-day ; for he has 
said many things in my favour, assisting me, and indeed I have 
mst now come from him. However, I have something stiange 
to tcli you : for though he %vas present I paid no attention to 

him, and even frequently forgot him. 

2. Fr. But what great affair can have happened between 
you and him ? for surely you have not met with any one else 
more beautiful, in this city at least ? 

Boor, By far, 

Fr, Wliat say you ? A citizen, or a stranger r 
Boer, A stranger. 

Fr, From whence ? 

Bom\ From Abdera. i ^ 

Fr, And did this stranger appear to you so beaut mat 
you thought him more beautiful than the son of Clinias ? 

^ Socr, But how, my dear friend, can the wisest be -thougiit 
olherwise than more beautitul ? . , 

- Odyss. S. 27^- 
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Have you come then^ Socratesj from meeting one of our 
wise men? 

Socr. Yes, and from the- wisest of tlie present day, If you 
think Protagoras is the wisest, 

Fr, Ha 1 What say you ? Is Protagoras here ? 

Socf\ And has been, these three days. 

Fr, And are you just now come from his company ? 

Socr, I have, and from a very long conversation with him. 

3. Fr, Why then should you not relate this coiiversatic/ii 
to us, unless something hinders you, having made this boy 
rise up, and seating yourself in his place ? 

Socr^ Certainly ; and I shall be obliged to you if you %vii! 
listen to me. 

' Fr. And we to you, if you will tell us* 

Soc 7 \ The obligation will be mutuaL Listen then. This 
morning, while it was yet dark, Hippocrates, son of Apollodo^ 
rus and brother of Phason, knocked very hard at my gate with 
liis stick, and as soon as it 'svas opened to him he came in, in 
great haste, and calling out with a loud voice, said, Socrates, 
are you awake or asleep r” And I, knowing his voice, said, 

Hippocrates is here ; do you bring any news 

“ None,” he replied, “ but what is good.” 

“ You say well,” said I, but wdiat is it ? and why have you 
come so early?” 

“ Protagoras is come,” said he, standing by my side. 

4. “He came the day before yesterday,” said I, “and have 
you only just heard of it ?” 

“ By tiie gods,” he replied, “ only yesterday evening,” and 
at the same time feeling about my bed, he sat down at my feet, 
and said, “ Yesterday evening, very late, on my return from 
the village of (Enoe, for my slave Satyriis ran away, and I was 
purposing to tell you that I was going in pursuit of him, but 
something else put it out of my head; but %vhen I had re« 
turned, and we had supped, and were going to bed, then my 
brother told me that Protagoras was arrived, and my first 
thought was to come immediately to you, but afterwards it 
appeared to me too late at night. As soon, however, as sleep 
had refreshed me after my fatigue, I immediately arose and 
came here/” ' ^ , 

5. And 'I,:_’laibwing ,hls earnestness and excitability, saich 

What is, this.'t^', ? 'Does Prolagonis do you miy harmi*” 
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And he, laughing, said, “ Byi the gods, Socrates, he does, 
because he alone is wise, and does riot inake me so. _ . > 

“ But, by Jupiter,” said I, “ if you give him money and per- 

Would that, 0 Jupiter and ye gods/' he said, it de- 
pended on that, for I would spare nothing of my own or of my 
Mend’s property either, and I have now come to you for tins 
vary purpose, that you may speak to him in my behalf r or 
besides that I am too young, I have never yet seen Protagoras 
or heard him speak, for I was but a boy when he came here 
before. However, Socrates, all men praise him, and say that he is 
the wisest man to speak. But why do we not go to him that we 
may had him within ? He is staying, as have heard, wiio 
Caliias son of Hipponicus. Let us go then. ^ ^ • 

6. I said to him: We will not go there yet my inend, it is 
too early ; but let us rise up and go into our court, and spend 
the time there walking about, until it is light ; then we will go 
For Protagoras stays mostly within ; therefore cheer up, we 
shall probably find him at home.” 

After this we rose and walked about the court, and i in order 
to try the strength of Hippocrates, examined and questioned 
him ; “ Tell me,” said I, “ Hippocrates, you are now purposing 
to go to Protagoras, and to pay him money as a tee tor teach- 
ing you soinetiiing ; to what kind of person do you think you 
are going, and ^Yhat do you expect to become ? Just as it pu 
thought of going to your own namesake, Hippocrates ot Oos, 
one of the Asclepiads, and were to pay him money as a tee tor 
leaching you, if any one asked you, ‘ Tell me, Hippocratos, you 
are about to pay a fee to Hippocrates, in what capacity , what 

should you answ^er . . 

I should sav,” he replied, “ in that of a physician. ^ ^ 

‘‘ And what do you expect to become ? ” A physician. 

said he. . i • 

“But if you thought of going to Poly cletus the Aigive, ox 

Phidias tiie Athenian, and were to pay them a lee for teaching 
you, if any one asked you, ‘ In what capacity do you intend to 
pay this money to Poly cletus and Phidias? Trvhat should yf).* 

■ answer?” 

I should say, in that of statuaries. 

Arid', what do you expect to become yourself?' 

■ ' “.pearly, a' statuary'” ■ 
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Be it so/' said L ‘‘ But wc are now goings you and to 
Protagoras, and we are prepared to pay Iiinj money ns a fee for 
teaching you, if our money is sufficient for the purpose, aiicl 
we can persuade him b)^ it; bit if not, we mean to borrow 
from our friends, L^, then, some one seeing iisl thus earnestly 
bent on this, should ask ; ‘ Tell me, Socrates and Hippocrates, 
In what capacity do you intend to pay money to Protagoras P 
what answer should w^e give him ? Wirat otlier name do %ve 
hear given to Protagoras, as that of statuary is given to Phi* 
dias, and that of poet to Homer ? What name of this kind do 
we hear given to Protagoras 
, They call him a sophist, Socrates,” he replied. 

“ As to a sophist, then, we are going to pay him money ?” 
Assuredly,” 

8. If, then, any one should ask you this further question, 
‘ What do you expect, to become yourself by going to Prota- 
goras ‘ ' 

Upon wffiich he said, blushing, (for the day was now begin- 
ning* to dawn, so that I could see him,) “ If this case is at all 
like the former, it is evident that I expect to become a sophist.'^ 

‘‘ But, by the gods/’ said I, should you not be asliamed to 
shew yourself as a sophist before the Greeks r” 

“• By Jupiter,! should, Socrates, if I must say what I think,” 
Do you suppose, then, Hippocrates, that the instruction of 
Protagoras -will not be of this kind, but such as you received 
from a grammarian, a musician, or a teacher of gymnastics ? 
for you w^ere not instructed in each of these for the sake of the 
art, meaning to become a professor yourself, but by way of 
accomplishment, as is proper for a private person and a free- 
man.”, , ; , ' . 

■ “Just SO,” 'he said, “such rather appears to me to Be the 
instruction given by Protagoras ?” 

“ Do you know, then/’ said I, “ what you are about to do* 
or does it escape you ?” 

“ About what ?” 

“ That you are about to entrust your soul to the care of a 
man, who; as you admit, is a sophist ; and yet I should wonder 
if, you know what a sophist is. Though, if you are ignorant 
of this, neither do you know to what you are confiding yonor 
smil, whether to a good or a .bad thing.” 

“ But I think I know/’ be said, ' . 


moTAmuAH. 
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^ T4! me, tben, wliat you tMnk a sopklst is.^ 

tMiik/® said lie, ”as the name imports, that he is one 
learned in wisdom.” 

This, however,” I replied, may be said of painters and 
architects, that they too are learned in wisdom. And if any 
one slioiiici ask us in what wisdom painters are learned, we 
should surely say to him, in that which relates to the produc- 
tion of pictures, and so on with j-espect to the rest. But if 
any one should ask this question, In what wisdom is a sophist 
learned what answ^er should we give him ? of what produc- 
tion is he a master ?” 

What else should we say he is, Socrates, but a master of 
the art that makes men able speakers ?” 

- 10. Perhaps,” said I, “ we should say truly, yet not suffi- 
ciently, For this answer requires from us another question, 
about -what a sophist makes men able speakers; just as 
the musician, surely, makes a man speak ably on the subject 
in which he is learned, on music. • Is it not so?” 

Yes.” 

Well; on ivhat subject, then, does a sophist make a man 
an able speaker? clearly on that in which he is learned?” 

Apparently.” 

then is that in which the sophist is both learned 
himself and makes his pupil learned ?” 

By J upiter,” he replied, I am unable to tell you.” 

IL After this I said, “What then? are you aware to what 
danger you are going to expose your soul? if you had occa- 
sion to entrust your body to some one, on the risk of its be- 
coming healthy or diseased, should you not consider very care- 
fully whether you ought to entrust it or not, and would yen 
not summon your friends and relations to a consultation, and 
deliberate many days ? But that which you esteem far more 
than the body, your soul, and on which your all depends, 
either to fare well or ill, according as it becomes healthy or 
diseased, concerning this do you neither communicate with 
your father nor your brother, nor with any of us your 
friends, whether Dr not you should commit your soul to this 
stranger who has arrived here, but having heard 'of his arri- 
yal -yesterday evening, as you say, do you come before day- 
break, and take no thought or advice on the matter, vrbether 
it 'is proper or uot to entrust yourself to him, but are ready la 
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gpend both your own and your frww 
already resolved that you 
Protagoras, whom you r.oi 
ever spolcen to ; but you 
sophist is, to whom^ you are 
evidently ignorant ?” 


i must in any event associate wiiu 
neither know, as you admit, nor have 
call him a sophist, though what a 
about to entrust yourself, you are 

12 .“ And re h;;ing heard me, replied, “ It seems so. Socrates, 

^’^arnotrLpWst, then, Hippocrates, a kind 

retailer of commodities by wlrich the soul rs nourished r To 

xne, fit least, he appears to be so. 

Blit bv wbat is the soul noimsbecl, Socrates , 

.;;"r=re rt;?.srwS 

iSf™ -S'or'Sfo' S" b.T,rtto»gl. Ihoy pr.i» .n 

v>t thev stdl nor do those who -buy from them, unless one 

Si S ■si mi «l«n it to svety one **‘ '*“?“ 

all that they sell, though nell 

ff;t/irL"sSeTori". 

;ith those that buy from them, ™J®®%® 3 °™®/then yorLrocn 
skilled in the medicine ot the soul. 13. 

Irnnw wdiich of thesc is good or had, you may .. ,^ 2 
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aiul iearnt it, to depart either iujured -or benefited. 14. Let 
ns therefore consider these things with persons older than we 
are : for we are , toc voting to decide on a matter of such im-* 
portance. Now however, since we have made np our 
let us go and hear the man, and after we have heard him, let 
us communicate with others. For not only is Protagoras there, 
but Hippias of Eiis, and I think also Prodicus of Ceos, and 
many other wise men.” 

Tliis resolution taken, w^e set out. When w^e arrived at the 
front door, we stopped and discussed a question that had fallen 
out between us on the way; in order therefore that it might 
not be left unfinished, but that we might bring it to a conclii- 
sion and then enter the house, we stood at the front door talk- 
ing together until we had agreed with each other. 15. Now 
it appears to me that the porter, who was a eunuch, overheard 
us, and he seems from the number of sophists to be out of 
humour with all who come to the house. For when we had 
knocked at the door, he having opened it and seeing us, said, 
“ Ha, more sophists : he is not at leisure.” And at the same 
time with both his hands, he slammed to the door with all his 
might. Thereupon we knocked again, and he answering wdth 
the door shut, said, Sirs, did not you hear me say tliat he is 
net at leisure ?” But, my good friend,” said I, ‘‘ we are not 
come to Callias, nor are we sophists ; cheer up then : for we 
are come -wanting to see Protagoras : so announce us.” At 
length, with dhficulty the fellow opened the door to us. 
16. When we entered, we found Protagoras walking up and 
down in the portico, and in a line with him, there walked 
on one side Caliias son of Hipponicus, and his brother by 
the mothers side, Paraius son of Pericles, and Charmi- 
des son of Glaucon, and on the other side Xanthippus, the 
other son of Pericles, and Philippides son of Fhilomelus, and 
Antimeerus of Mende, who is the most famous of all the 
pupils of Protagoras, and who is learning professionally, mean- 
ing to become a sophist himself. Behind these there follo-wed 
others who listened to what was said, the greater part appeared 
to be strangers, wdiom Protagoras brings with him from the 
several cities through' which he passes, bewitching them by hk 
toice :like Orpheus, and they follow his voice, bewitched. Some 
;,of oiircomitrymen also were mthe-.band.' 17. I was particularly 
pleased m observing this 'bandi'how' well they took care my4t 
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to be in tlie way of Protagoras by getting before hm, hat when- 

ever lie and those with- him turned round, these iisteners, ui a 
^ood and regular manner, opened to the right and left, and 
wheeling round, always ranged themsekes behind mm in 

admii’ahle oidei» , ^ 

“ After him I perceived,” as Homer® says, Hippias ^oi Xilis 

sitting on a high seat in the opposite side of the portico, and 
round him on benches sat Eryximaclms, son of Acumenus, 
Phtedrus of Myrrhine, Andron son of Androtwn, and some 
strangers pai-tly his fellow citizens and others. They appeared 
to he asking Hippias questions on physics and astronomy ; 
hut he, sitting on a high seat, gave answers to each of 
them and resolved their questions. 18. “ Moreover I saw 
Tantalus ■= for Prodicus of Ceos had lately arrived, hut he was 
in a building which Hipponicus had before used as a store- 
room, but now, owing to the multitude of guests, Callias hap 
emptied it and turned it into a lodging for strangers. Now 
Prodicus was still in bed wrapt up in a great number of skins 
and bed-clothes, as it appeared ; and there were seated neai 
nim on sofas Pausanias of Ceramis, and with Pausanias a youth, 
quite a lad, as I thought of an excellent disposition, and ot a 
very beautiful form. I thought I heard them call him Agathon, 
and I should not wonder if he was Pausanias s favourite, iins 
lad then was there, and the two Adimantuses, the one the son 
of Cepis, and the other of Leucolophides, and some otheis. 
But I was not able to learn from the outside^ what ihej were 
talking about, although I was exceedingly anxious to hear Pm- 
dicus; for he appears to me to be a very wise, nay a divine 
man, but owing to the harshness of his voice a kind ot humming 
in the room made what he said indistinct. 

We had just entered, and immediately after us mere 
came in Alcibiades, the beautiful as you say, and as I am per- 
suaded he is, and Oritias, son of Caliseschriis. 

After we had entered, then, and waited a little while and 
observed what was going on, we went up to Protagoras, and 1 
said, “ Protagoras, I and Hippocrates here have come to ».ee 

'■ you wish to speak with me alone,” he said, or in the 

tsiesonoe of the rest . i. . 

“ To us,” I replied, :« it makes no difference, hut when you 

» Odyss. xi. 601 . ; ’ Odyss. sd. 682 . 
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nave heard on %vhat account we have come, you can detetmmo 

is it then,” said he, « that you are come 

“ Hippocrates here is a native ot he ^ems 

dorus, of a great and wealthy family ; m natural ahihty he seems 

to be a mateh for the youth of his age ; and ^e 
to be desirous of becoming a 

thinks that he shall most readily become so d Je associate^ 
witlx VOX! Bo you then determine, whethei ^^e ou^ht to 
v^^mt whh you on this subject, or in the presence of 

“You very properiv take precautions on my behalf, 
he renHed. “For a stranger who visits powerful 
“nd p™t‘'-the most distin^ished of the 
£ tHuk the society of others, both kindred and n^ km- 
dred both old and young, and associate with him, m the ex- 
nectation of being improved by his society, ought m doing I 
Lrtioi, I thing.’ of ttn. kind ««nd.d 
no slight jealousies and enmities, and even plots. 1“ ny 
part, f say that the art of a sophist is ancient, but jneu 
who profLsed it in ancient times, fearing the odium attached 
To it sought to conceal it. and veiled it over, some undei tl e 
Lrb of foetry, as Homer, Hesiod, and 
under that of the mysteries and prophecies, such 
and Musjeus, and their followers, and some ^ P^^ ^ 

veiled it under the gymnastic art, as Iccus of Taientum, a 
one of the present day who is a sophist, inferior to none, H - 
rodicus of Selymbria, who was ongmaUy of Megara. But 
vour own Agathocles, who was a great sophi^, concealed it 
mider the garb of music, as did Pythoclides of Ceos, and many 
others 21. All these, as I say, through fear of jealousies, 
employed these arts as veils. I, however, m this respect, do 
not^a^ee with any of them; for I think 
any means eflrect the object they wished ; for 
cape the observation of men of authority in the cities, ™ ^ 
acLunt they had recourse to these disgmses, for the mulntode 
perceive scarcely any thing at all, but whatever 
rive but, that they sing. Now to try to escape and ^ 
;^le to do so, but to be detected, both shews great folly m the 
attempt, and necessarily makes men much more hostile ! for 
•hey think that such a man is moreover an impostor. 28. i 
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therefore have taken a path quite contrary to than, and 1 ac- 
knowledge that I am a sophist and teach metij and I think 
that this precaution is better than the other, to confess rather 
than to deny : I have also planned other precautions besides 
this ; so that by God's help I have sudered no harm through con- 
fessing that I am a sophist ; though I have exercised this art 
now many years ; for my age is very great, and there is not 
one amongst you all whose father I am not old enough to be. 
So that it will be by far the most agreeable to me, if you are 
willing, to discuss this matter in the presence of all who are in 
theiiouse/^ 

I then, for I suspected that he wished to shew and make a 
display of himself before Prodicus and Hippias, that we had 
come as his admirers — 23. Why then/' saki I, do we not 
summon Prodicus and Plippias, and their party, to listen tc 
us 

** By all means/' said Protagoras. 

Callias therefore said, Would you wish us to prepare seats, 
that you may sit down and converse?" It \vas agreed that 
this should be done. And we all of us, in great delight, as 
being about to listen to wise men, laid hold of the stools, and 
benches, and couches, and placed them in order near Hippias , 
for the stools were there already ; meanwhile Callias and Alci- 
biades brought Prodicus and his party with them, having made 
him get out of bed. 

When, therefore, we were ail seated, Now Socrates/’ said 
Protagoras, since they are all here, you may repeat what you 
just BOW mentioned to me respecting this youth." 

' 24. And I said, ‘‘My commencement, Protagoras, is the 
same as it was Just now, namely, with what design we came to 
you.- Hippocrates here is very desirous of your society, and 
says he shall be glad to hear what advantage he may expect to 
derive from associating with you. Such is our errand." 

Thereupon Protagoras said in reply, Young man, the ad- 
, vantage which you will derive from associating with me is this, 
that on the very day of your being with me you will go home 
a better man than you were before, and the same on the second 
day, and on each succeeding day you will make some further 
'ptrogress/' 

^ 25.' And I,, on 'hearing tWs, said, “ Protagoras, this' is nothing 

wonderful .that 'you say, but very 'natiirai, since you too^ old 


and wise as ' you ’ are, would become better, if any one sbould ' 
teach you what you do not happen to know. But that is not 
’what we require, but just as if Hippocrates here should on the 
Instant change his mind, and desire to associate with the youth 
who has lately arrived, Zeuxippus of Heraclea, and coming to 
him as he now does to you, should be told by him the very 
same things that he has been by you, that by associating with 
him he would every day become better, and make further pro- 
gress ; if he should further ask him, ‘ In what do you mean I 
shall become better, and in what make further progress ?* 
Zeuxippus would answer him, ^ In the art of painting." And 
if he were to attach himself to Orthagoras of Thebes, and 
being told by him the very same things that he has been by 
you, should further ask him in what he would daily become 
better by associating with him, he would reply, ^ In iiute-piay- 
iiig." In like manner do you also reply to the youth, and to 
me who ask for him: Hippocrates here, by associating with 
Protagoras, on the veiy day in which he associates will go 
home a better man, and on each succeeding day will in like 
manner make further progress; in what Protagoras, and with 
respect to what 

26 . Protagoras, on hearing me thus speak, said, You put the 
question fairly,. Socrates, and I delight in answering those who 
put their questions well. For Hippocrates, if he comes to me, 
will not be treated as he would be treated if he were to attach 
himself to any other of the sophists. For others injure youth; 
for when they have shewn an aversion to the arts they drag them 
back again and force them to study the arts by teaching them 
arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, and music ; and at the same 
time he looked aside at Hippias : but if he comes to me, he 
will not learn anything else than that for which he came. The 
instruction that he will receive is this, the method of consult- 
ing well about his domestic affairs, in what way he may best 
govern his own house, and with respect to public affairs, how 
he may be best able to act and speak on affairs of state.** 

27. Do I follow your meaning ? ** I replied, for you ' appear 

to me to mean the political art, and to promise to make men 
good citizens.** , ' , , , , ' ■ ^ 

said he, Socrates, is the very profession that I do 

’ ' What an admirable skill you possess,” said I, If you really 
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do possess it ; for I will saj nothing else to you but what I 
ihirik. For I imagined, Protagoras, that this could not be 
taught, yet since you say so, I know not how to disbelieve you. 
It is right, however, that I should tell you why I think it can- 
not be taught, nor acquired by men from men. For ag well 
as the other Greeks, say that the Athenians are wise. I see, 
then, when we are met in the assembly, and when it is neces- 
sary for the city to settle any thing respecting architecture, 
that the architects are sent for and consulted about the build- 
ings, and when respecting sliip-building, ship-builders ; and so 
with all other things which they think can be taught and 
learnt. But should any one else, wdiom they think is not an 
artist, attempt to give them advice, even though he may be 
very honourable, and rich and noble, they pay no more atten- 
tion to him on this account, but laugh at him and make an 
uproar, until either he of his own accord desists from speaking, 
through being hooted down, or the archers drag him away or 
remove him by order of the prytanes. 28. Thus they proceed 
%vith respect to matters which they think pertain to art. But 
when it is necessary to consult on any matter which relates to 
the government of the city, any one rises up and gives his 
advice on such subjects, whether he be a builder, a brazier, a 
shoemaker, a merchant, a ship’s captain, rich, poor, noble or 
ignoble, and no one objects to them, as to the others, that with- 
out having received any instruction, or had any preceptor, they 
yet attempt to give advice ; for it is clear that they think this 
cannot be taught. And not only are the public in general of 
this opinion, but privately, the wisest and best of our citizens 
are unable to impart to others the excellence which they 
possess : for Pericles, the father of these youths, as far as de- 
pended on masters, had thein educated liberally and well ; but 
in those things in which he is wise, he neither instructs them 
himself, nor entrusts them to any one else to be instructed; 
but they, roaming about, feed as it were without restraint, if 
by chance they may of themselves light on virtue. 29. If you 
will too, this very same Pericles, being guardian to Clinias the 
younger brother of this Alcibiades, and fearing lest he might 
be corrupted by Alcibiades, separated Him from Mm and sent 
Mm to be educated by Ariphron ; however, before six months 
l^ad elapsed,', Ariphron,’ .being to do any thing with 
’ fetutned ;him, Pericles, I could also mention very many 
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others to you, who being good themselves, have never made 
any one else better, either, of’ their own kindred or others. I 
therefore, Protagoras, looking to these things, think that virtue 
cannot be taiight. When, however, I hear you saying^ wliai 
you do, I waver, and am of opinion that there is something in 
what you sajr, because I think that you are a man of great ex* 
perience, and that you have learnt many things and discovered 
some yourself. If, therefore, you can prove to us, more 
clearly, that virtue can be taught, do not grudge doing so, but 
prove it/* ■ • 

Indeed, Socrates,” he said, “ I shall not grudge it. But 
whether shall I prove it by relating a fable to you, as an older 
to younger men, or shall I discuss it by ’ivay of argument 

Thereupon many of those who sat with him, answered, 
that he might explain it in any way he pleased. It appears 
tn me, then,” said he, “ more agreeable to relate a fable to 
}ou. 

30. There was once a time, when gods ^vere, but mortal 
, races were not. But when also their destined time of creation 
came, the gods fashioned them within the earth, composing 
them of earth and tire, and such things as are mingled with 
dre and earth. And when they were about to bring them into 
light, they commanded Prometheus and Epimetheiis to adorn 
them and to distribute to each such faculties as were proper 
for them. But Epimetheus besought Prometheus that he 
might make this distribution. ‘ And,* he said, ‘ wdien I have 
made it, do you examine it.* Having thus persuaded him, he 
made the distribution. But in his distribution, to some he 
assigned strength without swiftness, and the weaker he adorned 
with swdftness; some he armed, but giving to others an un- 
armed nature, lie devised some other faculty for their security s 
for to such of them as he clad with littleness, he assigned wings 
to liy with, or a subterranean abode ; but such as he increased 
in magnitude he preserved by this very means; and tlius he 
made the distribution, equalizing all things ; he adapted these 
contrivances taking care that no race should be destroyed* 

^ 3L When he had supplied them, with the means of avoiding 
mutual destruction, he contrived means' to defend them against 
the’ seasons, by clothing them with, thick hairs and solid skins^ 
'tulliciont' to keep off cold and capable cf averting heat, and 
'so that, when 'they went to rest, these -very things might serve 
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each of them as his proper and natural bed ; and under tlieii 
feet he furnished some with hoofs, and some with hairs and 
solid and bloodless skins. After that he provided different food 
for different animals, for some, herbs from the earth, for others, 
the fruit of trees, for others, roots ; and to some he gave the 
flesh of other animals as food: and to these he attached the 
property of producing few offspring, but to those that are con- 
sumed by them, fecundity, providing for the preservation of the 
race. However, as Epimetheus was not very wise, he igno- 
rantly exhausted all the faculties at his disposal on irrational 
..animals, 32, The human race, therefore, still remained to him 
unadorned, and he was in doubt what to do. While he is 
doubting, Prometheus comes to examine the distribution, and 
sees other animals provided with every thing suitable for them, 
but man naked and unshod, uiibedded and unarmed. But 
now the destined clay was at hand, on which it was necessary 
that man should go forth from earth to light. Prometheus, 
therefore, being in doubt what safety he can £nd for man, 
steals the artificial wisdom of Yuicaii and Minerva, together 
%vith fire, for it was impossible that it could be acquired or 
used by an;^ one without fire, and accordingly he presents it 
to man.' 33. Thus, then, man became possessed of the wisdom 
pertaining to life, he had not, however, political wnsdom ; for 
that was with Jupiter ; and Prometheus \vas no longer per- 
mitted to enter the citadel, the habitation of Jupiter ; moreover 
the guards of Jupiter were terrible ; but he secretly enters the 
common abode of Minerva and Vulcan, in w^hich they practised 
their arts, and having stolen the fiery art of Vulcan, and tho 
other that belonged to Minerva, he gives them to man, and 
from this man derives the means of sustenance, but afterwards, 
as it is said, through Epimetheus, punishment for the theft 
overtook Prometheus. 

34. “ When, therefore, man had become partaker of a divine 
condition, first of all through this relationship to deity, he alone 
of ail animals acknowledged gods, and set about building altars 
and statues of gods ; next, by art, he soon articulated sounds 
and words, and devised houses and garments, and shoes and 
beds, and food from the earth. Thus provided however, at 
hten lived dispersed ; for cities were not : wherefore they 
were 'destroyed ' by 'beasts, tlirough being every where 
weaker than them;' and "the mechamcal art was i'mleed suffi- 
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cieut aid for tlioir supports but was“ inadequate to tlie wax with 
wild beasts : for they did not yet possess the political art, of 
which the military is a part. They sought therefore to collect 
themselves together, and to preserve themselves by building 
cities. When, however, they were thus collected, they injured 
one another, from not possessing the political art; so that, 
being again dispersed, they were destroyed, 35. Jupiter, 
therefore, fearing for our race, lest it should entirely perish, 
sends. Hermes to cany shame and justice to men, that they 
might be ornaments of cities, and bonds to cement friendship* 
Hermes, therefore, asked Jupiter in what manner he W'as to 
give shame and justice to men. ‘ Whether, as the arts have 
been distributed, so shall I distribute these also ? for they have 
been distributed thus : one man who possesses the medicinal 
art is sufficient for many not skilled in it, and so with other 
craftsmen. Shall I thus dispense shame and justice among 
men, or distribute them to ail?’ ‘To allj said Jupiter, ‘and 
let all partake of them : for there ivould be no cities, if a few only 
were to partake of them, as of other arts. Moreover enact a 
law ill my name, that whosoever is unable to partake of shame 
and justice shall be put to death as a pest of a 

36. “ Thus, then, Socrates, and for these reasons, as well 
others as the Athenians, when a question arises about excel- 
lence in building, or any other mechanical art, think that few 
only should give their advice ; and if any one, who is not of 
the number of the few, should offer to give advice, they do 
not allow him, as you say; and properly, as 1 say: but when 
they proceed to a consultation respecting political excellence, 
'which ought to depend entirely on justice and temperance, 
they very properly allow every man to speak, because it is .the 
duty of every one to partake of this excellence, otherwise there 
can be no cities. This, Socrates, is the cause of this fact, 

37, '"And that you may not think that you are deceived, 
when you are told that in reality all men are of opinion that 
every one partakes of justice, and of the other political excel- 
lences, take this additional proof. For in other kinds of ex- 
cellence, as you say, if any one asserts that he is a good flute- 
plttycr, hr skilled in any other art» of ^ which he is ignorant, 
they either ridicule Mm, or' are infignant, and Ms friends go 
'to.him and admonish Mm as a' madman;, but in justice and 
'Other 'political, virtues, even though they know of any man that 
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lie is unjust, yet if he himself tells the truth of himself In the 
presence of many persons, what in the other case they con- 
sidered prudence, to speak the truth, in this case tke^ cmsMer 
madness; and they say that all men ought to say they are 
Just, whether they are so or not, or that he is mad who does 
not lay claim to justice, because it is necessary that every one 
should, in some respect, partake of it, or no longer "be a 
man. 

38, ** I say these things to shew that they very properly pei-» 
mit every man to give advice concerning this virtue, because 
they think that every one partakes of it. But that men tliinl: 
that it exists not naturally or spontaneously, but that it is 
taught and acquired by study, by whomsoever it is acquired, 
this I will in the next place endeavour to shew. For whatever 
evils men think others respectively have by nature or fortune 
no one is angry with, nor admonishes, or teaches, or punishes 
the possessors of them, in order to make them otherwise than 
they are, but pity them. For instance, \vho would be so fool- 
ish as to attempt to do any of these things to the deformed, or 
the little, or the weak ? For they know, I think, that these 
things, suclf as are beautiful and the contraries, happen to men 
by nature and fortune : but such advantages as they think re- 
sult to men from study, practice, and instruction, if any one 
does not possess them but their contrary evils, for these things 
anger, and punishment, and admonition, are had recourse to : 
of these one is injustice, and so is impiety, and in short, every 
thing that is contrary to political virtue. Here, then, every 
man is angry with and admonishes every other, clearly because 
he thinks it may be acquired by study and instruction* 

For if you will consider, Socrates, of what avail it is to punish 
those who act unjustly, this very thing will teach you that men 
think virtue is to be acquired. For no one punishes those who 
act unjustly, merely attending to this and for this reason, that 
any one has so acted, unless it be one w^ho like a brute avenges 
himself irrationally ; but he who endeavours to punish with 
reason, does not exact vengeance for the sake of past offence, 
(for what has been done he cannot make undone,) but for the 
sake of the future, that neither this man himself, nor any other 
‘ who sees him punished, may again ^ act unjustly^ ' And he who 
entertains such a thought must think that virtue may be taught ; 
he punishes qertuinlvfbr the sake of deterring from wicked* 
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Bess. 40 All tlerefore^ Jhaire' this opiBion who inflict puiiisli- 
mentj, either privately or’ publicly. Now all other men,,; and 
especially the Athenians, your fellow-citizens, inflict punishment 
on and correct those who they think act unjustly ; so that, ac- 
cording to this reasoning, the Athenians also are among the 
number of those who think that virtue may be acquired and 
taugbt. That your fellov^^-citizens, therefore, very properly 
allow a brazier and a shoemaker to give advice in political 
affairs, and that they think that virtue may be taught and ac- 
quired, has been sufficiently demonstrated to you, Socrates, at 
least as it appears to me. 

41. There still, however, remains a doubt which you enter- 
tain respecting those good men, why, in the world they have 
their sons instructed in such things as depend on masters, and 
make them wise, but in the virtue which they themselves pos- 
sess do not make them better than others. With respect to 
this, then, Socrates, I shall no longer speak to you in fable, but 
argument. For consider the matter thus. Whether is there 
some one thing or not, of which it is necessary all the citizens 
should partake, if a city is to be? for in this or in no other way, 
the doubt which you entertain is solved. For if there is, and 
if this one thing is neither the art of a builder, nor of a brazier, 
nor of a potter, but is justice, and temperance, and holiness, 
and in a word I call it by one name, the virtue of a man ; if 
this be the thing, of which all must partake, and with %vhich 
every man if he wushes to learn or do any thing else, must Imrn 
or do it, but not v/ithout this, or if one who does not partake 
of it must be taught and punished, whether boy, or man, or 
woman, till through being punished he becomes better, and he 
wdio is not obedient, when punished or taught, is to be banished 
from cities, or put to death as incurable ; if this is the case, 
and if, notwithstanding this, good men teach their children 
other things, but not this, consider what strange people those 
good men are : 42. for we have shewn that they think it may 
be taught, both privately and publicly. But since it may be 
taught, and acquired by study, do they teach their children 
other things, for which death is not imposed as, a penalty, if 
they do not know them ; but where the penalty of death or 
e^ileds 'imposed on their children, if they are not instructed 
of '.exercised in virtue^ and besides death, the confiscation of 
'their prqpcrtjs and in short the mm of their families^ 4o 
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'i'Mnk that tliey do iiot-t-aacli ilicni tliese ibings nor bestow tlieii 
whole- care upon them ? We must think -they do, Socrates. 

Beginning from childhood they both teach and admonish 
them as long as they live. For as soon as any one understands 
what is said, nurse, mother, pedagogue, and the father himself, 
vie with each other in this, how the boy may become as good 
as possible ; in every wmrd and deed teaching and pointing out 
to him that this is just, and that unjust, this is honourable and 
that base, this is holy and that unholy, and this you must do 
and that you must not do. And if the boy obeys willingly, it 
is well ; but if not, like a tree twisted and bent they make him 
straight by threats and blo^vs, 43. After this they send him 
to masters,.' and give them much more strict injunctions to 
attend to the children’s morals than to their reading and 
music: and the masters do attend to this, and when tlie 
boys have learnt their letters, and are able to understand 
wdiat is written, as before words spoken, they place before 
them on their benches to read, and compel them to learn by 
heart the compositions of good poets, in which there . are 
many admonitions, and many details, and praises, and enco- 
miums, of good men of former limes, in order that the boy 
may imitate them through emulation, and strive to become 
such himself. Again, the music-masters, in the same way, 
pay attention to sobriety of behaviour, and take care that the 
boys commit no evil : besides this, w^hen they have learnt to 
play on the harp, they teach them the compositions of other 
good poets, and those lyric, setting them to music, 'and they 
compel rhythm and harmony to become familiar to the boys’ 
souls, in order that they may become more gentle, and being 
themselves more rhythmical and harmonious, they may be able 
both to speak and act; for the whole life of man requires 
rhythm and harmony. 44. Moreover, besides this, they send 
them to a teacher of gymnastics, that having their bodies in a 
Detter state, they may be subservient to their well-regulated 
mind, and not be compelled to cowardice, through bodily in* 
firmity, either m war or other actions. And these things they 
do who are most able ; but the richest are the most ablcj and 
their, sons beginning, to frequent masters at the earliest time, of 
life leave them the.latest. And when they are set free.from mas* 
‘tetS;^4he state., still further^ eonipels them, to learn' the laws, and 
to live.hy them.as,a.patternj that they may not, act at random 
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lifter tlieir own iiiclinatioBS, but exactly as writing masters 
liaviag ruled lines with a pen for those boys who have not yet 
learnt to write well, so give them the copy-hook, ^and compel 
them to write according to the direction of the lines, so the 
state having prescribed laws which were the inventions of good 
and ancien? legislators, compels them both to govern and be 
governed according to these, but whoso transgresses them, it 
punishes ; and the name given to this chastisement, both among 
you, and in many other places, is correction, since punishment 
coiTCcts* 45. So great therefore being the attention paid to 
virtue, privately and publicly, do you wonder and doubt, Socrates, 
whether virtue may be taught ? There is no need, however, to 
wonder, but much more if it could not be taught, 

** Why then are there many bad sons of good fathers ? Learn 
again the reason of this ; for it is not at all wonderful, if what 
I have before said is true, that, if a state is to subsist, no one 
must be unskilled in this thing, virtii^. For if what I say is 
the case, (and it assuredly is), consider the matter by selecting 
any other study and subject of instruction whatever. 46. For 
instance, suppose that a city could not subsist unless w’e were 
all of us flute-players, each according to his capacity, and sup- 
pose every one should teach his neighbour, both privately and 
publicly, and should chide any one "who did not play well, and 
should not grudge doing this, as now no one grudges a knowledge 
what is just and legal, or conceals it, as is the case in other 
arts, for mutual justice and virtue are, I think, advantageous to 
us ; and for this reason every one most willingly tells and 
teaches others what is just and legal. If then in the same 
way, in dute-playing, we had a perfectly willing and ungrudging 
disposition to teach each other, do you think, Socrates,*' said 
he, that the sons of good flute-players would become good 
players, rather than the sons of had ones ? I indeed think not , 
but the man's son who happened to have the best natural 
talent for flute-playing, would rise to distinction; and the 
man's son w^ho had no such natural talent, would be undis- 
tinguished; and the son of a good flute-player would often 
turn out a bad one, and the son of a bad one would often turn 
out' a good' one. However, all would be sufficiently good flute- ■ 
■players-,, compared with those who are untaught, and "who know 
mbthing of 'flute-playing. • 47* In’ Hke manner think that the 
man' ^ho' appears to you to be;. the most unjust of those who, 
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are trained in the laws, and among cmlized men, is just aKli 
E proficient in justice, when compared with men, who hmt 
neither instruction nor ‘courts of justice, nor laws, nor any 
necessity that constantly compels them to attend to tlrtue, 
but may be considered as savages, such as those 'whom the 
poet Pherecrates represented last year, at the Lensean festival. 
Assuredly, if you should chance to he thrown among such 
men as the misanthropes in that play, you would rejoice if 
you met with a Euryhates and a Phrynondas'^, and you would 
deplore with regret the depravity of the men here. But now 
you are fastidious, Socrates, because all are teachers of virtue 
as far as they are severally able, though no one appears to you 
to be so. Again, if you were to enquii^e for a teacher of the 
Greek language, not one would be found : nor, I think, if you 
were to enquire for one who could instruct the sons of our arti- 
ficers in the very art which they have learnt from their father, 
so far as the father and the father’s friends who follow the 
same art are able to teach it, I say^ you wei^e to enquire for 
one who could instruct them, I think, Socrates, that a teacher 
would not easily be found for them, but for those who are 
utterly unskilled, a teacher would easily be found, and so with 
respect to virtue and every thing else, 48. But if there is 
any one who excels us even but a little in advancing others in 
the road to virtue, we ought to be content. Of these, then, 
I think I am one, and that far above other men I know certain 
things by which a man will be made upright and good, and 
that worth the remuneration which I demand, and even more, 
as also my pupils think. Therefore I adopt the following 
method in my demand for remuneration j when any one has 
learnt from me, if he is willing, he pays the sum that 1 de- 
mand ; but if not, having gone to a temple and sworn how 
much my instructions are worth, he pays that sum. 

“ Thus much, Socrates,” he continued, I have said by way 
of fable and argument, to prove that virtue may be taught, and 
that the Athenians are of that opinion, and tliat it is not at all 
wonderful that the sons of good fathers should turn out bad, ot 
of bad fathers, good, since even the sons of Polycletus, who are 
of the same age with Paialus and Xantbippus here, are nothing 
compared with their father, and so with respect to the sons ol 
other artists; these youtbs^-'howeveri do not yet deserve to he 
** Two men whose profi%acv made their names proverMaL 
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blaiiiefi !h tliis respect : . for we ' Bave Btill hopes m ajs 

they young* ’ • , „ " 

49. Protagoras having made such and so long 'a display, 
ceased speaking ; and I, having continued for a long time eii- 
chanted, still looked at him, expecting that he would say some-* 
thing more, and desiring to hear him. But when I perceived 
that he had in reality ceased, I with difficulty collected myself# 
and looking towards Hippocrates, said, O son of ApoIIodorus, 
how thankful I am to you for having urged me to come hither ; 
for I esteem it a great privilege to have heard what I have 
heard from Protagoras; for before this, I thought it was no 
human care by which good men become good, but now I am 
persuaded that it is. Plo^vever, I feel a slight difficulty, which, 
doubtless, Protagoras -will easily explain, since he has explained 
SO much. For if any one should converse with any one of the 
popular orators on these subjects, he would perhaps hear simi- 
lar arguments, as from Pericles, for instance, or some other 
able speaker ; but if he should ask them any further questions, 
like books they are unable either to give an answer or to ask 
any question themselves. And if one should put any trifling 
question to them respecting what has been said, as brass when 
struck sounds for a long time, and prolongs its sound, unless 
some one lays hold of it, so these orators, when asked some 
trilling question, answer in a speech drawn out to a great 
length. 50. But Protagoras here is able to make long and 
beautiful speeches, as the fact proves, and is also able, when 
asked a question, to answer briefly, and when questioning, to 
wait and receive the answer, which are qualities possessed but 
by a few. Now then, Protagoras, I need a trifle only, so that 
I shall have all I want if you will answer me this. You say 
that virtue may be taught ; and I, if I could be persuaded by 
any man, should be persuaded by you. But, %vhat I wondered 
at your saying, satisfy my mind as to that. For you said that 
Jupiter sent justice and shame to men; and afterwards, in 
many parts of jrour discourse, justice, temperance, holiness, 
and all qualities of that kind, were spoken of by you, as ifthey 
were' collectively one thing, virtue. Therefore' explain -tlm 
-accurately to me, whether virtue is one thing, -and justice, tem- 
perance, and holiness, parts, of it';, or whether these that I have 
.pow meatibned all names of one .’and the same thing. This 
Is what I still .want to know.” - ■ ■ • ’ 
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to answer tills 
'Oil ask ap parts o! 


nueslioBu tAati uit? “ ^ 

;' wtue, wbich is one ^ partake llie w'arte of a fane, 

/ « Whether,” said I, are thwarts of gold, 

i- the month, nose, eyf^., 

i wliich in no res|>ect--i^|^l©^?» 

esicept in tnagnitua |^^ ffl ^ ^‘co me SocrateSy as the parts of 

» Like the 

the face ^ men possess these parts of 
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• ^ ^ CP iOlild. have 

^ ^ ^iu lau xici\o aii. 

‘‘Since many men are brave, 
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£ 1. “'^nd '™dom is chief of nil 
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different from every 


a’ciper function, like the parts of 
^jiif^ye is not like the ears, nor is its 
any one of the others like any other, 
^ 00 Sl^mon, or in any other respect. Thus, then,; 
of virtue, is not any one like any other, either 
^,e«i€f^Qr in its function? Is it not clear that such is the 
since it resembles our example ?” 

Such is the case, Socrates/’ he replied. 

52. Then I said, Therefore none of the other parts of vir- 
tue are like science, or like justice, or like courage, or like 
temperance, or like holiness.” - , 

**No/' he said. • ' ' ; ; ‘ ' ' 

/‘Come then,” said I, “let us examine together , '^vhat the 
character of each of them is. And first of all, thus ; is justice 
a thing, or not a thing ? to me it appears to be a thing ; but 
what does it appear to you to be ?” 

“ To me also it appeai*s to be a thing,” he replied. 

'/ -’'f-What then? ; If some one were to ask -you, and iine, ^Frp- 
;i*^pr^;.and Socrates, tell me with respect to thk very thing' 
which you. have just now named, ju'stSce, whether Is it in ItseS* 
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fust cr ummtr I slioiild answer pxm - 

Lcisior. ^TOuld you give? the same as mme, o 

“ The same,” he replied. . - . 

“ ‘ Justice, then, is precisely similar to beir 
gay in answer to one ivho asked the question, 
you, too ?” 

£M®esp;|ie®d.;'-:' - " '-VT.''', 

“ If, then, after this, he should ask us. Do yu 
holiness is something?’ we should reply, 1 t.i 

” Yes,’^ he said. ; 

« ^ Do you not say that this too is a thiiij^ 

it is, or not?^’ ■ _ . . ■ 

Me allowed that we should say it is. 

“ ‘ But whether do you say that this veix 
nature as to he unholy, or holy ? I ®y 
be indi£?nant at the question, and should say, 
my good sir, for scarcely could any thing els 
iieL itself be not holy.’ But what should yo 
you give the same answer ?” 

“ Certainly,” he said. , , , , , 

“If, then, after this, he should ask us, anc 
did you mean a little while ago ? Or did I not 
For you appeared to me to say that the pai 
disposed to each other, that no one of them res 
i, for my part should reply, ‘ In other respects 
but in 'thinking that I too said this, you w 
Protagoras gave this answer, and 1 pu _ e 
he should say, ‘ Does he speak the truth, P. 
say that no one part of virtue is like any otln 
this your assertion ?’ what answer would yoi 
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But consider whether you would forbid me to ghe this answeri 
or does it seem so to you also T* » t -ji 

It does not altogether appear to me, Socrates, he said, 
be so absolutely true, that I can grant that justice is holy, 
and holiness just ; but there appears to me to be a difference 
between them. However what matters that?” be coiitmued : 

** if you 'wish it, let it be admitted between us that justice is 
holy, and holiness just.” 

55. Not so,” I replied, “ for I do not require to^ examine 
into an ^f you wish it,' and ‘ If you think so,' but into 
I think and what you think ; but in saying ‘ what I think and 
what you think,' I mean this, I am of opinion that our argument 
will be best discussed if we put it out of the question alto- 

then,” he said, ‘‘justice has some resemblance to holi» 
ness, for every thing resembles every other thing in some re- 
spect, for white in some sort resembles black, and hard, solt, 
and so with respect to other things which appear to be most 
contrary to each other; and the things which we just now said 
have different functions, and are not the one like the other, as 
the parts of the face do in a certain respect resemble each 
other ; so that in this way you could prove this, ii you 
that all things are similar to each other ; yet it is not right to 
call things that have a certain similarity, similar, nor things 
that have a certain dissimiiarity, dissimilar, though the simiia- 

”^50! aS tSdering, said to Wm, “ Do you think then that 

the just and the holy are so related to each other, that they 
have but a trifling similarity to one another ?” , , . 

: “ Not quite so,” he said, “ nor on the other hand do^ I con- 
sider them in the same way as you appear to me to do. 

However,” said I, “ since you appear to me to be vexed, at 
this, we will dismiss it, and consider this of the other things 
that you said. Ho you call folly any thing r 
, He admitted he did. ^-s • . . * 

And is not wisdom the direct contrary to tins tinng . 

It appears so to me,” he replied. 

'* ’ ' when men act rightly and prodtablys do they’;tlien ,ap« 

: -pear to you to act temperately in so acting,, or the contrary . - 

well' remarked that which Socrates oppow 

' to hofli tem§iemme and pnime. we, as well as me 
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:‘.K‘S?r4 -1.0 >«"S»Sly. 001 1-0.11.%. .nd ». 

they not intemperate in so acting . 

'.'.X'TS;: «» con«-«y “ «“"* 

perately.” 

He said it -was. which are done foolishly, done 

oJluJh Sk rd thhigs £>ne temperately through temper- 

iy thing is done through strength, is it not done 
strongly; if through weakness, weakly? 

-AnTrrnrtWng^is done with siviftiiess, swiftly, and if 

^Irdl/anTtiiing is done in the same manner, is it not dona 
by td tale maansf and if in a contrary manner by tlie con- 

trary means ^ 

f^Come Aen,” I said, “ is there any thing beautiful?” 

He admitted there was. 

“ Is any thing contrary to this except the ugl^ . 

“ BurwhatT^'ls there any thing good ?” 

“ And is*any thing contrary to this except evil?” 

«« There is not.’^ 

to. » 

therefore, m imitation of Cousin^^ dilemma to which Socrates 

this part of the dialogue, fo compels him to 

brings his antagonist woul , , . ^ before distinguished from each 

adult that his version of this dia- 

other, are identical. Mr. g > ^ but it appears to me scarce 

logne, has usedAe word ,i,dom. Fmr- 

: “as^Tlfw I have also Allowed Cousin in transktiiig 

"^fhi^iS&Stallham’sreadieg, who omits ^ 
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a jmsm’3r wiietj,^ tbing liigb in Toice ?” 

Tides it seem 

/ It does thing contrary to this except the low?” 

^ fe so not ” he said. 

ana a several contrary there is onlf 

,7.7®®^\rary, and not many ” ^ 

„ X^granted it, 

^ Come then,” said I, “ let us reckon up our admissions, 
W^e have admitted that one thing only is contrary to one, but 
not more ?” 

We have.” 

** And that what is done contrariwise, is done by contra-, 
rles?”. 

■ He assented. 

“We admitted also that what is done foolishly is done con- 
trariwise to that which is done temperately 
He assented. 

And that what is done temperately is done by temperance, 
and what foolishly, by folly ?” 

He agreed. 

“ H therefoi^e it is done contrarhvisc, must it not be done by 
a contrary?” • • 

“ Yes.” 

“And the one is done by temperance, and the other by 
Colly?” 

“Yes” 

“ Contrariwise ?” 

“ Certainly,” 

“ Through contraries therefore ?” 

* 'fit appeal's so,” 

“ Folly therefore is contrary to temperance ?” 

“ So it appears.” 

“Do you remember, however, that we before admitted that 
foBy is contrary to wisdom ?” 

He allowed it. 

“ And that one thing only is contrary to one F” 

’ ,“I grant it.” ' ' 

','■59^,. Which, then, of these positions must we retract, Pro- 
'■ ' That which says,^ that one thing only- is. contraiy to 
ohejvoy that- ill which it' was’ asserted, that wisdom is different 
from tetoperancei; hu^ that each is a ■ part of virtue, and that 
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besides being different^ both’ they and tliek functions arc 
dissimilar, in the same manner as the ’ parts of the face ? 
'Which of these, thenj must we retract ? for these two posi*- 
tioiis taken together are not set down in a very musical 
manner; for they neither accord, nor harmonize with each 
other. For how can they accord, since it is necessary that one 
thing only should be contrary to one, but not to more, but wis-* 
dam and temperance are found to be contrary to folly, which is 
one. Is it so, Protagoras,’* I asked, or otherwise ?’* 

He admitted that it was so, though very unwillingly. 

Must not, then, temperance and wisdom be one and the 
same thing? Before, moreover, justice and holiness were 
found to be nearly the same. 59. Come, however,” said I, 
** Protagoras, let us not be disheartened, but examine the rest. 
Does a man who acts unjustly, appear to you to be prudent^, 
because he acts unjustly ?** 

I should be ashamed, Socrates,*’ he said, to acknowledge 
this, though many men do say so.” 

“ Whether? then, shall I address my argument to them,” I 
asked, or to you r” 

If you please,” said he, '' discuss this statement first, the 
‘ statement of the many.” 

But it makes no difference to me, if only you will answer, 
whether these things appear so to you or not : for I am most 
anxious to sift the statement itself, though it may possibly 
happen, that both I who question, and you who answer, may 
ourselves be sifted.” 

At first, then, Protagoras began to give himself airs, for he 
objected that the subject was difficult ; afterwards however, he 
agreed to answer. 

60. Come then,” said I, answer me from the beginning*. 
Do persons who act unjustly, appear to you to be prudent?” 

“ Be it so,” he replied. 

And by being prudent, do you mean thinking rightly ?” 

He assented. - ' ' 

' And by thinking rightly that they are well advised when 
they act unjustly ?” ^ . 

As was- before obseiwe<l, it is now-iiecemry for the thread of theargU'* 
ment to use the word prudmt hmperaies hut the reader must 

bear iis nimcl that in the original .the two ’Ideas are expressed by one 
ward. ' '' ■ 
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"‘Be it so/’ said he. 

“ Is this the case/" I asked, if they fare well in actio® mi- 
justly, or if they fare ill }” * ^ 

“Ifthey fare well/" 

Do you say then that certain things are good 
"‘Ido/’ 

“ Are those things good, then/" I asked, “ which are advan«« 
-tageonsv tO: m 

**By Jupiter/’ said he, “and some things though they are 
not advantageous to men I call good/’ 

61, Protagoras now appeared to rne to be niiiied and an- 
noyed, and to be set against answering any more : when, there- 
fore, I saw him in this state, I was cautious, and asked him 
gently : “ Whether/’ said I, Protagoras, do you mean things 
that are advantageous to no man, or things that are advan- 
tageous in no respect whatever ? and do you call such things 
good 

By no means,” said/ he ; “ but I know many things which 
are useless to men, meats and drinks, and drugs, and ten thou- 
sand other things, and some things that are advantageous ; and 
some things that are neither the one nor the other to men, hut 
are to horses, and some to oxen only, and others to dogs, 
others again to neither of these, but to trees, and others that 
are good for the roots of trees, but pernicious to their buds, 
for instance, dung is good w^hen applied to the roots of all 
plants, but if you were to put it on their branches and young 
shoots, it destroys the whole. Oil too is very injurious to all 
plants, and is most destructive to the hairs of all animals 
except man, but it is of service to the hairs of man, and to the 
•rest mf his'' body. • ^2. Bo various and diversified' a thing is 
■' good,, that this very thing is good for the external parts ‘of ,thb 
' human bddy, but most pernicious to the inward parts. And on 
this account all physicians forbid the sick to use oil, except only 
a very small quantity in what they are going to eat, just, suf- 
ficient to overcome the disagreeable smell of the food uud 
‘ seasoning/^’ , _ . , ■ ‘ ' ■ , 


• I -happen to ben forgetful sort of man, and "if any one' 

•; "snakes- me' a long speech, I forget what the discussion is about. ’ 
' A»i thetMote, if I happened to be deaf* you would have thought 
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it Jfjiecessaiyj if you were about to' converse with me^ to speak 
louder tlma you do to others, so now,, since you have met with 
a forgetful person, curtail your answers for me, and make 
them briefer, if I am to follow you/' 

** How do you bid me answer briefly ? Must I answer you/' 
said he, “more briefly than is requisite 
By m means,'' I replied. 

“ But at inch length as is requisite ? " he asked. 

** Yes/' said I. 

“ Whether, then, must I answer at such length as I think 
requisite, or as you ?" 

6S, “ I have heard," I replied, “ that you are both yourself 
able, and can teach others to make a long speech on the same 
subject if you please, so as never to be in want of words, and 
again to speak so briefly, that no one can express himself in 
fewer words than you. If, therefore, you mean to converse 
with me, use the other method with me, that of brevity." 

“ Socrates," said he, “ I have ere this entered into discussion 
with many men, and if I had done what you bid me, that is, 
had conversed as my antagonist bade me converse, I should 
not have appeared to excel any one, nor wmuld the name of 
Protagoras have been celebrated in Greece." 

64. Then I (for I perceived that he was not pleased with 
his former answers, and that he would not willingly carry on 
the conversation by answering my questions) thinking that I 
had no longer any business to be present at the conference, 
said, “ Protagoras, I am not anxious to continue our confer- 
ence contrary to your wish ; but w^henever you are willing to 
converse in such a manner that I can follow you, I will then 
converse with you. For you, as is reported of you, and as you 
admit yourself, are able to carry on a conference both with 
prolixity and brevity ; for you are wise ; but I am unable to 
follow these long speeches ; though I wish that I could. But 
it was fltting, that you, w^ho are capable of doing both, should 
yield to me, in order that the conference might continue ; now 
however, since you are not willing and I have business to 
attend to, and am unable to stay while you are extending your 
speeches to, a great length (for 'I have 'somewhere to go to), I 

my ‘ departure^;;; thqugh- otherwise perhaps I might _ 
h&ve hstened to these things 'with; pleasure/' , • 

65. ‘ And ‘as 1 ipoke thus, 'I; rose --to 'depart. And m I was 
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ming, Calh^ takes hold of me mth his right hand, and with 
ms k® seized my cloak, and said. “We shall not let vou ^ 
bocrates ; for if jou go away, our conversation will no longer 

be the same. I beseech you, therefore, stay with us ; for thwe 

IS no one I would more gladly hear than you and Prota-oras 
conversing together; therefore oblige us all.” 

To this I said I already stood up ready to aro — “ Son of 
Hipponicus, I aUyays admire your love of wisdom ; but 1 now 
both piaise and love it; so that I should wish to gratify you 
if you asked me what was possible. But now it is as if you 
should ask me to keep up with Orison of Himera, a funner in 
■ms prime, or to run a race and keep up with one of the lono-- 
distance runners or day-couriers; I should say to you, that“l 
wish much more than you do that I could keep pace with these 
runners, but I cannot, but if you wish to see me and Orison 

running together, you must request him to slacken his pace- 

for I am not able to run swiftly, but he is able to run slowly! 

00 if you desire to hear me and Protagoras, you must request 

him to contmue to answer as he did at first, briefly and to the 
question. But if not, what kind of conversation will arise ? I 
or my part thought that it is one thing to converse together, 
and another to harangue/ ^ 

66. " But you see, Socrates,” said he, » Protagoras appears 
to ask what is just, in requiring that he may be allowed to 
Converse as he pleases, and you as you please. 

Alcibiades, thereupon,^ taking up the discourse, said, “ You 
do not speak fairly, Callias ; _ for Socrates here admits that he 
has not the faculty of making long speeches, and yields to 

1 rotagoras, but m the power of conversing, and knowing how 

to give and receive a reason, I shonld wonder if he yielded to 
any man, _ If then, Protagoras confesses that he is inferior to 
bocrates in conversing, that is enough for Socrates; but if, he 
pretends to rival km, let him con-y on the conversation by 
question and answer, not making a long speech in answer to 
each quption, evading the argument and not choosing to give a 
re^on, but prolonging his speech untfi most of the hearerl for- 
get wkt the question was about. For as for Soeratesi I will 
teks. snretj'^that he will not forget, notwithstanding he jests 
andiays he IS forgetful. To me, therefore, Socm4 appears 
to makq the femer profiositidn ; .for it is right that every on 
sliQuM declare hus uto opmioa/* ’ - 
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67. After Alcibiades, it was Critias, I think, who said, 

** Prodicus and Hippias,' Callias appears to me to -be very much 
on the side of Protajroras ; but Alcibiades is always fond of 
contention, to wdiatever he applies himself. We, however, 
ought not to contend with each other, either for Socrates or 
Protagoras, hut should join in requesting them both hot to 
break up the conference in the middle.'’' 

When he had spoken thus, Prodicus^ said, ** You seem to me 
to say well, Critias : for it is right that those who are present 
at discussions of this kind should be common, but not equal 
hearers of both speakers. For it is not the same thing : for it is 
requisite to hear both in common, but not to give equal atten- 
tion to each of them, but to the wiser more, and to the less 
learned less. 68. I too, Protagoras and Socrates, beg of you 
to make concessions to each other, and to argue with one 
another, hut not to wrangle ; for friends argue with friends out 
of good will, but adversaries and enemies wrangle with one 
another. And thus the conference will be most admirably 
conducted. For you, the speakers, will thus be highly ap- 
proved, not praised, by us the hearers ; for approbation is felt 
in the mind of the lieai*ers, and is without deception; but 
praise is bestowed in words, by persons often who speak un- 
truly, contrary to their real opinion; again, we, the hearers,, 
shall thus be highly delighted, not pleased, for delight takes 
place when one leaiiis something and acquires wisdom in one's 
mind, hut pleasure when one eats something, or experiences| ' 
some other agreeable sensation in one's body." 

69. Wlien Prodicus had thus spoken, many of those that 
were present approved of what he said. But after Prodicus 
Hippias the wise spoke: My friends who are here present/* 
said lie., I regard you all as kinsmen, relatives, and fellow-citi- 
zens by nature, though not by law ; for like is by nature akin to 
like, but law being a tyrant over men, compels many things to 
he done contrary to nature. It were disgx'aceful, then, for us 
to know the nature of things, to be the wisest of the Greeks, 
and in this very character to have met together in the city of 
^ Greece, which is the yery prytaneum of wisdom, and In 'the' 
noMest and wealthiest house ih,phis;'city 5 and then to 'exhibit ■ 

.. It will 'by ohsemd thafeRrddfcus^s inytlidd,-of drawing nicedistine- 
tfon's’ between I’esemMing 'each, other 'in meaning, is' here: '' 
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nothing worthy of this high rank, but like the lowest of men to 
disagree with each other. 70. I therefore both entreat and ad- 
nse you, Protagmas and Socrates, to come to terms under our 
authority, who as arbitrators will bring you to an agreement ; 
and neither do you, Socrates, require that exact form of dia- 
logue, which is so very concise, unless it is agreeable to Pro- 
tagoras, but relax somewhat and give the reins to your dis- 
course, that it may appear to us with more majesty and grace ; 
nor on the other hand, do you, Protagoras, stretching every 
rope, and carrying all sail, scud to an ocean of words out of 
sight of land, but both of you keep a middle couise. Do thus 
then, and be persuaded by me to choose a moderator, president, 
and prytanis, who will oblige you to keep within moderate 
bounds on either side/' 

This pleased those that were present, and all approved, and 
Callias said that he would not let me go, and they urged me 
to choose a president. 71. I said therefore, that it would be 
a shame to choose an umpire for our arguments ; for if the 
person chosen should be our inferior, it 'would not be right that 
the inferior should preside over his superiors, nor if he should 
be equal, wmuld this be right ; for one that is equal will act 
the same as we do, so that the choice will be superiioous. 
But you will choose some one better than we are ; in reality I 
think it impossible for you to choose any one wiser than Pro- 
tagoras here : but if you should choose one in no respect 
superior, though you shall affirm that he is, this also will be a 
disgrace to him, to have a president chosen for him, as if lie 
were a common person : for as to myself it makes no difference, 
I am willing, then, to act as follows, that our conference and 
conversation may continue, which you so earnestly desire ; if 
.'Piotagoras is not willing to answer, let Mm ask' questions,' and _ 
I will answer ; and at the same time I will endeavour to shew, 
him, how I say one who answers ought to answer. But When 
I have answered all the questions that he chooses to ask, let 
him in his turn, in like manner, reply to me* If, however, he 
should not appear disposed to answer the exact question put 
to him, both yqu and I will join in intreating _df him, as yon 
now do of me, not to destroy the conversation. And for this 
purpose there is no. occasion for one president to be appointed, ' 
' but jph'wili'all be presidents in common/"^ ’ ' . 

’ ^ It appeared' to, 'all that this' was what ought to be. dona- 
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And tbougli Protagoras was not very willing' to he 

was cempelied to consent to ask 'questions, and when he had 
mked enough in his turn to reply to my questions with b re?ity» 
He began therefore pretty nearly as follows : 

I think ” said he, ‘‘ Socrates, that the most important part 
of a man^s education consists in being skilled in poetical com- 
position ; that is, to be able to understand what has been said by 
the poets, both what has been correctly composed and^what 
Incorrectly^ and to know how to distinguish and to give a 
reason when asked about them. And now the question shall 
be on the very subject about which you and I have been con- 
versing, virtue, but it shall be transferred to poetry. For 
Simonides somewhere says to Scopas, son of Creon the Thes- 
salian, ‘ That to become a good man is truly difficult, square as 
to his hands and feet and mind, fashioned without fault/ Do 
you know the ode, or shall I repeat the whole to you ?‘^ 

7r3. I said, There is no necessity, for I know it, and have 
studied the ode with great attention.’^ 

*^You say vrell,*’ he then obseiwed, “Whether, does it ap- 
pear to you to have been composed beautifully and correctly 
or not ? ” 

“ Certainly/* said I, “ both beautifully and correctly.’* 

“ But does it appear to you to have been composed beauti- 
fully if the poet contradicts himself ?’* 

‘‘Not beautifully,’* I replied. 

“ Consider it, then, more attentively,’* said be. 

** But my good friend, I have examined it sufficiently/* 

“ You know, then/’ said he, “ that in the course of the ode 
he says somewhere, ‘ That saying of Pittacus does not please 
me, though uttered by a wuse man, wherein he says, it is 
difficult to continue to be good.* Do you observe, that the 
same person makes both this and the former remark ?’* 

“ I know it,” I replied. 

“ Does it appear to you then,” said he, “ that the one agrees 
with the other ?** . , / ; 

“ It appears so to me/’ And at the same time I was afraid 
lest there, should be something in what he said. “ But/’ said I, 
does not it appear so to you ?” 

’/5 .How can he who made botli . these assertions agree with 
who first of all laid it down"'m';hi.s,own person^ that It 
is truly difficult to become a good man, and a little further’ 



on tMs person forgets Bimself and blames Pittacus for saying 
tiae same thing that he had said himself, * that it is difficult to 
be .good/ and asserts that he cannot approve of his saying the 
very same thing as himself. Surely in blaming a nian who 
says the same things as himself, it is clear that he blames him- 
self, so that in the former or the latter place he does not speak 
correctly.” 

74. In saying this he elicited applause and praise from many 
of the hearers. And I, at iirst, as if I had been hit by a skilful 
boxer, was Minded, and made giddy, by his saying this, and by 
the applause of the others ; but afterwards, to tell you the truth, 
that 1 might have time to ^ consider wdiat the poet meant, I 
turned to Prodicus, and calling out to him, said, Prodious, 
Simonides was your fellow- citizen ; you are bound to assist the 
man. I seem then, to call upon you, in the same manner as 
Horner^ says Scamander, when assailed by Achilles, called 
upon Bimois, saying, ‘ Dear brother, let us unite to repel the 
prowess of this man.’ So I call upon you, let not Px'otagoras 
overthrow Simonides. For the defence of Simonides requires 
that exquisite skill of yours, by which you distinguish between 
to will and to desire, as not being the same, and by wdiich you 
just now established many and beautiful distinctions. And now’* 
consider, whether your opinion agrees with mine : for Si- 
monides does not appear to me to contradict himself. But do 
you, Prodicus, first declare your opinion. Does it appear to 
you that to become and to be ave the same or diffeixnt 

‘"Different by Jupiter,” said Prodicus. 

75. Has not Simonides himself then,” said I, in the first 
passage, declared his own opinion, that it is in truth difficult to 
become, a good man.^” 

“You say truly,” replied Prodicus. 

■ ^ /’Mint he blames Pittacus,” I continued, "'not as Protagoras 
thinks, for saying the same thing that he had said, but some- 
thing diffierent. For Pittacus does not say that this is' the 
difficulty, to become a good man, as Simonides does, but this, 
to be so ; but Protagoi*as, as Prodicus here says, to be and to 
become are not the same ; and if to be and to become are not 
the same, Simonides does not contradict himself, i^nd perhaps 
Prodicus here, and many others, ^ may say with ilesiod^S 'that 
'it is diflenit to become goody 'for that the gods have placed ' 

' ' ' ' i Iliad xxCsdS.. Opp. ct |)iW» f. 287 
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sweat before virtue ; but wtieu anyone -has. readied its summit, 
it is tlien easy to acquire, thougb before it was difficult.*'^ 

76, Prodiciis, on bearing this, commended me; but Prck 
tagoras said, "'Your defence, Socrates, is more erroneous than 
tbe passage wbicli you defend/' 

And I said, " Then I have done ill, as it seems, Protagoras, 
and I am an absurd physician ; in attempting to cure, I make 
tbe -disease worse/' 

So It is however," he said. 

But bow ? " I asked, 

"" Great must have been tbe poet’s ignorance/’ be replied, 
if be asserts that virtue is so easy a thing to be acquired, 
whereas it is the most difficult of all, as all men think/' 

77. And I said, "" By Jupiter, Prodicus here is very op- 

portunely present at our discussion. Por tbe wisdom of Pro- 
dicus appears, O Protagoras, to have been of old divine, whether 
it began with Simonides, or is even still more ancient. But you, , 
who are skilled in many other things, appear to be unskilled in 
this, and not skilled in it as I am, from being tbe disciple of 
this Prodicus. And now you appear to me not to be aware 
that Simonides probably did not understand this word ' diffi- 
cult/ in the same sense as you understand it ; but as with the 
V7ord (terrible and clever,) Prodicus here is continually- 

taking me to task, when in praising you, or any one else, I say, 
that Protagoras is a wise and terrible man, he asks if I am 
not ashamed of calling good things terrible, for wbat is terrible, 
he says, is evil; hence no one ever speaks of terrible riches, 
or terrible peace, or terrible health, but every^one says terrible 
disease, and terrible war, and terrible poverty, since whatever 
is terrible is evil. Perhaps, therefore, the Ceans and Simonides 
understand by the word* difficult either that which is bad, or 
something else that you are not aware of. 78. Let us then 
ask Prodicus ; for it is right to enquire of him the mean- 
ing of words used by Simonides ; what, Prodicus, does Simo- 
nides mean by the word difficult?" 

A*' Evil/’ be i’epMed. , ■ ’ ' 

^^For this reason, then/’ I continued, “ Prodicus^ he Blames 
Pittacus for saying that it is difficult to he good, as if ,lie had 
heard him say ffiat it is -evil to' be 'good/' ’ 

' but this, Socrates/' 'he asked, do you think 

foiuid fault with in Pittacus, that he ,dld 
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not know liow to distingmsh terms rigktlyj as being a LesMan# 
and educated in a barbarous dialect 

Do you bear Frodicus/’ said I, Protagoras ? And baYe 
you any objection to make to this 

Thereupon Protagoras said, 79. “ This is far from being the 
case, Prodicus ; for I am very sure that Simonides meant by 
the word diMcult the same that we all do, not what is evil, 
but that which is not easy but is accomplisbed by much toil/* 

' **And I too think, Protagoras,” 1 said, “that Simonides 
meant this, and that Prodicus here knows he did, but he is 
|esting, and is willing to try whether you are able to maintain 
your own assertion. For that Simonides does not by the 
word difficult mean evil, is strongly confirmed by the expres- 
sion immediately after this ; for he says, that ‘ God alone pos- 
sesses this privilege,’ not surely meaning that it is evil to be 
good ; then he adds that God alone possesses this, and he at- 
tributes this privilege to God alone ; for in that case Prodicus 
would call Simonides a profligate, and by no means a Ceam 
But I am willing to tell you what appears to me to have been 
the design of Simonides in this ode, if you think proper to 
make trial of my poetical skill, as you call it; or if you prefer 
it, I will listen to you.” 

80. Protagoras, therefore, hearing me speak thus, said, ‘*If, 
you please, Socrates;” but Prodicus, Hippias, and the rest, 
urged me very much. 

“ I will endeavour, then,” said I, to explain to you what I 
think of this ode. Philosophy is most ancient and most pre- 
valent in Crete and Lacedaemon of all Greece, and sophists 
are more numerous there than any where else. They deny it, 
however, and pretend to be ignorant, in order that they roaj 
not be discovered to surpass the rest of the Greeks in wisdom,* 
like those sophists whom Protagoras mentioned, but that they 
may appear to excel in fighting and courage, thinking that, if 
it were known in what they excel, all men would engage iii the 
same pursuit. But now, concealing this, they deceive those who ^ 
affect Spartan manners in other cities, for some, in imitatioa 
of them, have their ears hmised, and bind - their arms with 
the fhongs of the cestus, and devote themselves to gyitmastie 
■ exercises, -and wear short garments, as if in these things tha 
' tiacedeemonians excelled the, other Greeks., But the. 'Laced®- 
monians, bow that they wish '(p.'converse without restraini with 
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&e sopMsts therefore no one can throw down a man who is' 
with' them in hnt sometimes one' may throw down one 

jaers, and any gp ^0 make, him on the grounds 

converse with the lying there, so an irresistible'' calamity may , 
they do not suffer anjgj'hlful nian, hut never one who is always 
cities, as neither do the gtorm bursting on a pilot may make 
they have taught them. season befalling a farmer may 

only men that pride physician: for it 

also. And you may know, L , ^jgo testified by an- 

the Lacedsamonians are adm some- 

and the art of speaking, from t)econie so, but 

for if any one wishes to convert .^ irresistible 

LacedsBmonians, he will find him, 10-^ gQot[ man, it is not pos- 
an ordinary person in conversation, Fittacus, that it is , 

per opportuBity presents itself, he^^^j^|.y^ jg |.p become good. 

lancer, a notable saying, brief andr^ toAvis<>' 86 . ‘ For every 
verses with him will appear to be notnr -jl , ^^hat then 

cordingly some persons, both of the piv.^. oiwhat makes a 

times, have observed this very thing, P og>tructed in it, 
manners consists much more in studying p\tneii^^j,| being 
voting one’s-self to gymnastic exercises, sincf''^OK(‘tj;^l 
be able to utter such sayings is a %"^^A€iearly he 

man; 82. Among these were Thdes of ».«ccus, ;j ^ 

Mitylene, Bias of Priene, our own Solon, Ueobulus ,, 

Mvson of Chene, and the seventh among them was r 

the Lacedtemonian Ghilo. These all were emulators, . . 

and disciples of the Lacedaemonian education, and any one- , 

. discover that their wisdom was of this kmd, brief and 
able sayings uttered by each of them. These men or 

met toeether, consecrated the .first-fruits of then a 

Apolloln the temple at Delphi, , inscribing those sen.cnc^wl^^^^ 
all men have in their mouths: ‘ Know thyself, and 

in extremes,* tMV/ ' 

“ But why do I mention these things ?_ To shew tha,t f ^ g-&- 
the mode of philosophy among the ancients, a certav ^ 
brevity of diction. Amongst the rest this pMticula| 

Fittacus was noised abroad, being extolled by the,, y 
; * It is diUcult to be good.* Simonides^ therefore, .:y . , 

' Mtipus of a reputation for wisdom, knew ■ that. this 
‘ ‘'thifeW'thiS' saying, as if it. were -a- mnons wr,e^’.£p,,^l; mattere;^^'' 
mast^'r: itj he" himself would become famous ^ ^ 
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practicable liope, eearcliing for an alLbkmeless man among 
us who feed on the fruits of the wide earth. Wlien I have 
found one, I wip inform you he adds. So ^'ehemeiitly, and 
through the whole of the ode, does he attack the saying of Pit* 
taciis. ‘ But I praise and willingly love all who do nothing 
base ; but with necessity not even god^^ contend/ And this is 
spoken against that same saying, por Simonides was not so 
ill informed as to say that he pra^iSed those who did no evil 
willingly, as if there were some wAo did evil willingly. For I 
am pretty much of this opinion /that no wise .man thinks that 
any man errs willingly, nor /.villingly commits base and evil 
actions, but they well know 'chat all those who do base and evil 
things, do them unwillingly. 88 . Moreover Simonides does 
not say, that he praises chose who do not willingly do evil, but 
Ileuses this word ‘ w^ingly’ of himself. For he thought that 
a good and uprigl:i^an is frequently compelled to love and 
praise a certain p|^o ^iCr instance, it often happens to a man 
to have a perve^es a .ner or father, or country, or something 
else of the tePbw depraved men, when any such thing 

happens to theT^f>nte as it were glad to see it, and blaming make 
known and ^PQge the depravity of their parents or country, 
that when /^''neglect them, men may not accuse or. reproach 
them for^kr neglect, so that they blame them still more than 
they deserve^ and add voluntary to necessary enmity. But the 
good conceal the faults and compel themselves to praise, and 
if they are angry with their parents or country from having been 
injured by thf3m, they pacify themselves and become reconciled, 
compelling themselves to love and praise their own connections. 
And I think Simonides also himself frequently considered it 
right to praise and es:tol a tyrant, or some one else of the kind, 
not willingly, but by compulsion. 89. This, too, he says to 

S ;acus ; I, Pittacus, do hot blame you on this account, because 
n fond of blaming ; fox' * it is enough for me if a man is not 
or too helpless, a sane man, acquainted with justice that 
ae pu^gfg ; I will not censure him, for I am not a lover 

jct fep\g^j. 0 . of, fools is infinite so lhatr he who 

them, hg blaming may satiate himself hi: censuring ^ them. _ 
thongs , heautiful .‘with’ which ’base 'tilings are 

|:^ses#.and. , ||js iBeaning/in this, is not: if he had Aaid, all 
JOtemomanfe- ^^hite ' with/wWch Is' not'‘miriglecl/ for ihk 
maiiSs^hOw wayaifidieulodsjf’ but that' he himself admits 
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of a iiieaiij, so as not to blame it. ' :* And I do' not' seek/ ho 
adds, an alLblameless man, among ns who. feed on tiie fruitii 
of the wide earth ; when I have found him, r%ill inform yon/ 
For this reason, therefore, I shall praise no one, but it is enough 
for me if a man be moderate, and does no evil, for I ‘ love and 
praise all/ Here too uses the language of the Mityien^ans, 
as speaking to Fittacus, praise and love all willingly,’ (here 
it is necessary after ‘ willingly’ to distinguish in the pronunci- 
ation,) * who do nothing haise,’ but there are some whom I 
praise and love unwillingly, ^riiee therefore, Fittacus, if thou 
liadst spoken with moderate reason and truth, I should never 
have blamed, but now, since you lie excessively and in matters 
of the greatest moment, while you think you are speaking the 
truth, for this reason I blame you. beil. Such appears to me, 
Prodicus and Protagoras,” said I, “ to been the design ot 
Simonides in the composition of this^(wis(^. 

Upon this Hippias said, “You st^o coi<-Tne> Socrates, to 
have given a good explanation of thi^L.^ ohnd I too/' he 
added, “ have some pretty good remarks on it, which 
I will communicate to you, if you please.” 

** Do so, Hippias/’ said Alcibiades, “ but b-^^?^rother time; 
but now it is right to carry out the agreement ^Hdch Prota- 
goras and Soci'ates made with each other^ and, it^Fiotagoras 
wishes to ask any more questions, for Socrates to answer, but 
if he wishes to answer Socrates, then for the latter to ask 

9 1 , Then I said, “ I leave it to Protagoras to choose which- 
ever is more agreeable to him ; but if he is willing, let us have 
done with odes and poems, but I would gladly, Protagoras, 
examine with you and come to a conclusion on the subject 
about wdiicli I first questioned you. For a discussion about 
poetry appears to me very like the festivities of mean and un^^V 
educated men ; for they, through not being able to conve&v/ 
with one another over their cups, with their own voicesia/'^’^ 
their own words, in consequence of deficiency of be 

enhance the pay of female flute-players, and hiring at ' 
pride the 'Foreign voices of flutes, ■converse- with day'" 
through ' -their voices# ‘ But when worthy, good*/jJ?iig of this ^ 
educated men meet together at a banquet you wiF^<ldut 
fliitcrpkymg women, nor dancing-girls^ nor ha/.^ 
will find that they are able to converse, with 
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out tliese trifles a^d- pastimes, by means of tlieir own voices.^ 
both speaking and listening to each other in tarn, in good 
order, even tho^h they have drunk a great deal of wine. 92. 
In like manner, such meetings as the present, when they are 
composed of such men as most of us profess ourselves to he, 
have no need of foreign voices, or of p >hts, of whom it is not 
possible to ask the meaning of wha^ they say, and most of 
those who introduce them in their arguments say that the 
poet means some one thing and some another, disputing about 
a matter which they can never , determine. But they dismiss 
such topics of conversation as these, and converse with each 
other through their own resources, and in their discussions 
receive and give proof of each other’s capacity. It appears to 
me, that you and. I oufht rather to imitate such persons as 
these, and setting as^ll the poets should discourse with each 
other, from our owmffl^gi^rces, and receive proof of the truth 
and of ourselves^jf^ “^^^you still wish to question me, I am 
ready to offer Ujr f J hut if you do not wrislx it; 

do you offer ®hoxv to a conclu- 

sion the subje^^^'-® ^ Woke off in the middle."" 

93. On .ese and other things of the same kind, 

Protagoras^^v ^^p^^hstinctly declare which of the two he 
would therefore, looking to Caliias, said, 

CaHias,^^’^’ ^^kgoras appear to you to act rightly now, in 
not beina-^^^ ^ to declare whether he will answer or not r 
For to not. But let him either continue the con- 

versation, or 'Say^that he is not willing to continue it, that we 
may know this from him, and that Socrates may converse with 
some one else, or , whoever else wishes to do so with some 

W ' L ' ■ 

Ik 'And Protagoras, being ' ashamed, as it seemed to me,, ^h.en 
in^;Mcibiades spoke 'thus and CalHas and nearly , -ull'. wild-, , 
it we^enfc entreated him, was with great difSbuItj' prevailed on, ' 
same pi|new the conversation and bade me question hhn, for that 
affect Smuld answer. 

of them,' fij' then said, to 'Mm, ** Protagoras, ^ think not that_.I 
■ thongs with ' you ' with any other 
exercises,. an2?^'into things., about which I" am continually in doubt, 
'l.^acedfemonian&'-^yfhat; Homer speaks! very' much' to' the , purpose,, 
moinanSj-now two come together, one apprehends 

' Ali/'i,-::'.'! , > hllad.as:# 224 
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parts of virtue, and four of them are- very like each other, hut ; 
courage is very different from all these. And thus you will ; 
know that I speak the truth ; for you will hnd many men 
who are most unjust, most unholy, most intemperate, and most 
ignorant, yet eminently courageous.^’ 

Hold,” said I, “ for what you say is worth examining*. 
Do you mean that courageous men are daring, or some thing 
else?’’ 

. I do, he replied, and bold to rush headlong on dangers 
which most men are afraid to encounter,” 

‘‘ Come then ; do you say, that virtue is something beautiful ? 
and as being a beautiful thing do you offer to teach it ?” 

“Most beautiful,” he,, replied, “unless I am out of my 
. senses.” , / , 

97 , “ Whether thepS’ said I, “is one part of it base, and 
another beautiful, or^^all beautiful ?” 

“ All beautiful, s|- ^n the highest degree.” 

“ Do you know/ yf who bol(% dive into wells ?” 

“I do, divers 

“ Whether b'/Xse they know how to do it, or for some 
other reason }£% 

“ Becauspi^’xey know how to do it.” 

“ But who are they that fight boldly on horseback ? whether 
good riders or bad?” 

“ Good riders.” 

“ And who with targets ? those that are targeteers, or those 
that are not?” 

“ Those that are targeteers. And in every thing else,” said 
he, “ if this is what you are enquiring about, you will find that 
those wlto are skilled, are bolder than the unskilled, and the 
same men, after they have learnt are bolder tlian they were 
i^before they learnt”’ . - ‘ ' ^ 

'“But didjou ever see any,” said 1, “who, thoUgliViin** 
same in all these things, were yet bold with respect to each' 
affect ' ‘ 'v ' '/ ' ' 

of them ^ : 

the persons, then, courageous 'also,?** ; - • ' ' / . 

i*eplied,-“ courage., wo4d-..-he,a,:,ta 

liaced»monW'^;^^\— w. ' ,’A' ‘ ■ a 

mohlansmow ' ■ askect;“-do you describe the courageous? 

. - 1 . , ,£hey are the bold-?”'' , ' ' ' . ■ , ^ 
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“And I say so he replied. ■ ' . 

**Do Eot those then/' I said,, “who are thus bold ^appear^ to 
be not courageous, but mad ? And again, in the former in*- 
stances, the wise are the boldest, and being the boldest, are 
most courageous? And according to this reasoning, will not 
wisdom be courage ^ 

99i “ You do not rightly remember, Socrates/' said he, “ what 
I said, and what answer 1 gave you? For when asked by yon 
if the courageous were bold, I admitted that they were ; but 
I was not asked, whether the 'bold also were courageous ; for 
if you had asked me this, I suould have said not all. But 
that the courageous are bold, which was my admission, you 
have no where shewm that I made that admission improperly. 
In the next place, you shew that who have skill, surpass 
themselves in boldness, and othdR^?i^^v, are unskilled, and from 
this, you conclude that courage and are the same. By 

proceeding in this way, you might ar conclusion 

that strength is wisdom. For, first proceeding thus 

you should ask me, whether the stronggood^^werfal, I should^ 
say they are; and in the next place, those who^**/^^ 

skilled in wrestling are more pow'erful thahisdd^e who o 
skilled, and they than themselves, after theyV.\/earg. 



“^What then, Protagoras, do you, like the multitude, oall 
some pleasant things evil, and isome painful things good? I 
mean, as far as they are pleasant are tiiey not so far good, un» 
less something else results"^ from them? And again, in the 
same way with regard to tilings painful ; are they not evil so 
faj as they are painful?’^ 

"‘I know not, Soerj^'? i*eplied, ‘^whether I should 

answer you as absol ut^:^^ .o you ask me, that pleasant things 
are all good, and pi^Wfhings all evil ; but it appears to me, 
not only with ref^a.i- to the present answer, but also with 
reference to all %^eJl-st of my life, to be more safe to ahswei% 
that there are pleasant things wliich are not good, and 
again, that tli^O^ire some painful things wliich are not evil, 
and there a^jome %vhich are a third sort, and wduch are 
neither nor the other, neither good or evil.” 

102. ‘VBut do you not call those things pleasant,” I said, 
which partake of pleasure, or occasion pleasure ?” 

“ Oertaiiiiy----' said he. 

I ask this, then, wliether they are not good, so far as they 
are pleasant, meaning to ask whether pleasure itself is not a 
good thing,” 

As, you frequently say, Socrates,” he replied, must 
examine this, and if the examination shall appear to he con- 
nected with our subject, and the same thing shall appear to be 
^i;i|th pleasant and good, we must grant it; but if not, we mirgt 

w%overtit”' ’ - ' • . . / ^ ^ ^ " 

P Whether,. then,” said I,' you %visb to»,take the 'lead in, 

ect 'Sj^ixiiuation, or shall I?”‘ ■ . . ; / ! ' . 

them, % ought to take the lead,” he replied, for yoix began 
^'thongsX^sion” .. .. ■ /' , , 

ercise%^ you. think,. then, '^^!d I, that it vrill beqome clear 

ceoTOomaUi^llowing manner ?'-'just .as if any one, examining a 
mfanSj, nolr thtona either with'referenoe tohis health, or any 'other, 
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‘finish theiij as tou have 


they would ask ns, * Protagoras and Socrates, if this aflecliaii 
is not the being overcome by pleasure, what is it then, and 
what do you say it is, tell us ” 

“But why, Socrates, need we consider the opinion of the 
generality of men, who say any thing that'occurs to them 
105. “I think,” said I, “that this wlY/ be oFsome service to 
us towards discovering with respect /to courage ho^v it is re- 
lated to the other parts of virtue. - If, therefore, you are will- 
ing to abide by what \ve just iiplv agreed on, that I should 
take the lead, follow me where /i think the matter will become 
exceedingly clear; but if yoyhad rather not, I will dismiss it, 

' df you 'please.” . ^ 

“You say rightly,” he replied; 
begun.” 

“ Again, then,” # gUf they were to ask us, ^ What do 
you say this is, being overcome by pleasures?’ 

I, for my part, shou^^Kswer them as follows : ‘ Hear then# 
for Fiotagoras 

friends, that this^^^-pens to you under the following circum- 
stances? for i^Jlice, being often mastered by meats and ’ 
drinks, and ^PQlelights of love, which are pleasant, things, ,• 
though you J|r^.^w that they are baneful, yet do you not indulge 
in tbem?y^They would say that such is the case. 106‘, You 
and I should then ask them again, ‘In what respect do you 
say that they are baneful? Is it because they afford pleasure, 
and each of them is pleasant, for the moment? or because they 
.occasion diseases for the future, and make way for poverty, 
and many other things of the kind ? or if they make way for 
none of these things for the future, but only occasion a man to 
rejoice, are they nevertheless evil, because they make a man 
, rejoice i'n 'any. way whatever?^ Can we suppose, Protagoras^' 
|hat they will' give' any other answer than that they* 

. from the momentary pleasure which they produce, but on 
of the after results, diseases and^ other things?”/ ’ , 
fehink,” said Protagoras,'^* that the many would ansXver thus/* 
‘^^0 they not, then, by occasioning diseases, occasioa/pain, 
of them, Occasioning poverty, occasion ' pain ?’ ' They would ad« 
.the thongfc ^ • 

exercises, ■ ,, , ; ■ . ' 

■ it not" Appear to, you then, 'my friends, as,Pro-» 

monianSspow Avil^ for no' otliei rea* 
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friends, ‘ Why in the woi’Id do you spi 
quently about this,’ ‘ Pardon me,’ I sh 
first place, it is not easy to prove wlia; 
being overcome by pleasures; and, i 
whole proof depends on this. But crc 
to retract, if you are able to say that 
than pleasure, or evil any thing else tl^ 
for you to pass your life pleasanti 
enough^ and you cannot mention 

evil, which does not end in theV 

Isay to you, that if this be th^-case, the h 

when say that frequency, a man who know 

when it is in his 

. . % ^way and over-^ 

j^again, when you say that a man 
i not willing to do it in consequence 

|^’e..ese things are ridiculous, if we. do not 
sjicli^as pleasant and painful, good 
“ to be two, call them 

evil, next, pleasant and 
say, that a man knowing 
If, then, any one should 
, ‘ because he is overcome.* 
we are no longer at liberty 
.^Qnrnpri name instead 

answer Mm,'.. 
' By what,?* he '. will ask. ■ : 
- IlL No^y ifhe who 
ihsolenl:,'' F,e, 'Will 
ydu!meatiop| 
hen, he ought' not 'i 
' Isdt/ lie will' ask i 

. 1 in fowl ‘ 

fay in apswer, tiiat ^ 

^ k.- iiot.-hrr : 

But perhaps he will 

- ‘|hy to' Overccinic : 

u to, overcome the - good ? ■ Is it m aiiy^other' 
vthe.q^ie, IS great# and t’h^.ot'h# less } or that 
ana.the other fewer in number?* . We shall i 


1 speak so much and so fre^ 
I should say/ For, m the 
vliat this is/ which vou calf 
id, in tha^ next place, tiiC' 
evoniwfw you are at liberty 
^#)od is any thing else 
uin pain ; or is it enough 
without pain ? If it is 
^.y thing else that is good or 
ttiear what follows : 1 10. for 
j assertion is ridiculous, 
'S that' evik 
power 


things are evil, nevertheless does them, 
not to do them, in consequence of beinff 
powered by pleasures ; 

Vvho knows what is goi 
of immediate pleasim^inby which he 
will be manifest tha'^' 
make use of man^ 
and evil, but, these things r 
also by two n^es, first, good and 
pauifuL Ha\fhg settled this, let us 
evil to be ifrii, nevertheless does it. 
us, ‘ wli}^ f" shall ansiver 

* By what f he- will ask us. But 
to sa} , by pleasure ;* for it has assumed another 
of pleasure, namely, good. We must, however, 
ana say, *■ because he is overcome. 

* By good,* we shall answer,, by Jupiter, x j 
questions should happen to be somewhat 
laugh at us and say, - A ridiculous thing is this 
^ a Man does evil, knowing that it is evil, wl 
li;| do It, because he is overcome by good.* ‘ 

; vteuse tlie good is not worthy to ove,rcome the' evil 

ime ^nause it is worthy?’ We shall clearly k 

ffect Realise it is mot worthy; for otherwise he wouid' 

• say' m overcome 

le thongl^hat respect are good things iinwor 
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not be able to say atiy thing else than this* ■ It is clear then/ lie 
will sajs ^ that by being oVercoroe' you mean; to receive greater 
evil instead of less good/ - And thus much for this part' of the 
question. ' ^ ' ' ■ ' " ^ 

Let us now change the names, and again apply the words 
pleasant and painful to these same things, and let us say, that a 
man does things, we called them evil, but let us now 

call them painful, kaowOg that they are painful, being over- 
come by pleasant things,' 4eaiiy such as are uinvorthy to pre- 
vail. And what other va e is there of pleasure in comparison 
with pain, except that of ex^^ss or defect in one or the other ? 
that is, of their being greater'cl* less, more or fewer in number, 
stronger or weaker than one another. 112. For if any one 
siiould say, * But Socrates, immedhtte pleasure is very different 
from future pleasure or pain/ ‘ Is 'it,* I should ask, ‘ in any 
thing else than in pleasure and pain "Nfor it cannot differ in 
any thing else. But like a man exp, \at weighing, having 
put together the pleasant things, and hrr^^g put together the 
painful, and having placed those which ( near, and those 
which are remote, in the scales, say which f?‘Q^4he more numer- 
ous, For if you ^veigh pleasures with plj^ the greater 

and more numerous are ahvays to be chosei. pains with 

pains, the less and tlic fewer in number, it^ you w^eigh 

pleasures witii pains, if the pains are exceed, by the pleasures, 
w'hether those tliat are near by those that ai\^. remote, or those 
that are remote by those that are near, the same course must 
be pursued, in wdiichever the excess is ; but if the pdeasures 
are exceeded by the pains, it must not be pursued. " Can these 
things be settled in any other %vay, my friends/ I should ask } 
113. I know that they could not mention any other/* 

It seemed so to him likewise. 

Since then, this is the case, I shall say ‘ Answer me this, do 
the same niagnitudes appear to your sight greater when near, 
and less w’hea at a (listance, or not?’ They wdli say tiiey.do./ 
‘ And things bulky, and things jiumerous, in like manner 
are not equal sounds greater when near, but less - whA^^, 
a distance?’ They wa)uld say they are. If then, oiif 
being consisted in tins, in making and chobMng ^ greav „ , . 
but In" avoiding and not making., little /‘phes, what 
^giafety should we seem to liaveinjife,?. it 

nrensuralimn or the faculty of judgiBg .by ap|/^ 
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woiikl the latter lead us into error, and often cause us to vn*v 
m our choice of the same thing, now choosing one and no-v 
another, and to repent both in our actions and' our selection • 
or things great and little but would the art of mensuration do 
away with this outward show, and making, ihanifest tlie truth 
cause the soul to be at ease, abiding in thi truth, and nreservi' 
our We ; ould the men upon this a^it that the art of "men ^ 
suration preserves us, or some other f or” 

111 “ The art of mensuration,” he admitted. 

But what, if the safety of our^ife consisted in the choice of 
wn and odd when more ought'' properly to be chosen, and 
when less, each with reference.^o itself, or one with reference 
to the other, whether they might be near or distant, what, in 
Uiis case would preserve our life ? Would it not be a science ? 
ana would It not be one of 'mensuration, since it is an art of e\- 
cess .and defect? Bu^noe it has relation to even and odd, 

.“is, “>» ■”'» 

It ^peared also^Protagoras that they would. 

Be It so, im^iends; but since the safety of our life has 
choice of pleasure and pain, 
and of more fewer, greater and smaller, more distant and 
nearei j does it not first of all appear to be an art of raensura- 
tiou,since_it is a consideration of e.xcess and defect and equality 
of these with respect to each other ?’ ‘ Necessarily so.’ ‘ But 
since It has to do with mensuration, it must of necessity be an 
^t and a science.’ 115. They will .assent to thk What then 
this art and science may be, we will consider hereafter ; but 
that It IS a science is sufScieiit for the proof of that which Pro- 
tegoras and I had to make good in answer to the question you 
in’ asked, if you remember, when we agreed with 

V rtat' G nothing is more powerful than knowledge, but 

S^tbat It always gets the mastery, wherever it may be, both of • 

it^^ Tp pleasure often 

samiitf-.™ j.'j ^an possessed of' knowledge, and , 

affeotlif ^ thereupon Ufsked us; 

of theml;“‘ T Socrates, it this affection is not the being over- . 

the thonMn^R^Tc Ti n*?: you-hay it is? 


we tnonsS'i ri *, . , 7 ’ — ic isv 

e?:ercises* ag'w’ 3 ‘ “’iff, ediately said'to you, that 

'Baced»mora1^^^, Ur 7 '^f "®7 nowifyou 
mohians, noi^ wiU also laugh at, yourselves. For yoh Ijave ’ad- 
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mitted tliat tliey err llirotigb waiit, o'f .faowledge, who err iti 
the choice of pleasures and pains ; .hut ; these are things good 
and evil ; and not only through want of knowledge', but as you 
afterwards further admitted, a knowledge of mensuration. Now 
an erroneous action done without knowledge, as you must your- 
selves ‘know, is done-, through ignorance: so that to be over- 
come by pleasurods th ^ greatest ignorance ; of which Protago- 
ras here says he is a ^^hyrlcian, and so do Prodicus and Hippias, 

But you, because you |unir it is something else than ignorance, 
neither go yourselves, nor send your children to the teachers 
of these things, the sophists, as if this knowledge could not 
be taught, but by saving your money, and not giving it to these 
men, you fare badly, both in private and public, 117. Such 
is the answer we should give to the many. But I ask you, 
Hippias and Prodicus, as well as Protagoras, for let the conver- 
sation be common to you ail, whether I appear to jmu to speak 
the truth, or to speak falsely r” 

.. What had been said appeared to all to be eminently true. 

“ You admit, then,’’ said I, that the pleasant is good, but the 
painful evil. But I deprecate Prodicus’s verbal distinctions : 
for whether you call it pleasant, or delightful, or enjoyable, or 
from whatever derivation or in whatever way you please to 
denominate such things, most excellent Prodicus, use your 
own word and answer what I wish.” 

118. Prodicus, therefore, laughing, agreed with me, as did the 
others-* ' ■ 

^‘ But what, my friends,” I continued, do you say to this ? 

AH actions that tend to this, that we may live without pain and 
pleasantly, are they not beautiful r and is not a beautiful action 
good and prohtable ?” 

- - ‘They agreed. 

If then,” I said, “ the pleasant is good, no one who either 
kno^vs or thinks that other things are better than what he is 
doing, and that they are possible, still continues to do the same, 
when it is in his power to do the better ; nor is to be over- 
come by one’s-self any thing else than ignorance, nor to be 
^ master of one’s-seif any thing else than wisdom.** ^ ~ , ^^4 

Allagreed to this. ■' ■ 

. fiWhat then ? , Do you', say that,' ignorance is a thing of this J;:f 
\ kind, -to have a, false opinion^ and to., bd' deceived about . 

pi importance 
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.aid “ that .mingly 

sets about things evil, or things which he tlniuis aie eiil, no* 

L this, as it seeL, in the nature of man wilkngly to engage m 
things which he thinks are evil, instead of/ such as are good 
and when of two evils he is compelled to choose one, no one will 
choose the gi-eater, when it is m Ins power to choose the less. 
119. All these things were assente^i to by us all. 

“ What then,” said I, “ do you, --all dread and lear some- 
thing? and the same that I do, (L address np’seh to jou, I io- 
dicus,) I mean hy it a certain expectation of evil, whethei jou 

to'prltagoras and Hippias that dread and finir 
were of this nature, but to Frodicus that dread was ou k i no 
» But,” said I, “it is ot no consequence, Piodicus , but tms 
is - if what we before said is true, will any man deliberately 
engage in things which he dreads, when it is in his penver to 
enwe in things which he does not dread r or is not 
polsible from our former admissions ? for it has been ad^hted 
kat what he dreads he considers to be evil ; mid what he co"; 
siders to be evil, no one either engages in or wilhngiy i ectn es. 
These things, likewise, were agreed to by ali.^ 

120. “ These points, then, being established, I said, 1 lo- 
dicus and Hippks, let Protagoras here defend h^self and 
shew us how his first answer is correct, no, not quite the Ln t, 
for he then said, that there being five parts of virtue, no mie 
of them was like any other, but that each had a peculiai iunc- 
Son Tits own. I do not however mean this, hut w m he 
said afterwards. For afterwards he said, that four ot thcui 
- very much resembled each other, but that one was altogether 
/different fromrthe rest, namely courage. . Apd he I .sl?ould 
know it by the Mowing proof. ‘You will find men, h>««‘rtcs, 
who arc ikst unholy, most unjust, most intemperate, »«d mos 
lo-uoraiit, who are yet most courageous; by winch }<>« w . 

. know that courage differs much from the other parts ot mi lue. 

And I indeed, at. the moment, was vcij much astomsiied at t..e 
'■ liswCT and.. I have been still more so since I^have discussed 
' >■ these ' things • with, you, I therefore asked him- il , he ineslnt 
^ rcQijrago'ous. mem are bold ? ■ lie said • he did, and - ready to 
Dp .you remember, Protagoras, .mid It 
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He adEiittecl it. . ■ . 

Come, tlien/’ said I; « tell bs' ob wliaf jou say the coura* 
gcous are -ready to rush headloBg? Is it on the same thnigs as 
cowards?”' 

He said not. ' 

‘‘ On different things, therefore.” 

Yes,” he replied.\ 

But whether do ccfrards- attempt things which they can 
venture on 'ivith eonfideilie, but the courageous on such as aie 

dreadful?” , ’ „ ^ - 

“ It is said so, Socrates, hy the generality ot men. _ 

“ You sav truly.” I replied. - “ I do not, however, ask this : 


I 
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« That has been granted,” he said, \ 

“Are the cowardly, then, unwilling to attempt^, what they 
know to be more honourable and better, aii.^ra more plea- 

«^But ” said he, if we admitted this, we,,^;‘>shoiild destroy our 

former admissions.” ' . 'u 

1 23. But what with respect to thejxvbx^YQ manr IJoes ne 
not engage in what is more hono^^i-able, better, and more 

It is necessary,” said he, to ^ /tdmxt that he does. 

On the whole, then, is it not^y the case, that the courageous, 
when they are afraid, have no / base fear, nor are they inspired 
with base confidence.” 

“ But if not base, are %fiey not honourable 
He assented. Id' 

“And if honourable A olso good?” 

“And are not th,4a cowardly, and tbe bold, and the pad, on 
the contrary, infitJafenced by base fears, and inspired with base 

He admittg(£rd that they are. , m .t. i, 

“And ar^k thev hold in what is base and evil, through any 
thing than ignorance and want of knowledge . 

“ ^^^at then? ^Do you call this, through which cowards are 
cor^ardly, cowardice or courage ?” 

. V appeared _ to be , what they are, 

yT through not knowbg what is dreadtui . 

'/■' A Ttey SSowlrdly then, throngh this wsmt of knowledge?” 

, ,“Lf£?tough^Mch they are cowardly, you’ have ad- 
^ ’fiiitted is cowardice ?^ ^ 

■ iIusrnotf 'then,_the not knowing what is dreadfui, and not 
iftil, be cowardice.?” : , 

e.' nodded, assent.;--; - i' 

HOyever.” said Iy,?oomrage is contrary to. cowardiu,, , 

e'said.itwas. ^ v , 



« Is not tlien the kiio-wledge of what is 
dreadfiil, contery to a want of knowledge o 1 

And here he still nodded assent. _ 

... . 

, H.e,.liere,„witli, gr« 

‘Ms not the 

not dreadful, courage; , being contrary to 

124 . Here he would nodonger nod sfssent, but 

. 1 -v-vTi -r^. .1.^ xrr\l^ -noitnAV acilTl 


the want of knowing these things cov^t-dice . 

•eat difficulty, nodded assent. 

^ -e therefore, of what is dreadful, a«a 
' want of knowledge 

' ' \^as silent. 

Why, Protagoras, do you neither admit noi deny 

include the subject,” he said. 

f one more question to ask you, said i, 

1 still appear to you as at first, to be most igno- 

nost courageous.” ‘ w 1 1 t,,. 

i to be very anxious, Socrates, that I should be 
answer. I will therefore indulge you, and i say, 
tha/from what has been granted, it appears to me to be im- 

^°“fask all these questions,” said I, “on no other account, 
than because I wish to examine how the case stands 
sped to things pertaining to virtue, and what virtue itee t is. 
For I know that when this is discovered, that other will be 
clearly ascertained, about which you and l have both of us hUd 
so long a discussion, 1 maintaining that virtue cannot be taugUt, 
but you that it can. 125 . And the present issue of our dis- 
cussion appears to me, as if it were a man, to accuse and iaUoh 
at us, and if it had a voice, it would say, Absurd men_ j e are, 
Socrates ajid Protagoras; you, who at the outset maintained 
that virtue cannot be taught, are now contending in opposition 
to yourself, and endeavouring to shew that all things are kno\ - 
ledge, as iustice, temperance, and courage, according to wJiicn 
method of proceeding it will certainly appear that virtue may 
be taught. For if virtue were any thing else than kiiowled^, 
as Frotaa:oras endeavours to maintain, it clearly couid iiot 00 


the other hand, who at first insisted 
, now seems to contend for the eon-, 
ar to be - almost, any thing else rathe 
1 can ou no account be taught. 
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Ihereforcj Protagora^j seeing all tliese thisigs terribly confused, 
ibis way and that, am exceedingly anxious that they should 
fee made clear, and should wish, now we have discussed these 
things, to proceed to enquire what virtue is,/ and to examine 
again respecting it, whether it can be tau/ght, or not, lest by 
chance that Epimetheus of yours should /.eacherously deceive 
us in our enquiry, just as he neglecte^us in the distributiou 
which he made, as you say. Now M the fable, Prometheus 
pleased me more than Epimetheus-/ and making me of him, 
and looking forward with foretl^ught to my w4ole life, I 
diligently attend to all these matters ; and if you are willing, 
as 1 said at the beginning, I would most gladly join with you 
in exatnining them thoroughl^.'^ 

To this Protagoras said,'^‘ I, Socrates, praise your 2 :eal, and 
your method of unfolding arguments. For I am not in other 
respects, I think, a bad man, and least of all men envioust 
indeed I have often said of you to many, that I admire you 
more than all whom I am in the habit of meeting, and far 
above those of your own age : and I add, that I should not 
wonder if you w'ere to rank among men renowned for wisdom. 
And these matters we will further discuss hereafter, when you 
please ; but it is now time for me to attend to other business.’* 
‘‘It is right so to do,*’ I replied, “if you think fit. For I 
tno ought long since to have gone where I had to go, but I 
staid to oblige the beautiful Callias.” 

Having said and heard these things, we departed. 


IMODTJCTION TO THE PHJIDEUS. 


tplls him that he has jast ieit tne oiavwi - 

en anTrecited a speech on the subject of love, m which he 
"d that a you* ought rather to shew favour to one who 
Smot ia love Ln to one who is. Sconces who pretenes to 
be verv anxious to hear the speech, begs Phmdrus to rep at i 
from memorj' as well as he is able, for he cannot doubt but 
S?he has karnt it by heart, so great is his admnaUon for 
author Phmdrus affects shyness, though in reality dosn ous of 
nractinn- himself on Socrates: at length, however, Sociatcs 
SLco^ers'that ho has a copy of it under his cloah. so they pro- 
ved on their walk, talking by the way, till they reacka^p ane. 
tree on the banks of the Ilissus, outside the walls of Athens, 

under whose ample shade they lie down’’. ^ 

Phjedrus reads the speech, which in addition to the laultb o. 

obscurity, inconclusiveness, and tautology, takes a very low 
L sensualview of the passion of love^ • When i is eudeu. 
Phffidrus asks Socrates what he thinks of it, and whethei it is 
not a wonderful composition, especiaUy as to the language. 
Socrates at first praises it ironically, hut on being pressed by 
Ph«drus points out some of its faults, and ^^yj tnat even 
, , j. witVi it., and that manv 



others have both spoicen auu wxnt.,, -x.. ......b- 

suhjeot, with which at that very instant his breast is full- I h® 
drus catches at this, and insists on Socrates repeating these fine 
things, promising that if he says any thing that excels the speech 
of Lysias he will erect his statue in gold in Olympia . 

V As it is, the present design of Socrates to t^e the same low 
view of love that Ly sias had done, he detennmes to speak with 
. ' - -- ' "si—io. 


’• See the Protagoras, § 17. 
•. 1 11 '— 23 . 


* § 22 — 27 , 
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liis face coveted, that lie may not falter through shame* He 
begins by a definition of love, which he represents to he desire 
hurried on to the pleasure derived from personal beauty ; and 
then he goes on to shew, with great perspicuity, how a person 
under the infiueiice of such a passion must;' needs he anxious 
that the beloved object should not excel Mmself or be admired 
by others. Then with regard to the 'body, he will wish to 
make it effeminate, and be anxious that his beloved should be 
as much as possible dependent on him ; and at length he %vill 
become unfaithful, forget all his former vow^'s and promises, 
and leave his favourite despised and destitute, who ■will suffer 
most of all in this, that he has been debaiTed from cultivating 
his soul, than which, he adds, there neither is nor ever will be 
any thing more precious in the sight of gods and men®, 

Phsedrus expects that Socrates will not only shew the dis* 
advantages of granting favours to a lover, but also go on to 
point out the advantages of granting them to one who is not in 
love. This', however, he refuses to do ; and then, conscience^ 
stricken for that he has been guilty of an offence against the 
deity of Love in speaking of him in so impious a manner, he 
determines on making his recantation, by uttering a speech 
which shall describe that deity in his true character. He be* 
gms by condemning his former assertion that favour ought 
rather to be shewn to one who is not in love than to a lover, be* 
cause the latter is mad and the former in his sober senses. For, 

^ he .argues, 'it. is not •universally true that madness’ is ail ayil, so' 
far from it, that the greatest blessings spring from madnes®, 
for even prophetic inspiration is a species of madness and de« 
rives its very name from it. And love is one of many kinds of 
madness, and as such the source of the greatest happiness tc 
; ; To prove this, he says; it - is necessary to examine into 

the .nature of ;the soul, 'both humabi and, divine,' The' soul, 
^ meojiris'' immortal, because it contains the principle of motion 
itself .(a subtle argument wMob it may be observed was 


aioni; 


aot adduced in the Phffido, where the . soul’s minority was 
the immediate point under discussion^ Still, to - explain what 
the soul is would require a divine an.i lengthened exposition j 
he must therefore content himself with saying what it is like. 

He therefore compares the soul to a pair of winged steeds and 
a charioteer. The lioi'ses and charioteers of the gods are all 
good, but all others are mixed. While the soul is perfect and 
winged it soars aloft, but. when it loses its wings it is home 
downward and becomes united with a body in which it takes 
up its abode, and the two united are called mortal. He then 
describes how Jupiter goes first, driving a winged chariot, and 
is followed bv a host of gods and demons distnbuted into 
eleven divisions : in their flight they reach the external regions 
of heaven, and behold truth, justice, temperauce, science, in 
their essences. Other inferior souls endeavour to follow and 
imitate them ; few, however, can do so : those that get a 
o-limpse of any of the true essences are free from harm till the 
next revolution, but those that are unable to do so are weighed 
down and lose their wdngs, and become implanted in earthly 
natures of various orders, and then, according to their conduct 
in this condition, are either restored to their former state or 
stiU further degraded. The mind of the philosopher, however, 
is alone furnished with wings, because his memory dwells on 
that which is divineh 

This then is the madness above spoken of, when one, behold- 
ing beauty in this lower world, is reminded of the true, and 
locking upwards to it despises things below and is deemed to 
be affected with madness. But he who has become corrupted 
is not easily carried hence to beauty itself, nor does he reve- 
reiioe it when he beholds it, but looks upon it with carnal 
sensuality ; whereas he, who has not been so far corrupted, 
when he beholds the imitation of beauty here, reverences it 
. as a god, and, but for the imputation of madness, would . 
sswrifice to it. Then his wings begin to swell again and eu-^^' 

. " ' ■ ' ' ' '' I 40—63. ■ ' ' y 
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deavour to burst fortu anew; oui, wucu 
beautiful object the soul, becomes parched and the passages 
through which the wings shoot forth become closed. Thus 
alternately tormented mth agony and joy. it becomes frantic 
and runs about trying to see the possessor .of the beauty. This 
affection men call love. Now when a/follower of Jupiter is 
thus seized, he is better able to bear tl/e burden of the winged 
<roa; for such a one seeks one wh^'^resembles Jupiter to be 
the object of his love; and whei^-'lie has found him, he en- 
deavours to make him like his own gods. 

As each soul was before divided into three parts, two having 
the form of horses, and the third that of a charioteer, so that 
division must still he maintained. When therefore the cha- 
rioteer beholds the love-inspiring sight, the obedient borsc is 
easily restrained, but the other compels them to hurry to the 
favourite, and longs to indulge in the delights of love. But 
the chai-ioteer, on approaching him, is carried back to absolute 
beauty, and being awe-struck falls backward and throws the 
horses on their haunches. When by being repeatedly checked 
in this way the vicious horse has laid aside his insolence, he 
becomes humbled and the soul of the lover follows his favourite 
with reverence and awe. And the beloved being worshipped 
by one who does not feign the passion hut who really feels it, re- 
quites the affection of his worshipper, and in turn longs for the 
lover in the same manner that he is longed for, possessing 
i-ove's image, love returned. If then the better parts of their 
■ miud prevail so as to lead to a well-regulated life and philp- 
sopihy, they pass their life in bliss and concord, and when .ftih^ 
depart this life, they become winged and, win one fjf the tee 
truly Olympic, contests, a greater gbod than which neither 
human prudence nor divine niadness can bestow bn man. If 
: fitiwever, they have adopted a coarser and dess philosophic 
^ttodb of life; but BtiU honourable, in the epd they find the 
^^y "it4thbut' wings .'indeed,^ yet toaking .an .effort do heeonic 
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winged and so carry off no trifling prize of impassioned 

mtn Socrates had ended his recantation to Love, Phadrus 
exnresses great admiration of his speech; and adds that he 
doLs whether Lysias wUl ever venture to write speeches 
a<ram But Socrates shews him that such an expectation la 
^together groundless; gnd after a charming little episode on 
the origin of grasshoppers, proposes to consider in what a 
correct mode of speaking arid writing consists 

The first essential is that the speaker should know tlie truth 
of the subject on which he is about to speak. And though it 
is commonly said that an orator need not know what is lea ly 
just, but only what will appear so to the multitude, yet Soci ato 
with great force desttoys this fallacy, and shews that such 
rhetoric is not an art but an inartistic trick ; for a genuine 
art of speaking neither does nor can exist without laymg ho 
of truth. Rhetoric must he an art that leads the soul by 
means of argument. Now in courts of justice and popular 
assemblies men succeed by making things appear similai o 
each other so far as they are capable of being made appear 
so • and deception will more frequently occur m things that 
nearly resemble each other, so that a person who means to 
persuade or deceive another must be able to distinguish ac- 
curately the similarity and dissimilarity of things, and so lead 
Ills hearer by means of resemblances. Taking this ■ as hxs 
principle, Socrates proceeds to shew that the speech of Lysias 
is altogether inartistic, for that he ought first of all to have 
defined Love and divided it into its different species and shewn 
of which class he was going to speak, whereas he begins where 
he should have ended, and throughout speaks at randoiri with- 
out any definite design. He then proceeds to comment on his 
own two speeches. In one he argued that favour ought to 
^ shewn to one that is in love, in the other to a person that 
is not in 'ove. In one he said that love was a kind of dmne 
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nmdaess, ^ad thm diidding this madness ^iato foar parts he 
shewed that the madness of hove is the best. In the^e speeches;, 
then, are seen the two methods of arguing corre/ctly, definition 
and division, the former of which conteiiipia/ces many things 
under one aspect and brings them togethep4nder one general 
idea, the latter separates that general idea/into species^* 
Socrates then ridicules the rules of/rhetoric laid down bj? 

, many bf the sophists, and having p^ed a higb_ enlogium on 
Pericles, shews that a perfect orat^^i' must' know the real nature 
’ , of the things to which he will h^ve to apply Ills speeches, and 
. 'that is .the soul ; for as the poyj'er of speech consists In kadiiig 
the soul, he 'must know how many kinds of sou! there' are, .and 
by what arguments each kind is most easily persuaded^. 

From speaking he proceeds to writing, and tells a pleasant 
story of the invention of letters, and remarks that the evil of 
writing is, that, like painting, if you ask it a question it cannot 
answer ; and when once written it is tossed from hand to hand, 
as well among those who understand it as those who do not. 
But there is another kind of discourse far more excellent, which 
is written in the learner's mind, and knows when to speak and 
when to be silent. The conclusion of the whole is that a speaker 
should be acquainted with the true nature of each subject on 
which he speaks or writes, be able to define, and divide things 
into their species until he reaches the indivisible, and to inves- 
tigate the nature of the soul and apply his discourses to each 
soul according to its capacity, 

, 'Then, with a message, in accordance with these principles, to 
' . • tysiaSi-and a high encomium on Isocrates, who promised 'tp^bh 

led by a diviner impulse to holier and higher thinp, he coix^ 

' , eludes by praying that Pan would grant him to be beautiful in 
the inner man, and that all outward things might he at peace 
Witli those within. ^ That he may deem the wisb sbun 'rich and 
bwe such a portion of gold as none but a‘; prudent man 
bear qr employ; "'V ' ' ' : , ' 

mon!»v:’ ri' ‘ ^ 
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Soer. My deat Phsedrus, whither are you going, and iroisi 

romTysias, son of CepMus. Socrates; but I am 
going for a wall/ outside the walls; for I have spent a long 
Le^here, sitting from very early in the ^ ^ ^ 

obedience to your and my friend Acumenus, I take mj -n at 
In the open'rLds; for he says that they are more refreshing 

than those in the course. , -r ■ -i. 

Socr. He says righdy, my friend: Lysias then, as it seems, 

™pl«.*^Yes,^inth Epicrates in the Morychian house here, 

’’"Soj.'wffwa'^'your employment there? Without doubt 

Sfr,Tflfutve leisure to go on with me 

"!"what then? do you not think that, to 

Pindar ^ I should consider it a matter aboTe all want and 
leisure, to listen to the conyersation between you and Lysias, 
Pkm. P'roceed then. 

8ocr» Do you begin your story. ^ w 

2. PhcB. And indeed, Socrates, the subject is suited ^ yo«- 
For the question, in which we spent our time, ^ 
how, was amatory. For Ly^jas had written 
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a young, and so on wim respect; to siicn inings as Happen to roe 
and the most of us ; -for then Ms discourses wuld be charming 
and of general iiseMness. I, for my part, am so very desirous 
to Jiear his speech, that even if you prolong/ your walk to 
Megara, and, after Herodicus, when yon have reached the 
wall, turn back again, I shall on no account lag behind 
you. 

3. Fhm. How say you, most excellerit Socrates ? Do you 
think, that what Lysias, the most able/ writer of the day, com- 
posed at his leisure in' a long space/' of time, I wdio am but a 
novice could repeat from memory ^.ih a manner worthy of him ? 
.Far from it;, though I would rather 'be able to do' so than be 
the possessor of a large sum of gold. 

"Boer* ' Fhadrus, if I, know not Phsedrus, I have also forgotten 
njyseJf; but neither of these is the case ; for 'I know: well that 
on hearing Lysias’s speech he not onlyheai’d it once, but tirged 
Mm to read it i^epeatedly, and he readily complied^;' neither 
was this sufficient for Phsedrus, but at length having got hold 
of the book, he examined the parts he liked be'st ; and having 
done this, sitting from very early in the morning, he was 
fatigued and went out for a walk, as I believe, by the dog, having 
learnt ’ the whole speech by heart, if it is not a very long one. 
And he was going outside the walls, that he might con it over, 
and, meeting with one who has a desire for liearing speeclies, 
was delighted at seeing him approach, because he would have 
one, to share his enthusiasm, and bade him accompany him 
in Ms walk. But when that lover of speeches begged hiiti to 
recite it, he affected 'shyness, as if he did not wish to < repeat it, 
though at length he would have compelled one to listen to it 
even though, one was not willing to do so. > 'Bo^ you' - then, 
,'.Fh£edms,' entreat /him to do now what /he wIE soon^ do, at' all 
.events. ,, 

' P/i^, It is, -in "truth, far best for me to repeat' it as 
can; for I see, you, are 'determined not to let me gp^/uull! I 
! lum delivered it'sdme’how or another., ’ 

You think perfectly right / ' , ; ; ,/_, 

'' Phm. I will do it th'en ; but in truth, Socrates,"! have; by no 
;metoS' learnt the words'of .this 'oration by heart; 'though 'the 
outline of all’.the^ several' parts, in* which he said the^ 

■ 5' df one who- ra-inlpye and' one who is'not differ from each ’ 
I'‘ can -'go-' ihrougfr' summarily pd in order, ' begiimkf 
the first. , 
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5. Soer, But skew nie first,, mj -dear friend, wliat yon have 
mt there in' your left hand,, under your cloak; ior 1 suspect 
thatr'you hate got the' speech itself: -and if this is -iho -case, - 
think thus of me, that I love you very much, but tiiat,^when 
Lysias is present, I have by no means made up my mmcl to 
lend mvself to you to practise upon. Come then, shew it me. 

Phm] Stop, you have dashed down the hope I had, Socrates, 
of practising .upon you. But where do you wish we sliould 

sit down and read r , tt 

Socr, Let us ..turn down here, and go near the liissus, then 
we will sit down quietly, wherever you please. 

Pkw, Yery seasonably, as it appears, I happen to be without 
shoes, for you are always so. It will be easiest for us then to 
walk by the shallow stream, wetting our feet, and it wih not 
be unpleasant, especially at this season of the year, and this 

time of the day. . , i ^ i* 

Socr, Lead on then, and at the same time look out ior a 

place where we may sit down. 

6‘. Ph(^. Do you sec that lofty plane-tree ? 

Socr, How should I not. 

PA®. There, there is both shade and a gentle breeze, and 
grass to sit down upon, or, if we prefer it, to lie dov/n on. 

Socr, Lead on, then. 

PIm, But tell me, Socrates, is not Boreas reported to iiave 
carried off Orithya from somewhere about this part of the 

Ilissns ? ■ ■ 

Socr, So it is said. 

PJm, Must it not have been from this spot ? for the water 
hereabouts appears beautiful, clear and transparent, and well 
suited for damsels to sport about, 

Socr. No, but lower down, as much as two or three stadia, 
where we cross over to the temple of the Huntress, and where 
there is, on the very spot, a kind of altar sacred to Boieas. 

PIm. I never noticed it. But tell me, by Jupiter, Socrates, 
do you believe that this fabulous account is true ? ■ 

7. Scer, If I disbelieved it, as the wise do, I should not be 
guilty of any absurdity: then having recourse to subtleties, I 
Should say that a ' blast of Boreas threw her dowm from the 
ueLhbouring cliffs, as she. was ‘Sporting: with Fliarmacea, and 
-that met- her death ■.she was . said to have been 

kiahiedoff by Boreas, or from Mars': MBj %r -there is also another 
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report tho,t she was carried off from thence and not from this 
spot. But I, for my part, Phsedrus, consider such things as 
pretty enough^ but as the proTince of a very curious, pains- 
taking, and not very happy man, and for no other reason than 
this, tliat after this he must set us right as to the form of tlie 
Hippocentaurs, and then as to that of the Chimeera ; besides 
there pours in upon him a crowd of similar monsters, Gorgons 
and Pegasuses, and other monstrous creatures, incredible ir: 
number and absurdity, which if any one w^ere to disbelieve and 
endeavour to reconcile each with probability, employing for 
this purpose a kind of vulgar cleverness, he will stand in need 
of abundant leisure. 8. But I have not leisure at all for such 
matters ; and the cause of it, my friend, is this ; I am not yet 
able, according to the Delphic precept, to know myself. But 
it appears to me to he ridiculous, while I am still ignorant of 
this to busy myself about matters that do not concern me. 
Wherefore dismissing these matters, and receiving the popular 
opinion respecting them, as I just now said, I do not enquire 
about them, hut about myself, whether I happen to be a beast, 
with more folds and more furious than Typhon, or whether I 
am a more mild and simple animal, naturally partaking of a 
certain divine and modest condition. But, my friend, to in- 
terrupt our conversation, is not this the tree to wdiich you were 
leading me ? 

Fhm. This is the very one. 

y. Soc 7 \ By Juno, a beautiful retreat. For this plane-tree 
is very wide-spreading and lofty, and the height and shadiness 
of this agniis castus are very beautiful, and as it is now at the 
perfection of its flowering, it makes the spot as fragrant as 
possible. Moreover, a most agreeable fountain hows under the 
plane-tree, of very cold water, to judge from its efect on the 
foot. It appears from these images and statues to be sacred 
to certain nymphs, and to Achelous. Observe again the 
freshness of the spot liow charming and very delightful it is, 
and how summer-like and shrill it sounds from the choir of, 
grasshoppers. But the most delightful of all is the grass, 
which with its gentle slope is naturally adapted to give an 
^ . easy support to' the iiead,:as one reblinOs. So th#.^ iny ’ dow 
^ ;Bh#dr us, you make an a!dmirable. stranger’s ^ . 

,i ’’ Fhm. And you, my'wqnderfuLfiiend, appear to be a most 
’ 'being f for'';as;ybu-,shy, you are fust like a strangc'jr 
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wlio is being shewn, the sights,. and -not a, natlyeor the place. 
This comes frcm your never quitting the city, ’’or going beyond 
the bouadaries, nor do yon seem to me ever to go ■ outdde the 
walls. , ‘ 

Socr, Pardon me, my excellent friend ; for I am a lover of 
learning : now the delds and trees will not teach me any 
thing, but men in the city do. Yon, however, appear to me 
to have discovered a charm to entice me out. For as tliose, 
who, by shaking leaves or some fruit before them, lead their 
hungry flocks, so do you, by holding out WTitten speeches 
before me, seem as if you could lead me about all Attica, and 
%¥herever else you please. But now, for the present, since I 
am come here, I am resolved to lay me down, and do you in 
W'hatever posture you think you can read most conveniently, 
take this and read. 

Pfc, Listen then. 11. You are well acquainted with the 
state of my affairs, and I think you have heard that it would 
be for our advantage if this took place. And I claim, not for 
this reason to fail in my request, because I do not happen to 
be one of your lovers : for they repent of the benefits they 
have conferred, as soon as their desires cease j but the others 
have DO time at which it is convenient for them to repent; 
since not from necessity, but voluntarily, they confer benefits 
according to their ability, so as but to consult their own in** 
te-rests. Besides, lovers consider what of their affairs they 
have managed badly by reason of their love, and what benefits 
they have conferred, and adding thereto what labour they have 
undergone, they think that they have long since conferred suf- 
ficient favours on the objects of their love. But those who do 
not love have no pretence to make of the neglect of their own 
affairs on this score, nor can they take into account the labours 
they have undergone, nor make differences with their friends a 
pretext : so that, all such evils being removed, nothing remains 
for them hut to do cheerfully whatever they think they will 
gratify them by doing. 12. Besides, if for this reason it is 
right to make much of those who love, because they say they 
are most devotedly attached to those whom they love, and are 
^-always ready, both’ in words and deeds, 'tO; incur ^ the enmity of 
■others, so' that they can but gratify the objects' of their love* It 
is, easy to’ discover whether they,^peak' the truth, because those 
'whom they afterwards' fall in lov.e ’^i^th ‘they will , prize more 
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highly tliauL tlie former, and it is evident that if the latter require 
it, they will behave ill to the former. And how is it reasonable 
to lavish such a treasure^ on one afflicted with such a calamity, 
as no experienced person would ever attempt to avert ? for they 
themselves confess that they are rather diseased than in their 
right minds, and that they know that they are out of their senses, 
but are unable to control themselves. How therefore, when 
they recover their senses, can they think that those things were 
right about w’bich they were so anxious when in that state of 
mind? 13. Moreover, if you should choose the best from 
among your lovers, your choice must be made from a few ; but 
if from among all others the one most suited to you, from 
many : so that there is much more hope that among the many 
there is one worthy of your affection. If, therefore, you re« 
spect the established usages of mankind, and are afraid lest, 
when men discover it, it should be a disgrace to you, it is pro- 
bable that levers, thinking that they are envied by others in 
the same way that they envy each other, should be so elated 
as to talk, and, out of ambition, publish to the world that 
they have not bestowed their labour in vain ; but that such as 
are" not in love, having a control over themselves, should pre- 
fer what is best to celebrity amongst men. 14. Besides, it 
must needs happen that many should hear of and see lovers 
following the objects of their affection, and doing this sedu- 
lously, so that when they are seen conversing with one another 
men think that they are together on account of desire already 
indulged or about to he so : but they do not attempt to blame 
those who do not love, on account of their familiarity, being 
aware that it is necessary to converse with some one, either on 
account of friendship or some other pleasure. ,15. Moreover, 

, ’If 'you have' experienced uneasiness from' the;ConsiderarioB ' that 
it is difficult for friendship to last, but that when a difference 
takes place under other circumstances a common calamity 
happens to both; but that when you have lavished what you 
prize most highly great injury would befal you, you would 
with good reason be more afraid of - those who, love* Flor 
others are! many things that grieve them, and they think that ■ 
'mtrt thing ¥ '<ione 'to., their detriment, ' 'Wherefore they pni ^ 
objects: of iheir' love from associating with others, 
.’ifenng '.those who possess ..vtealth, lest -they .should get the 
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fjetter of them by means of tbeir riches, and the well-educated, 
lest they should surpass them in intelligence; and they are 
apprehensive of the mduence of every one who possesses any 
otlier advantage. By persuading you, then, to keep aloof from 
such as these, they cause you to be destitute of friends. If, 
therefore, regarding your own interest, you pursue a wiser 
course than they recommend, you are sure to quarrel with 
them* 16. But such as are not in love, but have obtained the 
accomplishment of their wishes through merit, will not envy 
your associating with others, but will rather hate those who 
will not associate with you, thinking that you are despised by 
them, and are benehted by those who associate with you. So 
that there is much more reason to hope that friendship will be 
produced between these by this means, than enmity. More-^ 
over, most lovers conceive a desire for the person before they 
know their habits or are acquainted with their own qualities, so 
that it is uncertain whether they will still wish to be their 
friends 'when their desire has ceased ; but with those who are 
not in love, and who have done this, ha^dng been friends with 
each other before, it is not probable that acts of kindness will 
make their friendship less, but that they will be left as monu- 
ments of future services. 17. Besides, it will tend to your 
improvement if you are persuaded by me rather than by a 
lover. For they, contrary to your best interests, praise all 
that you say and do, partly fearing lest they should offend you, 
partly being themselves depraved in their judgment, through 
desire, for love shews itself in such things : it makes the un- 
successful consider as distressing things which occasion no 
pain to others, and compels the successful to praise things 
which are not worthy the name of pleasures; so that it is 
much more proper to pity than envy those that are loved. 

1 S. But if you will he persuaded by me, first of all I will asso- 
ciate with you, not attending to present pleasure, hut future 
advantage, not overcome by love, but controlling myself, not 
conceiving violent enmities for trifiing offences, but slowly in- 
dulging slight anger for great offences, pardoning involuntary 
faults, and endeavouring to divert you, from such as are volun- 
.’tary'; for these are the marks - of a friendship that will endure 
for a long' time, - . If, however, it,' has occurred, to jpn that it is 
not .possible for affection ^ to he '.strong 'unless one is in love^ 
you tliouM consider’ , that ‘ In that case we -should not be vcrv 
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fond of our cliildreti or our fathers and motliers, tror acOuife 
faithful friends, who have become such not from desire of this 
kind, but from other useful qualities. 19. Moreover, if it Is 
light to gratify those most who most need it, it is right also 
with respect to others to benefit, not the best men, but the 
most needy ; for, being delivered from the greatest evils, they 
will feel the deepest gratitude towards us. And besides this, 
in private entertainments it will not he proper to invite our 
friends, but mendicants and those who are in need of a hearty 
meal ; for these will greet and follow us, and %vill come to our 
doors, and be highly delighted, and feel the utmost gratitude, 
and pray for many blessings upon us. 20. But surely it is 
right to gratify those not who are exceedingly needy, but who 
are best able to repay a kindness, nor those who love only, 
but those who deserve this favour ; nor such as will enjoy the 
bloom of your youth, but who, when you are old, will share 
their own fortune with you ; nor those who, when they have 
effected their object, will boast of it to others, but who, out of 
modesty, will be silent towards all men ; nor those who are 
devoted to you for a short time, but who will be greatly at-* 
tached to you throughout life j nor who, when their desire has 
ceased, will seek a pretext for quarrelling, but vrbo, when your 
bloom is gone, will then exhibit their own excellence. 21. Do 
you, then, remember what I have said, and consider this, that 
friends admonish lovers that their course of life is a bad one, 
but no one ever yet found fault with those who are not in love, 
as if, on that account, they consulted ill for their own interests. 
Perhaps, however, you may ask me whether I advise you to 
gratify,^ all who are not: in love.' But I, think that not even a 
s lover wotild exhort you to he thus affected tow^Ms ‘all your 
' lovers neither If one considers the matter reasonably is- 
' such, ‘a course deserving of equal gratitude, ' nor if I yoti wished 
' , is it equally possible to keep it secret from others ; but it is 
equlsite that no harm should result from the business ; on the 
contrary, ! advantage to both* I, for my part, think that 'enough 
, has been said, but If you require any thing more, under the 
Impression that it has been omitted, question me,""' 

-SS., What do you^ think of the speech, Socrdtes ? ’ Does It 
hot; appear you ' to; be wonderfully composed 'in other, re-' 
spectsi, and espedaliy' us to the, language '' ' . 

;8om ‘Divinely., indeed, “my friend, so much so that I am 







amazed. And I had 'this feeling through you^ ' Phsedrus, by 
looking, at you, for you appeared to me, to be enraptured with 
the speech while you were reading it. , For supposing you, to 
understand, such matters better than I do, I followed you, and, 
in following you, I feit the same enthusiasm with you, my in- 
spired friend. , 

Phw. Weil ; do you think proper to jest in this^ manner ? 

iSoer, Do I appear to you to jest, and not to be in earnest ? 

Ffm. Doift, Socrates I But tell me truly, by. Jupiter the god 
of friendship, do you think that any other man in Greece could 
speak more ably and fully than this on the same subject ? 

23. Socr. But what > ought the speech to be praised by you 
and me for this reason, that its composer has said what he ought, 
and not only because every word is clear, and rounded, and 
accurately polished off? For, if it ought, it may be granted 
for your sake, since it escaped me by reason of my nothing- 
ness : for I attended only to its rhetoric, but this I did not 
think that even Lysias himself would think sufficient. And to 
me, indeed, it seemed, Phcedrus, unless you say otherwise, that 
he has repeated the same things Uvice and thrice, as if he had 
not the faculty of saying much on the same subject, or perhaps 
he did not care about this. Moreover he appeared to me to 
make a wanton display of his ability to express these things in 
different ways, and both ways most elegantly. 

24. PIm. You say nothing to the purpose, Socrates : for the 
speech has this very merit in the highest degree. For he has 
omitted nothing belonging to his subject, which %vas worthy to 
be mentioned : so tliat, beyond what has been said by him, no 
one could ever say more things or of greater weight. 

Soor» On this point I am no longer able to agree with you ; 
for the ancient and wise, both men and women, who have 
spoken and written on this subject, would confute me, if I were 
to admit this out of compliment to you. 

Phm, Who are they ? and where have you heard, better 
things than these r 

Soc7\ I arn unable to say on the moment; but I am sore 
, that' I have heard them from some one or other, .either from the 
beautiful Sappho, or the. wise Anacreon; Or"'Sorae 'Other writer 
’ Whence do I form this oonjecture ? ’ some how or other, my 
'4M‘ne‘ friend,- py breast is full, 'and I feel* that I could say other 
things', in addition to those ' and not illferior to them. ' That T 
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iniderstand nose of them of myself I am well aWare^ being 
conscious of my ignorance. It remains tlien, I think, that I 
must have filled myself, like a vessel, by means of hearing, from 
some foreign source ; but owing to my stupidity I have for« 
gotten even this, both how and from whom I heard it. 

25. PA<®. You have told me excellent news, my noble friend. 
For though you cannot tell me from whom and how you heard 
it, even if 1 bid -you, yet do the very thing that you say ; promise 
that you will say other things better and not less in quality 
than those contained in the book, without making use of any 
thing in it. And I promise you, after the manner of the nine 
Ar chons, that t will dedicate at Delphi, a golden statue as large 
m life, not only of myself, but also of you. 

Soar.. You are very kind, Phsedrus, and really worth your 
weight in gold, if you suppose I mean that Lysias was en« 
tirely wrong, and that it is possible to say something alto- 
gether different from what lie has said; for I do not, think 
that this could happen even to the poorest writer. 26. For 
instance wdth respect to the subject in hand; do you think 
that any one who was maintaining that favours ought to be 
shewn to one who is not in love rather than to one who is, if 
he neglected to extol the prudence of the former and to blame 
the folly of the latter, these being obvious points, could have 
any thing else to say } But I think that such points are to be 
allowed and granted to a speaker, and that of such things not 
the invention but the method of handling is to be praised, but 
of things which are obvious, and which are not diificult to dis- 
cover, the invention as well as the method of handling. 

I grant what you say ; for you appear to me to have 
. spoken fairly. I will therefore do thus ; I will allow you to sup- 
pose 'that, pile who is -in love is more diseased than one who is 
not, but for the rest if you say other things more fully and of 
greater weight than Lysias, you shall stand in Olympia, of 
solid gold, near the offering of the Cypselidae. , 

27. Sqct, You are quite serioiis, -Phsedrus, becausp-ln teas- 
ing you I have 'attacked your favourite, and you think that I 
shall really attempt to say something more sldifully wrought 
wisdom has 'produced.. ; _ ■ ‘v' 

that matter,; -my Mend? you. have ''given me as 
' goocl4-hpldon you; for jou inust.;Speafc^ at., all events, as well: 
as you am v.-And lake care that we' are not compelled ter 
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have recourse to that , troiihlesouae .method of comedians, of 
retorting upon one another^ and do not 'compel me ,to say®^. 

If I, Socrates ! know not Socrates, I haye also forgotten 
myself/’ and, ‘‘ he longed to speak, but affected shyness/’ But 
make up your mind that we shall not leave this spot before you 
have given utterance to what you said you have in your breast. 
For we two are by ourselves, in a lonely place, and I am both 
stronger and younger ; from all this understand what I mean, 
and on no account prefer speaking by compulsion rather than 

wilMngly* • 

28. Soar, But, my excellent Pheedriis, it would be ridiculous 
in me, who am but a novice in comparison with an experienced 
author, to attempt to speak extempore on the same subject. 

Ph(^^ Do you know how the case stands ? Let me have no 
more of your airs ^ for I have that to say %vhich will force you 
to speak. 

Socr, On no account say it then. 

Fhm, Nay, but I will say it. And what I have to say is an 
oath. For I swear to you, by whom, by what god? shall it be 
by this plane-tree ? that unless you .make a speech to me before 
this very tree, I will never again cither shew or repeat to you 
another speech by any one whomsoever. 

Socr» Ah, wicked one ! how well have you found out how 
to compel a lover of speeches to do whatever you bid him, 

Phw, Why then do you hesitate ? 

Socr, I shall not any longer, since you have sworn this oath. 
For how should I ever be able to debar myself of such a feast ? 

Phm. Begin then. 

S&cr* Do you know then, what I mean to do ? 

Phm, About what ? 

Socr. I shall speak with my face covered, that I may run 
through my speech as quickly as possible, and that I may nob 
by looking at you, be put out through shame. 

Ph^. Do but speak ; and as to the rest, do as you please. 

29. Soar. Come then, ye Muses, whether from the eharac- 

^ ter of your song, ye are called tuneful^,, or whether ye derive’ 

* this .appellation from the musical race ■ of the Ligyans, assist 
.’me. in the ’tale which this best of men compels me' to relate, 

See before, § S and A ' • 

A'l’here is here a play on tlie words' and Aiy4mf 
' caanot he retained la aa KagliBh'versioii. ■ 
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feat so Ills friend, who heretofore ’ appeared to liiin to be wise 
may now appear still more so* * 

There was once a boy, or rather a youth, of exceeding* 
beauty ; and he had yery many lovers* One of them was a 
cunning felbw ; who though he was no less in love than the 
rest, persuaded the boy feat he was not in love* And once, 
as he was courting him, he endeavoured to persuade him that 
favour ought to be shewn to one who was not in love, in pre- 
ference to one who was. And he spoke as follows. 

On every subject, my boy, there is one method of beginning, 
for those who mean to deliberate well ; they niust know what 
the thing is about which the deliberation is to be, or else of 
necessity go altogether astray. But it has escaped the notice 
of most men that they do not know the essence of each several 
thing. As if they did know, then, they do not agree with 
eacli other at the outset of the enquiry, and as they proceed 
they pay the probable penalty, for they agree neither with 
themselves nor with each other. Let not you and I, then, fall 
into the error which we condemn in others, but since the ques- 
tion proposed to us is, whether w'^e ought rather to enter into 
a friendship with one who is in love or not, having by mutual 
agreement settled on a definition of love, what it is, and what 
power it has, and looking back and referring to this, let us 
prosecute our enquiry whether it occasions advantage or detri- 
ment. SO. That love, then, is a kind of desire, is clear to 
every one ; and we know that they who are not in love, desire 
beautiful things. How then shall we distinguish a lover from 
one who is not in love ? Here it is necessary to observe, that 
in each of us there are two ruling and leading principles, which 
we follow wherever, they lead, one being an innate desire of 
pleasures, fee other an acquired opinion, which' aims at wliat ' 
Is most excellent These sometimes agree in us, and some- 
times are at variance ; and sometimes one gets the upper hmd^ 
at other times the other. When opinion therefore with fee 
aid of reason leads to that which is best, and gets the upper 
feand, we give the name of temperance' to this power; -but ‘ 
when desire drags us irrationally to pleasures and rules within 
, W^jy’/feis 'ruling power takes the name of excess, ,, But^ excess, 
it ■has,..many,Jimbs. 

These principles .whichever happens to get' the ■ 
ife own designation to the person who : 
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possesses it. arid that- neither llOB■6^raMe ^.Eior wdrtli ' acquir- 
ing. For instance, with respect to food, .desire tliat gels' the 
.Fetter :.: 0 £,,:ibe.lilgh:est reason,, and .-of- the' other'desires, .,he 

called gluttony;, and will cause the person 'who possesses It to 
be called by the same name; again with respect to drinking, 
when it has usurped dominion, by leading its possessor in this 
direction, it is clear what designation it will acquire : and with 
respect to other things akin to these, and the names of kindred 
desires, it is manifest how they ought to be called, according 
as. each for the time being happens to be dominant. Why all 
this has been said is already pretty evident, but every thing 
becomes in a manner more clear by being mentioned than if 
not mentioned. 32. For desire without reason having got 
the upper hand of opinion that tends to what is right, and 
being driven towards the pleasure derived from beauty, and 
being strongly impelled by its kindred desires to corporeal 
beauty, receives its name from this very strength and is called 
love®. But, my dear Phssdrus, do I appear to you, as I do 
to myself, to be moved by some divine influence ? 

Phm, Assuredly, Socrates, an unusual fluency has got posses- 
sion of you. 

Socr, Listen to me then in silence. For in truth tSe place 
appears to be divine. If, therefore, in the progress of my 
speech I should be frequently entranced by the genius of the 
spot, you must not be surprized. For what I utter now is 
not very far removed from dithyi*ambics. 

Phm, You say most truly. 

^S.'Socr, Of this, however, you are the cause. But hear 
the rest ; for perhaps the attack of the trance may be averted ; 
though this will be the care of the deity, hut let us again direct 
our discourse to the boy. 

Well then, my excellent hoy, what that is, about which we 
are to deliberate, has been declared and defined. Keeping 
this in view, then, let us proceed to consider -what: advantage 
or detriment will probably accrue from one who is in love and 
one who is not, to him that shews favour to them. 

He that is ruled by desire and is a slave to pleasure* must 
.necessarily, I think, endeavour to, make 'the .object of his love 

- ' f 1 have followed Stall baum In omitting the words and fakiI- 

mm» but'Slall fear that I have failed convey the full meaning of this 
'liifieilt and eowuiJt passage# 





m agreeable to himself as possible. Bat to 'one diseased every' 
thing is pleasant that does not oppose Ms wishes; bat that 
which is superior and equal is hateful to him. A lover there- 
fore will never willingly allow his favourite to be either superior 
to or on an equality with himself/ but is always endeavouring 
to make him inferior and more deficient. An ignorant person 
is inferior to a wise one, a coward to a brave one, one who is 
unable to speak to a rhetorician, a dull to a clever one. 34. 
Since so many evils, and even more than these, are engendered 
or naturally exist in the mind of the beloved object, the lover 
must of necessity rejoice at the existence of the one sort and 
endeavour to introduce the others, or be deprived of immediate 
pleasure. He must therefore needs be envious, and by debar» 
ring his favourite from much other and that profitable society, 
whence he might become most manly, he is the occasion of 
great harm, and of the greatest by debarring him of that 
by means of which he would become most wise ; and this is 
divine philosophy, from which a lover must needs keep his 
favourite at a distance, through the fear of being despised ; 
and must so manage every thing else, that he may be ignorant 
of every thing, and look to the lover for every thing, thus being 
most agreeable to Mm, but most detrimental to himself. As 
concerns the mind, then, a man that is in love is in no respect 
a profitable guardian and companion. 

But as to the habit and care of the body, what it will be and 
how he will attend to it, of which a man has become the lord, 
who is compelled to pursue the pleasant in preference to the 
good, is next to be considered. 35. He wall be seen pursuing 
some delicate and not hardy youth, not reared in the open air 
hut under the shade of mingled trees, a stranger to manly toil, 
and dry sweats, but no stranger to a delicate and effeminata 
anode of life, adorned with foreign colours and ornaments, 
through want of such as are natural, and studious of all such 
other things as accompany these : what they are, is clear, and 
it is not worth while to enter into further detail ; but having 
summed them up under one head, we will proceed to another 
part of our subject. Such a body both in battle and other 
!,^Mk|^ergencies, enemies will look upon with confidence^ biit' 
themselves will fear for. This, however,^ as 
indent, may. be dismiskd. ' 36. - In the* next place 
,what \ cr what detriment, wiili 
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fespect to our possessions, tlie socieiy/and guardiansliip'-of'one 
in love will occasion. Bnt this indeed is manifeBt to every 
one, and especially to a lover, that he would desire above all 
things that the object of his love should be bereft of his 
dearest, fondest, and holiest treasures ; . for he would have him 
gladly deprived of father and mother, kindred and friends, 
thinking that they are an hindrance to, and blamers of the 
-sweetest intercourse with him. Moreover if he has abundance 
of gold, or any other property, he will think that he cannot be 
so easily carnglit, nor when caught easily managed. 'Wdiere- 
fore it must of necessity happen that a lover should grudge big 
favourite possession of abundance, and should rejoice at its 
loss. Further still, a lover will wish his favourite to continue 
as long as possible without a wife, without child, and v/ithout 
home, from a desire to enjoy his owm delights for as long a 
time as possible. 37. There are, indeed, other evils besides 
these, but some deity has mingled present pleasure with most 
of them : with a flatterer, for instance, a dreadful beast and 
great bane, nature has nevertheless ming:led a kind cf pleasure 
' that is by no means inelegant. And - some one perhaps, may- 
blame a mistress as detrimental, and many other similar crea- 
tures and, pursuits, which for the day, however, afford the 
greaitest enjoyment ; but to a favourite, a lover besides being 
detrirnentcd, is the most disagreeable of all for daily intercourse. 
For the aiicient proverb says, that equal delights in equal | I 
suppose, because an equality of age leading to equal pleasures 
produces ' friendship by similarity of tastes. But still the in* 
■tercourse even of these brings satiety : and, moreover, neces- 
sity iS' said to be irksome to every one in every thing ; and this 
in addition to their dissimilarity is especially the case with a 
lover towards his favourite. 38. For an old man who associ- 
ates with a young one, does not willingly leave Him, either by 
day or night, but is driven on by necessity and frenzy, w^hich , 
leads him on by constantly giving him pleasure, through seeing, 

, hearing, tOncbing, and by every sense feeling the presence ol 
;tbe beloved object, so that he would with pleasure .cling’ con- 
^ tontly to .him;- but by giving what solace -'or what pleasures 'to ’ 
’thO- object of his love, can her prevent him'during an intercourse 
. I of' equal __ duration, from feeling the "utmost. -^sgust, while he 
' see^ '^;face old -and no longer in its bloom,' with the other things' 
lliat^accqmp^oy it, which are. unpleasant 'even, to hear spoken 
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mucli more so to have actually to do with from an eyer- 
pressiiig necessity ; when he has too to Iceep a suspicious watch 
over himself at all times and in all company, and has to listen 
to unreasonable and extrayagant praises, and reproaches as 
well, which when the lover is sober are intolerable, and w'hen he 
is drunk, are not only intolerable but disgraceful from the 
loathsome and undisguised freedom of his language. 30. Tims 
he that is in love is detrimental and disgusting, but when lie 
ceases to love, he is thenceforth unfaithful towards him who by 
many promises and with many oaths and entreaties he could 
hardly prevail on at that time to endure his troublesome fami- 
liarity in the hope of advantage. But now, when payment 
ought to be rnade^ having i*eceived within himself another 
ruler and master, ^reason and prudence, instead of love and 
madness, he has become another man unknown to his favourite. 
He then demands a return for former favours, reminding him of 
what was done and said, as if he wms talking to the same 
person ; but the other through shame, dares neither say that 
he has become another man, nor is he able to adhere to the 
oaths and promises of the former insensate reign, now that he 
has got possession- of his senses and has become prudent, fear- 
ing lest, by doing the same things as before, he should become 
like what he was, and the same thing again. 40. Hence he 
becomes a runaway, and of necessity a defrauder, who was 
before a lover, and the shell being turned he changes from 
pursuit to flight ; but the other is forced to pursue him with 
indignation and curses, having been ignorant from the very 
beginning that he ought never to have granted favours to one 
that is in love and of necessity out of his senses, but much 
rather to one who is not in love, and in his right mind ; other- 
wise he must necessarily give himself up to one that is unfaith- 
ful, morose, envious, disgusting, detrimental to his property, 
detrimental to his bodily habit, but far more detrimental to the 
cultivation of his soul, than which in truth there neither is nor 
ever will be any thing more precious in the sight of gods and 
,men». It xs right, therefore, my boy, to reflect on these things, 
and to ikiiow that the attachment of a lover is not united with 

' allusion lo a game among olflldreB, in which a shelh white on one 

■ ' ■ on 'the other, was thrown itp' intotliS'''iir;''aria'' aeco^^^^ 

uppermost, on'e set of playmates rani off and the ofhei' i' 
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Soci\ For, my good Fhce'dras,, yoti sensible liow 

iliamelessly both our speeches were composed, as :weli mine as 
that which was read from the book. For, if any generous 
man, and of mild disposition, who is either now in love with, 
or has formerly been enamoured of another like himself, had 
happened to hear ns say that lovers contract violent enmities 
for trifling causes, and are envious of, and detrimental to, their 
favourites, can you suppose that he would do otherwise than 
think he w^'as listening to men brought up among sailors, and 
who had, never witnessed an ingenuous love, and would be far 
from assenting to the censures ^ve cast upon Love 

Film, Probably he would, by Jupiter, Socrates, 

Soar, Out of respect to him, then, and fear of Love himself, 
I am anxious to wash out as it w^ere the brackish taste by a 
sweet speech. And I advise Lysias, too, to write as soon as 
possible, that it is proper, under similar circumstances, to fa* 
vour a lover rather than one who is not in love, 

46, PhcB, You may be well assured that this will be done ; 
for, when you have spoken in praise of the lover, Lysias must 
needs be compelled by me to write another speech on the same 
subject, 

8ocr, This I believe, while you continue the man you are, 

Phm, Speak then with confidence. 

Boer, But where is my boy, to whom I spoke ? that he may 
hear this too, and may not, from not hearing it, hastily grant 
favours to one who is not in love. 

Phm, Here he is always very near to you, whenever you 

want him. 

Socr, Understand then, my beautiful boy, that the former 
speech was that of Phmdrus, son of Pythocles, a man of Myrr- 
hinus ; but that which I am now about to deliver is the speech 
of Stesichorus, son of Euphemus, of Himera. It must begin 
thus : 

The assertion is not true which declares that when a lover 
is present flivour ought rather to be shewn to one who is not 
in love, because the one is mad and the other in his sober 
isenses; 47, For if it were universally true that madness is, 

I evil, the -assertion- would be correct., - But. how- .the greatest 
hl6ssm,gs„-we, have spring from 'madness,, when (granted 'by clL 
Vine bounty. -For the, prophetess at" Delphi, and the priest- 
esse'fe at Dodoua, haye, when mad, 'ddne; many and noble 'ser* 





vices for Greece, hoth. privately and publicly, but in tbeir sobei 
senses, little or nothing. And if we were to speak of the Sybil 
and others, who, employing prophetic inspiration, have cor» 
rectly predicted many things to many persons respecting the 
future, we 'should he too prolix in relating what is known to 
every one. 48. This, however, deserves to be .adduced by way 
of testimony, that such of the ancients as gave tomes to things 
did not consider madness as disgraceful or a cau^ of reproach : 
for they would not have attached this very name ‘ip that most 
noble art by which the future is discerned, and hav# a 

mad art ; but considering it noble -when it happens by ite di. 
vine decree, they gave it this name 5 hut the men of theVpr®- 
sent day, by ignorantly inserting the letter r, have called ^ti 
prophetic art^. Since also with respect to the investigation 
the future by people in their senses, which is made by 
of birds and" other signs, inasmuch as men by means of refier" 
tion, furnished themselves by human thought with intelligenc^ 
and information, they gave it the name of prognosticationv‘^ 
%vhich the moderns, by using the emphatic long 0 , now call 
augury. But how much more perfect and valuable, then, pro- 
phecy is than augury, one name than the other, and one effect 
than the other, by so much did the ancients testify that mad- j 
ness is more noble than sound sense, that %vhich comes from c 
God than that which proceeds from men. 49, Moreo%^er, for / 
those dire diseases and afflictions, which continued in some . 
families in consequence of ancient crimes committed by some 
or other of them, madness springing up and prophesying to 
those to whom it was proper, discovered a remedy, fleeing for 
refuge to prayers and services of the gods, whence obtaining 
purifications and atoning rites, it made him who possessed it 
sound-, both for the present and the future, by discovering to 
Mm, who was rightly mad and possessed, a release from present 
evils. There is a third possession and madness proceeding 
from the Muses, which seizing upon a tender and chaste soul, 
and rousing and inspiring it to the composition of odes and 

E It is impossible, in an English version, to retain Plato’s explanation 
of tbe progressive application of kindred words j if the tmlearned reader 
; can decypher the following "Greek letters he may possibly understand out 
■'axtfcbofs meanings 'naj/fa i& mudmssp the mad tM, pro- 


**' elmariH^f pr’t^m^tkathnj augury. 
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otlier species of poetry^ by adomiBg ihe/oountless deeds of an- 
tiquity, instructs posterity. But he who 'mthdiit'the madness 
of the Muses approaches the gates of poesy under the persua- 
sion that by means of art he can become an efficient poet, both . 
himself fails jn his purpose, and his poetry, being that of a sane 
man, is thrown into the shade by the poetry of such as are mad* 

50. So great and even more noble effects of madness pro- 
ceeding from the gods I am able to mention to you. Let us 
not, therefore, be afraid of this, nor let any argument disturb 
and frighten us so as to persuade us that we ought to prefer a 
sane man as our friend in preference to one who is under the 
influence of a divine impulse ; but let him carry all the victory 
>vheii he was shewn this in addition, that love is sent by the 
gods for no benefit to the lover and the. beloved. But we, on 
the other hand, must prove that such madness is given by the 
gods, for the purpose of producing the highest happiness. ISI’ow 
the proof %vill be incredible to the subtle, but credible to the 
wise. It is necessary, therefore, first' of all to understand the 
truth with respect to the nature of the . soul both divine and 
human, by observing its affections and operations, 51. This 
then is the beginning of the demonstration. 

Every soul is immortal : for whatever is continually moved is 
Immortal ; but' tbat which moves another and is moved by an- 
otherg-when it ceases to move, ceases to live. Therefore that 
only which moves itself, since it does not quit itself, never 
ceases to be moved, but is also the source and beginning of motion 
to all other things that are moved. But a beginning is. uncre- 
ate : for every thing that is created_ must necessarily be created 
from, a beginning, but a beginning itself from nothing whatever ; 
for if a beginning were created from any thing, it would not be 
a "beginning. 52. Since then it is uncreate it must also of 
necessity be indestructible ; for should a beginning perish, it 
could neither itself be ever created from any thing, nor any thing 
else from it, since all things must be created from a beginning. 
Thus then the beginning of motion is that which moves itself': 
and this can neither perish nor he createdj, or all heaven and all 
■creation must collapse and come to a /stand-still, and nevci 
i8»gaih have, any means whereby it may moved and created. 
53; '^ihce then it appears that 'that, •.vthich;’!^; 'moved by itself is 
immortal’;, no -one' will be asliamed';:^d''iay-, 'mat 'this is the very 
essence'; ai'id ‘true, notion' of soul. 'For' ’fveiy body which i* 
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moved from withon&j is sotilless, biit tliat wliicli Is mcvcd from 
vitliiii of itself, possesses a soul, since tMs is the very nature of 
soul. But if this 'be the v^ase, that there is nothing else which 
inoves itself except soul, soul must necessai'iiy be both nncx'eate 
and immortal. This then may siiSice for its immortality. 

But respecting its idea we must speak as follows : what it 
is, would in every way require a divine and lengthened exposi- 
tion to tell, but what it is like, a. human and a shorter one : iu 
this way then we will describe it. 54. Let it then be likened 
to. the combined power of a pair of winged steeds and a 
charioteer. Now the horses and charioteers of the gods are all 
both, good themselves and of good extraction, but all others are 
mixed. Ill the first place, then, our ruling power drives a pair 
of steeds, in the next place^ of these horses it has o,ne that is 
beautiful and noble, and of similar extraction, but the other fvS 
of opposite extraction, and opposite character; our driving 
therefore is necessarily difficult and troublesome. But we 
must endeavour to explain in what respect an animal is called 
mortal or immortal. All soul takes care of all that is without 
soul, and goes about all heaven, appearing at diffierent times in 
different forms. 55. While it is perfect, then, and winged, it 
soars aloft and governs the universe : but when it has lost its 
wings it is borne do-wnward, until it meets with something 
solid, in which having taken up its abode, by assuming an 
earthly body, which appears to move itself by means of its own 
power, the wiiole together is called an animal, soul and body 
compounded, and takes the appellation of mortal. But the 
immortal derives its name from no deduction of reasoning, but 
as we neither see, nor sufficiently understand God, we repre* 
sent him as an immortal animal possessed of soul, and pos- 
sessed of body, and these united together throughout ail timer 
, Let these things,, however, so be and be described as God 
pleases. But let us nowt discover the cause of the loss of the 
wings, why they fall offi from the soul. It is something of the 
following kind ; ^ ‘ , 

55. The natural power of a wing, is to carry up heavy sub> 
stances by raising them aloft to the regions wffiere the race of 
the gods dwells ; and of the parts connected with the body, it 
probably partakes most largely of that which is divine. But 
, that which is divine is beautiful, wise, good, and every thing c( 
that' 'kind* By these then the wings of the soul are chie% 
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fiourislied and increased, bnt ' by ■ wlmt !,s base and Tile, and 
oilier similar contraries, it falls 't-d decay ancl perishes. ^Now 
Ibe miglity chief in heaven, Jupiter, goes first, driving a winged 
chariot, ordering and taking care of all things ; and there 
follows him a host of gods and demons, distributed into eleven 
diTisions, for Yesta remains alone in the dwelling of the gods: 
but of the others all that have been assigned a station as chief 
gods in the number of the twelve, lead in the order to avhich 
they have been severally appointed. 57. But there are many 
delightful sights and paths within heaven among which the 
race of the blessed gods move, each performing his own proper 
work ; and whoso has both will and po’wer accompanies them ; 
for envy stands aloof from the heavenly choir. But when they 
proceed to a banquet and feast, they now ascend by an up-hill 
path to the highest arch of heaven : and the chariots of the 
gods, which from being equally poised are obedient to the 
rein, move easily, but ail others with difficulty; for the horse 
that partakes of vice w-eighs them dowm, leaning and pressing 
heavily towards the-earth, if he happens not to have been well 
trained by his charioteer. Here then the severest toil and trial 
Is laid upon the soul. For those that are called immortal, 
when they reach the summit, proceeding outside, stand on the 
back of heaven, and wiiile they are stationed here, its revolu- 
tion carries them round, and they behold the external regions 
of heaven. 58. But the region above heaven no poet here has 
ever yet sung of, nor ever will sing of, as it deserves. It is, 
however, as follows: for surely I may venture to speak the 
truth, especialiy as my subject is truth. For essence, that 
really exists, colourless, formless and intangible, is visible only 
to intelligence that guides the soul, and around it the family of 
true science have this for their abode. As then the mind of 
deity is nourished by intelligence and pure science, so the mind 
of every soul that is about to receive wffiat properly belongs to 
it, when it sees after a long time that wdiicli is, is delighted, 
and by contemplating the truth, is nourished and thrives, until 
the revolution of heaven brings it round again to the same 
point. And during this circuit it beholds justice herself, it 
beholds temperance, it beholds science, not that to which 
creation is annexed, nor that 'Whlch\ is diilerent In different 
^things of thpse which we call real, but that whiclr is science in 
wliat. really is. And in like manner,- having beheld all other 
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tilings tliat really are, and having feasted on tfiem, it again 
enters into the interior of heaven, and returns home* 59. And 
OB its return, the charioteer having taken his horses to the 
manger, sets ambrosia before them, and afterwards gives them 
nectar to drink. And this is the life of the gods. 

Bat, with respect to other souls, that which best follows 
and imitates a god, raises the head of its charioteer to the 
outer region, and is carried round with the rest in the revela- 
tion, yet is confused by its horses, and scarcely able to behold 
real existences ; but another at one time rises, at another sinks, 
and owing to the violence of the horses, partly sees, and partly 
not. The rest follow, all eager for the upper region, but being 
unable to reach it they are carried round sunk beneath the 
surface, trampling on and striking against each other, in en- 
deavouring to get one before another. Hence the tumult, and 
struggling, and sweating is extreme; and here through the 
fault of the charioteers many are maimed, and many break 
many of their feathers; and all of them having undergone 
much toil depart without having succeeded in getting a. view, 
of that which is, and after their departure they make use of 
the food of mere opinion. 60. And this is the reason for the 
great anxiety to behold the field of truth, where it is ; the pro- 
per pasture for the best part of the soul happens to be in the 
meadow there, and it is the nature of the wing by which the 
soul is borne aloft, to be nourished by it ; and this is a law of 
Adrastiak that whatever soul, in accompanying a deity, has 
beheld any of the true essences, it shall be free from harm 
until the next revolution, and if it can always accomplish this, 
it shall be always free from harm : hut whenever from inability 
to keep up it has not seen any of them, and from meeting with 
some misfortune, has been filled -with oblivion and vice, and 
so weighed down, and from being weighed down has lost its 
wings, and fallen to the earth, then there is a law that this 
soul should not he implanted in any lu’utal nature in. its .first 
generation, but that the soul which has seen most, should 
, enter into the germ of a man who will become a philosopher 
or a lover pf the beautiful, or a votary of the Mu^es and Love ; 
but that the second should enter into the form of a constilu- 
.. lipnarking, or a warrior and commander, the third into that of 
or 'economist, .dr mei^cliarit, the fourth into one 
'* 'That is,/* an iiiovitahle law/* 


%vliO’ loves tlie toil of gymnastic exercises, or wiiO'will be em- 
plojed in iiealiiig tlie body, the' fifth will 'have a prophetic Ife 
or one connected with the mysteries, to the sixth the poetic 
life or some other of those employed in imitation will be best 
adapted, to the seventh a mechanical or agriciiltiiral life, to the 
eighth the life of a sophist or mob-courtier, to the ninth that 
of a tyrant. 6L But among all these, whosoever passes his 
life justly afterwards obtains a better lot, but who unjustly, a 
■ worse one. For to the same place, whence each soul comes, 
it does not return till the expiration of ten thousand years ; for 
it does not recover its wings for so long a period, except it is 
the soul of a sincere lover of wisdom, or of one who has made 
philosophy his favourite^'. But these in the third period of a 
thousand years, if they have chosen this life thrice in succes- 
sion, thereupon depart, with their wings restored ir the three 
thousandth year. But the others, when they have ended their 
first life, are brought to trial ; and being sentenced, some go 
to places of punishment beneath the earth and there suffer for 
their sins, but others, being borne upwards by their sentence 
to some region in heaven, pass their time in a manner worthy 
of the life they have lived in human form. But in the thousandth 
year, both kinds coming back again for the allotment and choice 
of their second life, choose that which they severally please. 
And here a human soul passes into the life of a beast, and from 
a be^t he wdio was once a man passes again into a man. 62. 
B'’or xbe soul which has never seen the truth, cannot come into 
this form : for it is necessary that a man should understand ac- 
cording to a generic form, as it is called, which proceeding from 
many perceptions is by reasoning combined into one. And 
this is a recollection of those things which our soul formerly 
saw when journeying with deity, despising the things which we 
now say are, and looking up to that which really is. Where- 
fore, with justice, the mind of the philosopher is alone furnished 
with wings ; for, to the best of his powei', his memor}’ dwells 
on those things, by the contemplation of which even deity is 
divine. But a man who makes a right use^of such memorials 
'as these, by constantly perfecting himself in, perfect mysteries, 
alone b^c^comes truly perfect. And bykeeping aloof from human 
‘ pitrsuits, and. dwelling on that which' is divine, he is found fault 

^ vaiti^pafftiia'avTos fierk 'So 'in the Gorgias (§ 82) So* 

crates calls philosophy his favourite/’ 
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witli by tbe multitude as out of his senses, but it escapes the 
notice of the multitude that he is inspired 

6S. To this then comes our whole argument respecting the 
fourth kind of madness, on account of which any one, who, on 
seeing beauty in this lower world, being reminded of the true, 
begins to recover his wings, and, having recovered them, longs 
to soar aloft, but being unable to do it^ looks upwards like, a 
bird, and despising things below, is deemed to be afiected with 
madness. Our alignment comes to this then, that this is the 
best of all enthusiams, and of the best origin, both for him 
who possesses and for him who partakes of it, and that he whe 
loves beautiful objects, by having a share of this madness, is 
called a lover. For, as 'we have mentioned, every soul of man 
has, from its very nature, beheld real existences, or it would 
not have entered into this human form ; for it is not easy for 
every one to call to mind former things from the present, neither 
for those who then had but a brief view of the things there, 
nor for those who after their fall hither, were so unfortunate as 
to be turned aside by evil associations to injustice, and so to 
have forgotten the sacred things they formerly beheld. Few 
therefore are left who have sufficient memory. But these, 
when they see any resemblance of the things there, are amazed 
and no longer masters of themselves, and they know not what 
this affection is, because they do not thoroughly perceive it. 
64. Now of justice and temperance and whatever else souls 
deem precious, there is no brightness in the resemblances here, 
but by .means of dull., instruments with difficulty a few only, 
on approaching the images, are able to discern the character of 
‘that which is represented. But beauty was then spienciid to 
look on, when with that happy choir, we in company with 
Jupiter, and others with some other of the gods, beheld that 
blissful sight and spectacle, and were initiated into that which 
may be rightly called the most blessed of all mysteries, which 
we celebrated when 'we were whole and imaffected by the 
evils that awaited us in time to come, and moreover when 
we were initiated in, and beheld in the pure light, perfect, 

I simple, calm, .and blessed visions, being ourselves pure, and as 
‘ ^^hupmasked with this which we now carry about with us and 
; “Villi'. tlie'hody, fettered to it like an oyster to its shell. 

65.' 'Let ''this much -be said, but ofb'egard to menicry, on 
teouEt of which, from a longing for fbrmer things, I have iioW 
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spoicen at greater length than I ought. But with respect to 
beauty, as w'e observed, she both -shone among' things’ there, 
and on our coming hither we found her, through the clearest 
of our senses, shining most clearly. For sight is the keenest 
of our bodily senses, though wisdom is not seen by it. For 
vehement would be the love she would inspire, if she came 
before our sight and shewed us any such clear image of herself, 
and so would all other loveable things ; but now beauty only 
has this privilege of being most manifest and most lovely. 
66. He, then, who has not been recently initiated, or who has 
become corrupted, is not speedily carried hence thither to 
beauty itself, by beholding here that which takes its name from 
it. So that he does not reverence it when he beholds it, but, 
living himself up 'to pleasure, like a beast he attempts to 
mount it and to have intercourse with it, and in his wanton 
advances he is neither afraid nor ashamed of this unnatural 
pursuit of pleasure. But he who has been recently initiated, 
and who formerly beheld many things, when he sees a god- 
like countenance, or some bodily form that presents a good 
imitation of beauty, at first shudders and some of the former 
terrors come over Ifim, then as he looks stedfastly at it, he 
reverences it as a god, and if he did not dread the imputation 
of excessive madness, he would sacrifice to his favourite, as to 
a statue or a god. 67. But after he has beheld it, as commonly 
happens, after shuddering, a change, a sweating and unusual 
heat comes over him. For having received the emanation of 
beauty through his eyes, he has become heated, so that the 
wings that are natural to him are refreshed ; and by his being 
heated, the parts where they grow are softened, which having 
been long closed up through hardness prevented them from 
shooting out. But when this nutriment fiows in, the quill ol 
the wing begins to swell, and makes an effort to burst from 
the root, beneath the whole form of the soul ; for of old it was 
all winged. In this state, then, the whole boils and throbs 
violently, and as is the case with infants cutting their teeth, 
when they are just growing out there is a pricking and sore- 
uess .of the gums, in the same way the soul is affected^ of one 
' win is' beginning to put fo'rth his. wings, it boils' and is sore, 
and' itehes^as it pqts them forth. •• 68* When, therefore, by 
beholding' the beauty of a boy, '''and receiving particles that 
proceed and flow from thence, which are for that reason calle*'^ 
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desire, it becomes refreshed and heated ; it is relieved frcm 
pain and tilled with joy : but when it is separated and becomes 
parched, the orifices of the passages through which the wing 
shoots forth, become closed through drought and shut up the 
germ of the wing. But it being shut in together with desire, 
leaping like throbbing veins, strikes against each passage that 
is shut against it, so that the whole soul, being pricked all 
round, is frantic and in agony ; but again retaining the 
memory of the beautiful one, it is filled with joy. 69. And 
from both these mingled together, it is tormented by the 
strangeness of the affection, and not knowing wdiat to do be- 
comes frenzied, and being in this frantic state it can neither 
sleep at night, nor remain quiet by day, but runs about with 
longing wherever it may hope to see the possessor of the 
beauty. And on beholding him and drawing in fresh supplies 
of desire, it loosens the parts that were closed up, and recover- 
ing breath has a respite from stings and throes, and again for 
the present enjoys this most exquisite pleasure. Wherefore, it 
never willingly leaves him, nor values any one more than the 
beautiful one, but forgets mothers and brothers and friends all 
alike, and if its substance is wasting through neglect, it reckons 
that as of no consequence, and despising all customs and de- 
corums in which it formerly prided itself, it is ready to be a 
slave and to lie down wherever any one will allow it as near as 
possible to the object of its longing. For in addition to its 
reverence for the possessor of beauty, it has found that he is 
the only physician for its severest troubles. 

70. Now this affection, my beautiful boy, you I mean to 
whom I am speaking, men call love, but when yoii hear what 
the gods designate it, you will probably laugh, on account of 
font youth. Some Homerics, I think, adduce out of their 
secret poems two verses on love, of which the second is very 
insolent, and not altogether delicate ; they sing as follows : 

Him mortals indeed call winged Eros, but immortals Pteirqs 
(Flyer) for his fiighty nature 

These verses then, you are at liberty to believe, or not ; how- 
ever, this assuredly is the cause and the condition of lovers. 
Tl'.vNpw when one of the attendants upon Jupiter is seized, he 
ib able- ( 0 |bear with greater firmness the burden of the wing* 

, ’ * I mu inyself indehted to Mr. Wright’s version of this dialogue 
for this happy ttanskfion of these two linei* 




iiaiiiecl god ; but such as are iii the service of Mars and went 
round heaven with him, when they are "caught by Love, and 
think that they are at all injured by the object of their love, are 
!)lood-thirsty, and ready to immolate both theiiiseives and their 
hivourite. And so with respect to each several god, whose 
choir each followed, he spends his life in honouring and imitat- 
ing him to the best of bis power, so long as he remains free 
from corruption, and is living here his first generation ; and in 
this way he associates with and behaves to las beloved and all 
others* 72. Every one, therelbre, chooses his love out of the 
objects of beauty according to his own taste, and, as if he 
were a god to him, he fashions and adorns him lOie a statue, as 
if for the purpose of reverencing him and celebrating orgies in 
his honour. They then that are followers of Jupiter seek for 
some one who resembles Jupiter in his soul, to be the object of 
his love. They therefore consider whether he is by nature a 
lover of wisdom, and fitted to command ; and when, on finding 
one, they have become enamoured of him, they do every thing in 
their power to make him such. If, then, they have not already 
entered upon this study, they now set about it, and learn it 
from whatever source they can, and themselves pursue it ; and 
by endeavouring to discover of themselves the ..nature of their 
own deity, they succeed by being compelled to look stedfastly on 
their god, and when they grasp him with their memory, being 
inspired by him, they receive from him their manners and pur- 
suits, as far it is possible for man to participate of deity* 
73. And considering the object of their love as the cause of 
ail this, they love hini still more, and if they have drawn their 
inspiration from Jupiter, like the Bacchanals, they pour it 
into the soul of their beloved, and make him as much as possi« 
ble resemble their owm god. But such as attended Juno seek 
after a royal favourite, and when they have found one, they act 
towards Mm in precisely the same manner. And such as at™ 
tended Apollo, and each of the other gods, following the exam- 
ple of their several deities, desire that their favourite may have 
a corresponding character, and when they have gained such an 
one, both by imitation on their o-wn pai-t, and by persuading 
and alluring their favourite^ they lead him, to the peculiar pur- 
suit and character of that godjTipt^' indeed* by employing envy 
or'.iBiberal severity towards the&b’fHyhu^^^ but endeavouring 
hf every means in their powef io'fead him'to a perfect rescp^* 
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blaiice of themselves and their god, they act accordingly* 
74. A zeal, then, on the part of those who truly love, and” an 
initiation, as I call it, if they succeed in what they desire, so 
bea-utiful and blessed, falls to the lot of the beloved one at the 
hands of him that is maddened by love, if only he be won. Bui 
he that is won, is won in the following manner. 

As in the beginning of this account I divided each soul into 
three parts, two 'of them having the form of horses, and the 
third that of a charioteer, so let us still maintain that division : 
but of the horses, one, we said, %vas good and the other not : 
what however is the virtue of the good one, or the vice of the 
bad one, ^ye have not yet explained, but must now” declare. 
That one of them, then, which is in the nobler condition, is in 
form erect, finely-moulded, high-necked, hook-nosed, white- 
coloured, black-eyed, a lover of honour, with temperance and 
modesty, and a companion of true glory, without the w'hip is 
driven hj word of command and voice only : the other, on the 
other hand, is crooked, thick set, clumsily put together, strong" 
necked, short- throated, flat-faced, black-coloured, gray-eyed, 
hot-blooded, a companion of insolence and swaggering, shaggy 
about the ears, deaf, scarcely obedient to whip and spur toge- 
ther, 7o. Wften, therefore, the charioteer beholds the love- 
hispiring sight, his whole soul becoming heated by sensation, 
he is filed with irritation and tlie stings of desire, the horse that 
is obedient to the charioteer, then as ever, overpowered by shame 
restrains himself from leaping on the beloved object : but the 
other, no longer heeds either the whip or the spurs of the 
charioteer, but bounding forward is carried violently along, 
and giving every kind of trouble to his yoke-fellow and the 
charioteer, compels them to hurry to the favourite, to in- 
' dulge in the delights of love. They at first resist from indig- 
nation at being compelled to such a dreadful and lawless 
coin:‘se : but at length, when there is no end to the evil, they 
go. on as they are led, having submitted and consented to do what 
they are ordered ; and now they come up to him and behold 
the gleaming countenance of the favourite. 76. But the memory 
of the charioteer when he beholds him is carried back to the 
of .absolute beauty, and again sees her 'together with 
- ! standing' on'a'chaste, pedestal. . And, on ' beholding, ; 

' ^ It^, shndders, 'and' awe-‘str-uck falls down backward, and at' the ; 
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same tirae is compelled to draw back the reins so violently^ ass 
to throw both the horses on their haunches, the one indeed 
willingly, from Ms not resisting, hut the insolent one very 
much against his will. When they have withdrawn to sonie 
distance, the former through shame and amazement drenches 
the whole soul with sweat, but the other, having got rid of the 
pain which he suffered from the bit and the fall, when he has 
scarcely recovered his breath, bursts out into passionate revil 
ings, vehemently reproaches the charioteer and his yoke-fellow, 
for having abandoned their station and compact from cowardice 
and effeminacy. And again compelling them against their 
wills to approach, he with difficulty yields to their entreaties 
to defer it to a future time. 77. But when the time agreed on 
comes, reminding them who pretend to forget it, plunging, 
neighing, and dragging forward, he compels them again to 
approach the favourite for the same purpose. And when they 
are near, bending down his head and extending his spear, he 
champs the bit and drags them on with wantonness. But 
ij |5 the charioteer being affected as befoz’ej though more strongly, 

as if he w-ere failing back from the starting rope, pulls back 
the bit w'ith still greater violence from the teeth of the insolent 
horse, and covers his railing tongue and jaws%ith blood, and 
forcing his legs and haunches to the ground, tortures him with 
pain. 78. But when by being often treated in the same way, 
the vicious horse has laid aside his insolence, being humbled 
he henceforth follows the directions of the charioteer, and when 
he beholds the beautiful object, he swoons through fear. So 
that it comes to pass, that thenceforth the soul of the lover 
follows its favourite with reverence and awe. Since then he is 
worshipped with all observance as if he were a god, not by a 
lover who feigns the passion, but who really feels it, and since 
he is by nature inclined to friendship, he directs his affection 
to accord with that of his worshipper, even though in past 
times he may have been misled by his associates or some 
others, who told him that it was disgraceful to allow a lover to 

» approach him, and he may for this reason have rejected his 

lover, yet in process of time his age and destiny induce him to 
,, ' admit his lover, to familiarity. ■. ■7d.'‘;S'or .surely it was never 

; ' ' ' -'decreed' by fate, that the evil should be a friend to the evil, or 

:■ . the ‘gpod 'not- a friend to the good. .'"When, /therefore, he has 

.admitted 'Mm and accepted >his conversation and society, the 
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benevolence of the lover being brought into close contact 
astonishes the' beloved, when he perceives that all his other 
friends and relatives together exhibited no friendship at all to- 
wards him in comparison with his inspired friend* But ^vhen 
he has spent some time in doing this, and has approaciied 
m near as to come in contact in the gymnastic schools and 
other places of social intercourse, then the fountain of that 
stream to wdiich Jupiter, when in love with Ganymede, gave 
the name of desire, streaming in great abundance upon the 
lover, partly sinks into him, and partly flows out from him 
when he is full. And as a wind or any sound rebounding 
from smooth and hard substances, is borne back again to the 
place from whence it proceeded, sg this stream of beauty, 
flowing back again to the beautiful one through the eyes, by 
which way it naturally enters the soul, and having returned 
thither and fledged itself anew% refreshes the outlets of the 
feathers, and moves him to put forth wings, and in turn Alls 
the soul of the beloved one with love. 80. Accordingly be is 
in love, but with whom he knows not ; neither is he aware 
nor is lie able to tell what has happened to him, but like a person 
w'ho has caught a disease in the eyes from another, he is unable 
to assign the ca^se, and is not aware that he beholds liimself in 
his lover, as in a mirror. And when the lover is present, he 
is freed from pain in the same way as the lover is ; but, when 
he is absent, he in turn longs for him in the same manner that 
he is longed for, possessing love’s image, love returned; but he 
calls it and considers it to be not love but friendship. ' And he 
desires, in the same way as the lover, though more feebly, to 
see, to touch, to kiss, to lie down with him ; and, as is probable, 
he soon afterw'ards does all this, 81 . In this lying down 
together, then, the unbridled horse of the lover has something 
to say to its charioteer, and begs to be allowed some small en- 
joyment in recompence for his many toils, but the same horse 
of the flivourito has nothing to stiy, but ‘swelling with love 
and in doubt, embraces -the lover, and kisses, him as he would 
, kiss a very dear friend, and when they are laid, down together* 
^he m ‘Unable to refuse, as far as in ’his power, to ; gratify' Ms 
ddVer’ in, whatever he requires. But Ms yoke-fellow, together 
‘"'With'ibe charioteer^ resists this familiarity with shame and rea- 
- 14 ' theh, the''- better ^ par of their mind have prevailed 

sa'aB'tb'l'^ad them, to a wel^ regulated mode of living and pbi»* 



* 

Josoplij, they pass their life here in Miss and concord, having ob- 
tained tile mastery over themselves, and being orderly, through 
having brought into subjection that part of the soul in which vice 
was engendered, and having set free that in which was virtue : 
and when they depart this life, becoming winged and light, they 
have been victorious in one of the three truly Olympic con » 
tests, a greater good than which neither human prudence nor 
divine madness can possibly bestow on man. 82. If, however, 
they have adopted a coarser and less philosophic mode of liv- 
ing, yet still honourable, but perhaps in a ht of drunkenness 
or some other thoughtless moment, their two unbridled beasts 
finding their souls unguarded, and bringing them together to 
one place, have made and consummated that choice which 
most men deem blissful; and having once consummated it 
they continue to practise it for the future, though rarely, in 
that they are doing what is not approved by their whole mind. 
These too, then, pass their life dear to each other, but less so 
than the others, both during the period of love and after it, 
thinking that they have both given to and received from each 
other the strongest pledges, which it were impious to vio- 
late, and so at any time become alienated. 8e3. But in the 
end, without wings indeed, yet making an effort to become 
winged, they quit the body, so as to carry ofi^ no triffing prize 
of impassioned madness : for there is a law that those who 
have already set out in the heavenward path should never 
again enter on darkness and the paths beneath the earth, but 
that,, passing a splendid life, they should be happy walking 
with each other, and that, for their love’s sake, whenever they 
become winged, they should be winged together. 

These so great and divine things, my boy, will the affection 
of a lover confer on you. But the familiarit}^ of one who is 
not in love, being mingled with mortal prudence, and dispens- 
ing mortal and niggardly gifts, generating in the beloved soul 
an. illiberality which is praised by the multitude as virtue, will 
cause it to be tossed about the earth and beneath the earth for 
nine thousand years, devoid of intelligence. 84. To thee, be- 
loved Love, this recantation, the most beautiful and the best, 
.according' to my ability,' is, presented -and duly paid, both in 
other 'respects and by Certain poetical, phrases, of necessity, 
adorned lor the sake .of Fhk;drus. ;-'’But;do thou, pardoning my 
former "speocli^^ and graciooslv ..accepting this, propTioiislj au«l 
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take from me the art of love ‘which tlioa hast 
gifd'E me, nor maim it in thy wrath, bi'Jt grant that' even more- 
than now I may be honoured by the beautiful. And if, in oiif 
former speech, PInedrus and I have said any thing offensive to 
thee, blaming Lysias as the author of the speech, make him 
desist from such speeches in future, and convert him to philo- 
sophy, as his brother Poiemarchus has been converted, so that 
this lover of his may no longer remain neutral as now, but 
may wholly devote his life to love, in conjunction with philo- 
sophic discourses. 

'PJm. I join with you in praying, Socrates, that if this is better 
for us, so it may be., 85. But I have been long wondering at 
your speech, how much more beautiful you have made it? than 
the former one ; so that I am afraid that Lysias will appear to 
me but poor, even if he should be willing to produce another in 
opposition to it. For only the other day, my admirable friend, 
one of our public men, as he was attacking him, upbraided 
him with this very thing, and throughout the whole of his at- 
tack called him a writer of speeches. Perhaps, therefore, for 
ambition’s sake he will refrain from writing any more. 

Sock The opinion you express, my youth, is ridiculous ; 
and you very much mistake your friend, if you imagine him to 
be so easily frightened. Perhaps, too, you think that his assail- 
ant really meant what he said. 

86, F/icc. He seemed to do so, Socrates ; and you are doubt- 
less yourself aware, that the most powerful and considerable 
men in a city are ashamed to write speeches, and to leave their 
own compositions behind them, through fear of the opinion of 
posterity, lest they should he called sophists. 

Sock It has escaped your notice, Phsedrus, that the proverb 
sweet bend^’ is derived from that long bend in the Nile: 
and as well as the bend, it escapes your notice, that these pub- 
lic men who think most highly of themselves are most fond of 
writing speeches, and of leaving their compositions behind 
them ; and moreover, whenever they wite a speech, they so 
love its supporters, that they prefix . their names who on each 
occasion cpmmend them. 

.87 How do you mean ? for, I don’t understand you, ' 

. SoifK Bon’t you understand, that at the beginning of a states- 
the nanid of its supporter is written first. • 







Socr. “ Approved/^ I tlimk'the'-writmg itself says, ^*hf tlie 
council, .or tke people, or botlif^'and be who proposed speak- 
ing very pompously of and extolling, himself, namely the com- 
poser, after this makes a. speech so. as' to display Ins own wisdom 
to his supporters, sometimes making a very long composition* 
Does this appear to you to be any thing else than a written 
speech „ 

Phm, It does not to me, 

88. Socr> If, then, it happens to be approved, the composer 
goes home from the theatre delighted. But if it should be rubbed 
out, and he debarred from writing speeches, and from the dig- 
nity of an author, both he and his friends take it greatly to 
heart. 

PIim» Just so, 

Socr. It is clear, then, that they do not despise this practice, 
but admire it exceedingly. 

Pkm, Certainly. 

Socr, What then, when an orator or a king has proved 
himself competent to assume the power of a Lyciirgus, or a 
Solon, or a Darius, and to becoma immortal as a speech-writer 
in a .state, does he not deem himself . godlike, while he is yet 
alive, and .do not -posterity think the, very same of Ills writings? 

Pkm, Just so. 

^ ' 89*. Socr. Do you -think then that any person of this .sort, 
however ill-disposed he may be towards Lysias, would upbraid 
him merely because he is a writer ?■ 

' Pkm, It does not -seem probable from what you say ; for in 
that case, as it appears, he would upbraid his own passion. ' 

Socr, This, then, must be clear- to every one, that -the mere 
writing of speeches is not disgraceful. 

PIm , ' Why should it be ? 

Soar, But this I think now is disgraceful, not to express 
and write them 'well, but shamefully and ill, 

Pkm, Clearly so. 

Socr, What then is the method of writing well or ill ?' Have 
we not , occasion, Phsedrus, to enquire about this from ' Lysias 
or- some one else, who has at some time or other written or 
means .'to .write, either a political •; or private composition; in 
as ' a ■ poet, or without metre .as , a .prose- writer ? 

Do you ask, If we haveyaccasibn? .Dor what purpose 
ill the world should any onedivei-'h#’for':.the sake of pleasures 



li cannot e?eii 

whicli is the case 


ju. oot? . yve nave leisure, however, as it seems : and more 
over the grasshoppers, while, as is their wont in the heat of the 
hay, they are singing over our heads and talking with one aim. 
ther, a^ppear to me to be looking down upon us. If, then 
they should see ns too, like most men, not conversing at mid- 
day, but falling asleep and lulled by them, through indolence 
of mmd, they would justly laugh us to scorn, thinkina- that 
sortie slaves or other had come to them in this retrSit, in 
order like ^eep to take a mid-day sleep by the side of the 
foimtam. Lut if they see us conversing, and sailing by them, 
as if they were Syrens, unenchanted, the boon which they have 
frern the gods to confer upon men, they will perhaps out of 
admiration bestow upon us. 

tn ^ I not 

to have heard of it, as it seems. “ . 

Socr. \et It IS not proper that a lover of the Muses should 
not have heard of things of this kind. It is said, then, that 
j grasshoppers_were men before the Muses were born; 

were born, and song appeared, some 
were so overcome by jileasure, that 
&ey neglected to eat and drink, until they 

I'lom these the race of grasshoppers 

ig, having received this boon from tlie Muses, 

from the time of their 

sin^ng without food and without * 
, .. I go to the 
those here honoured eanli of 
•ming Terpsichore of ■ those who 

tPV ninVfa. 4 .^ 1, 


these I 

but that when the Muses 
of the men of that time 
through singing 
died unawares. 91 
afterwards surun^, I 

* ■ X. * *■ V.VX.. .\/X4.4.C3. A 

that they should need no nonnshinent fr 

birth, but should continue 

drink till they died, and that after that they should 
Muses and inform them who of f ' ' 

them. Therefore by infori "" 

honpur her in the dance they make them dearer to her 
frrato they inform of her votaries in love ; and so all the rest in 
a similar manner, according to the kind of honour lielonging to 
e^h. But the eldest. Calliope, and next to her tfrauia, they 
teU of those who pass their lives in philosophy, and honour 
* f these most of all tile Musel being conver- 

both divine and human, pout 
we beautiful strains. For many reasons, therefore. 






Ph{e, We should con verse j mdeed,' ' 

Soar. Tlierefore, as we lately proposed to consider, we should- 
. enquire in what consists a correct method of speaking* and 
writing, and in what not, 

P/u?, Evidently. 

92, Soc'/\ Is it not, then, essential, in order to a good and 
beautiful speech being made, that the mind of the speakei 
should know the truth of the subject on which he is about to 

speak? ■ ■ 

I have heard say on this subject, my dear Socrates, 
that it is not necessary for one who purposes to be an orator to 
leam what is really just, but what would appear so to the mul- 
titude, "who will have to judge ; nor what is really good or 
beautiful, but what will appear so: for that persuasion pro- 
ceeds from these, and not from truth. 

^ocr. We ought not to reject a saying which wise men 
utter, ^but should consider W’hether they say any thing ■worth 
attending to. Wherefore w^e must not pass by what you have 
now said. 

<!' ^3. Phcs, You are right. 

Socr, Let us then consider it as follows. 

Ph(&, Ho'w? 

i I should persuade you to purchase a horse 

f foi* the purpose of repelling enemies, but both of us should be 
I , ignorant^what a horse is, suppose, however, I did happen to 

■.;'V know this much, that Phsedrus believes a horse to be that 

tame animal 'i;vhich has the longest ears. 

Ph(^, That would be lidiculous indeed, Socrates, 

Socr, Wait a moment : if I should earnestly persuade you, 
by composing a speech in praise of the ass, calling him a horse, 
and asserting that it is well worth while to purchase this beast 
both for domestic purposes and for military service, that he is 
useful to fight irom, and able to carry baggage, and seryiceablo 
j '■ in many other respects. 

; Pkm, This, now, would be perfectly ridiculous. 

Socr, But IS it not better that a friend should be ridiculous, 
than dangerous and mischievous? 
ff?;!'/’ Pte*. Clearly so. ^ 

.'jh. ' 9i.\Socr. When ^ an orator, therefore,; who is ignorant -of 
■ij:;,' ^ good and eyil, having found _ a city that is likewise so, 

An expression taken from Eomet, IMa4, lii 66’ 
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deavours to persuade it, not by celebrating tlie praises of an 
ass's shadow®, as, if it were a horse, but of evil, as If it were 
good, and having studied the opinions of the multitude should 
persuade them to do evil instead of good, 'what kind of fruit do 
you suppose rhetoric will afterwards reap from such ? sowing? 

Fh(B, By no means a good one. 

Socr, But have Ave not, my good friend, reviled the art of 
speaking more roughly than is proper ? for she may, perhaps, 
say: “ Wh}^, sirs, do you talk so foolishly ? For I compel no 
one who is ignorant of the truth to learn how to speak : but if 
my advice is worth any thing, when he has acquired that, he 
then has recourse to me. This, then, I insist on, tliat without 
me one wdio knows the truth wdll not for all that be able to 
persuade by art/’ 

Phee. Will she not speak justly, in asserting this r 

95. Soar. I admit it, at least if the arguments that assail 
her testify tliat she is an art. For I think I have heard some 
arguments coming up and insisting that she lies and is not an 
art, but an inartistic trick. But a genuine art of speaking, 
says the Spartan, without laying hold of truth, neither exists, 
nor ever can exist hereafter. 

■PhcB. "We must have these arguments, Socrates; so bring 
them forward and examine what they say, and in what manner, 

Socr, Come hither then, ye noble creatures, and persuade 
Phaedrus wuth the beautiful children, that, unless he has suf- 
ficiently studied philosophy, he will never be competent to 
speak on any subject whatever. Let Ph redr us answer then. 

Phm, Put your questions. 

Soc7\ Must not then rhetoric in general be an art that deads 
the soul by means, of argument, not only in courts of justice, 
and other public assemblies, but also in private, equally with 
respect to trivial and important matters ? and is its right use 
at all more valued when employed about grave than about 
trilling things ? What have you heard said about this ? 

96, Phm, By Jupiter, nothing at all of this kind ; but it is 
for the most part spoken and written according to art in 
Judicial trials, and it is spoken also in popular assemblies ; but 
I have never heard any thing further. 

’ ■ 'Socr. ''What, have you heard only^ of the rhetorical arts of 
A proverb Cleaning ** a thing of no value.** See $iucla$ ump 



Westor and Ulysses^ which they composed during theil leisure 
in liium, and; have you never heard , of those by Palamedes? 

And, by Jupiter, I have not even heard of those by 
^ make Gorgias a Nestor, or Thrasymachus 
and 1 heodorus a Ulysses. 

Soar. Perhaps I do. But let us pass over these ; do you 
say however; m courts of justice what do adversaries da 
they not contradict each other ? or what shall we say 
That very thing. 

Soar. And respecting'’the just and unjust } 

PhcB. Yes. 

Soar. Will not he, then, who accomplishes this by art, make 
the same thing appear to the same persons, at one time just, 
and, when he pleases, unjust? ’ 

>;/:■ /Uow not^? ■ 

Soar. And in a popular assembly the same things seem to 
the state at one time good, and at another the contrary ? 

Just so. 

07. Sor". And do we not know that the Eleatic Palamedes p 
spoke hy art in such a manner that the same things appeared 
to his hearers similar and dissimilar, one and many, at rest 


^oer. The art, then, of arguing on both sides has not only to 
do with courts of justice and popular assemblies, but as it 
seems, it must be one and the same art, if it is an art, with 
respect to all subjects of discourse, by which a man is able to 
make all things appear similar to each other so far as they are 
capable of being made appear so, and to drag them to lio-Iu-, 
when another attempts to make them appear similar and con- 
ceals his attempt. 

What mean you by this ? 

Soar. I think it will be evident if we enquire as follows ; 
Does deception more frequently occur in things that diffei 
much or little ? « ^ - 

PAcf. In things that differ little. 

Soar. But by changing your position gradually, you will 
moro easily escape detection In going to the opposite side, than 
, by doing so rapidly. , 

ScMiast obsems, he means Zem of the 

mend o|i rarmeniues 
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98. Pha. How not? .11 

iocr. It is necessary, then, that he who means to decel/e 
arXr but not be deceived himself, should be able to dis- 
Sguish with accuracy the similarity and dissimilarity of things. 

Phm. It is indeed necessary. , * 1 , » , 1 , r v 

Socr. Will he be able, then, if ignorant of the truth of each 
particular thing, to discern the smaller or greater similarity of 
the thing of which he is ignorant, in other things . 

£: lrr£; ^ero,.. a., i. 4.. or .i,o» ....o 

have formed opinions contrary to the truth and aie deceit ed, 
this error has found its way in by means of certain resemblances. 
99. Ph(B. It doubtlessly does happen so._ _ , „ , . 

Soar. Is it possible, then, that one, who is ignorant of 
is the nature of each particular thing, should have sufccient 
art to bring over any one by degrees by leading him thiough 
means of resemblances, from each several truth to its opposite,, 
or himself to escape from being so led ? 

Fh(8» Never, , . i 4 I * 

Socr. He therefore, my friend, who does not know tht 
truth, but hunts after opinions, will, as it appears, produce but 
a ridiculous" and inartistic art of speaking. 

Phm. It seems so. , v. ^ ^ 

Boer, Are you willing, then, in the speech of 
you have with you, and in those which' I ^delivered, to look los 
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udtminge if tbis took place. And I claim, not for this reason 
to fail in my request, because I do not 'happen to be one ol 
yonr lovers : for they repent”— 

Socr. Stop. We are to say, then, in what he errs, and acts 
iimrtistically : are we not ? 

Phw. Yes. 

Socr. Now is it not plain to every one, that in some things 
of this kind we are agreed, on others at variance ? 

Ph6B. I think I understand what you mean; but explair 
yourself still more clearly. .. 

Socr. When any one pronounces the word iron or silver, do 
we not all understand the same thing ? 

Ph(B» Assuredly. 

Soot, But what when any one pronounces the word just, or 
good ? are w'e not carried different %vays, and do we not difier 
both with one another and with ourselves ? . 

Certainly. 

Socr, In some things, therefore, we agree, in others not. 

PhcB, Just so. 

Socr, In which class of things, then, are we more easily 
deceived ? and in which of the two has rhetoric greater powder? 

PIw, Clearly in that in which we are easily led astray. 

102. Boor, He, therefore, W'ho means to pursue the art of 
rhetoric, ought first of all to have distinguished these methodi- 
cally, and to have discovered a certain character of each species ; 
both of that in which the generality of men must necessarily 
be led astray, and of that in which that is not the case. 

PkiB. He who has attained to this, Socrates, will have 
devised a noble classification of species. 

Boor, Then, I think, when he comes to each particular case, 
he ought not to be at a loss, but should perceive quickly to 
which of the two classes the subject, on which he is going to 
speak, belongs. 

Pkm. How not? 

Boer. What then with respect to Love ? shall we say that he 
belongs to things doubtful, or to such as are not so ? 

‘Pfm. To things doubtful, surely; otherwise do you think 
, he ’.would have allowed you ^ to say what you Just now. said 
ibouthim, that he is both a mischief 'to; the beloved and the 
lover,, and 'again, that he is. the greatest of blessings ? 

'Yoti speak admirably* ^ But teE me this too, for from 


being carried' away by enttiusiasm, I do not quite remembeir 
whether I deiaed love at the begiiming of my speech* ■ 

Ph(B, By Jupiter you did, and with wonderful accuracy. 

103. Socr. Alas; how much more artistic in speech-making 
do you say the nymphs of Acheloiis and Pan son of Mercury 
are than Lysias son of Cephalus 1 Or am I wrong, and did 
Lysias too, in the beginning of his love-speech, compel us to 
conceive of Love, as some one particular thing, which he wished 
it to be, and then complete 'all the rest of his speech in accord- 
ance with this ? Are you willing that we should read over 
again the beginning of his speech ? 

If you wish it ; though what you seek is not there. 

8o€}\ Bead, howevex*, that I may hear him in person. 

104. F/ice» You are well acquainted with the state of my 
affairs, and I think you have heard, that it would be for our 
advantage if this took place. And I claim, not for this reason 
to fail in my request, because I do not happen to be one of 
your lovers : for they repent of jthe benefits they have conferred, 
as scon as their desires cease.” 

Socr, He seems to be far indeed from doing what we are 
seeking for, since in making his speech he attempts to swim 
backwards, with his face uppermost, not setting out f om the 
beginning, but from the end, and he begins wdth what Ine lover 
would say to his favourite at the close of his speech. Have I 
said nothing to the purpose, Phsedrus, my dear friend ? 

Fk(B. It is indeed, Socrates, the end of the subject about 
•which he is speaking, 

105. Soc}\ But what as to the rest? do not the other parts 
of the speech appear to have been put together at random? 
or does it appear that what is said in the second place ought 
from any necessity to have been placed second, or any thing 
else that he said ? For it seems to me, who however know 
nothing about the matter, that the writer has without any 
scruple said whatever came uppermost, But do you know of 
any rule in speech- writing, in conformity to which he disposed 
his sentences in the order he has done one after another ? 

. ' .‘Pk0. You are pleasant, in supposing that I am able to see 
through his compositions so accurately. 

But_ ibis at least I think you will ’allow, that every 
speech '.'ought to be put together, like a living creature, with a 
body.; of ItS' as to be neither without head, nor withmil 
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feet, to hare both a middle -and extremities^ desenbeej pro 
portionately to each other and to the whole. 

1 06, Plim, How not? ' ■ 

Soar, Consider, then, your friend’s speech, whether it is sc 
or otherwise; and you will find that it is in no respect difierenC 
item the efugram which some say is inscribed on the tomb oi 
.Micias the Phrygian. 

Ph(d. What is it, and wliat is there remarkable in it ? 

Soen It is as follows ; 

X am a maiden of brass and I lie on Midas’s sepulclire 
So long as water flows and tail trees flourish, ^ 

Hemainiiig here on the tomb of Midas, 

X irvill tell all passers by, that Midas is buried here.’* 

lhat it makes no difierence which line is put first or last, you 
must perceive, I think. 

You are jesting at our speech, Socrates. 

107. So^. That you may not be angry, then, we will have 
done with this ; (though it appears to me to contain very many 
examples, which any one might examine with advantage, so 
long as he does not at all attempt to imitate them ;) and 'let us 
proceed to the two other speeches; for there was something in 
hem, I think, fit to be looked into by those who wish to ex- 
amine into the subject of speeches. 

Pkw, What do you mean ? 

Soar., Tliey^were in a manner opposed to each other. Fox 
one said that favour ought to be shewn to a person that is in 
love, the other to a person that is not in love. 

Pliw, And this, most strenuously. 

Soar. I thought you were going to say, with truth, madly. 
However, this is the very thing I was seeking for. For we 
said that love was a kind of madness, did we not > 

Yes. 
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f"fi representing the passion of !o%’e, pro- 

bably lighting on some truth and perhaps carried offelsewliere 
we compounded a speech not altogether improbable, and 
sang a land of mythical hymn, in a seemly and devotional 
manner, in honour of my lord and thine, Ph^drus We « 
guardian of beautiful boys. . i^o.e, the 

P/io. And one by no means unpleasant to me to hear 
;* endeavour to find out, then, from the speech 

itsdfi '"'as able to pass from censure to praise. 

What mean you by this ? 

109. Socr. To me it appears that in all other respects we 
have leally been jesting ; but as regards the two methods'! that 
are seen m these casually uttered speeches, if any one could 
apprehend their power by art, it would be by no means an 
unwelcome cii-cumstance. 

Pha. '\Vhat methods are these ? 

Socr. The one is to see under one aspect and to hriiio' to- 
gether under one general idea, many things scattered in various 
places, tha , by defining each, a person may make it cleai Xt 
the subject is that he wishes to discuss, as just now with re- 

denned, whether it was well or 
ill descnbed ; at all events for that reason my speech M^as 
abxe to attain perspicuity and consistency. 

Phw, And what is the other method you speak of, So- 
crates, t ...■ 

110. The being able, on the other hand, to separate 

species, by joints, as nature points out. 
Md not to attempt to break any part, after the manner of an un- 
^illul cook; but as, just now, my two speeches comprehended 
mental deiangement under one common class. But as from one 
body there spring two sets of members bearing the same name 
one called the left the ' other the right, so m/spceches hatw 
considered mental derangement as naturallv one class in us" 
to divide the left part, did not leave 
^™.«ntil having found in its members a kind 
ot left-handed love, it reviled it deservedly: hut the other 

a kTn^^nf right hand side of madness, and having found 
A Ibpd of love beanng the same name as the former, but 

the commended it as the cause of 

WTO greatest, blessings to UlS*, ' . • 

::«The>ffo;roethods 8re «Mnt,^on" and ‘Mivisdon,*’ aftemards 
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11 L PIm, You ^peak most truly. ■ 

(■ Soar. For my part, Phsedrus, I am-' not only mjself a lover 

of these divisions and generalisations,- in order that I may be 
, able both to speak and think ; but if I perceive any one else 

' able to comprehend the one and the many, as they are in 

nature, him follow behind as in the footsteps of a god**.’* 
I But whether I designate those who are able to do this, rightly 

t or not, God knows, however I have hitherto called them dialec- 

ticians. But now, tell me by what name ought we to call those 
who take lessons from you and Lysias? is this that art of 
speaking, by the use of which Thrasymachus and others have 
become able speakers themselves, and make others so who are 
willing to bring presents to them, as to kings ? 

PJkb, They are indeed royal men, yet not skilled in the 
particulars about wdiich you enquire. However you appear to 
me to call tliis method rightly, in calling it dialectical ; but the 
rhetorical appears to me still to escape us. 

112. Socr. How say you? A fine thing indeed that must be, 
which is destitute of this and can be apprehended by art. 
It must on no account be neglected by you and me ; but we 
must consider -what is the remaining part of rhetoric. 

Phcs. There are indeed very many things, Socrates, which 
¥OU wdl! find in the books written on the art of 
Som\ You have reminded me very opportunely, The ex- 
ordium, I think, must first be spoken at the beginning of tlie 
speech. You mean these, do you not? the refinements of 
the art? 

Phm Yes. 

Soc7\ And secondly a kind of narration, and evidence to 
support it; thirdly, proofs ; fourthly, probabilities ; and I think 
that a famous Byzantian tricker-out of speeches mentions con- 
fuination and after-confirmation. 

P/icc. Do you mean the excellent Tlieodorus ? 

So€9\ I do. He says, too, that refutation and aftei'-refuta- 
tion must be employed botii in accusation and defence. And 
must we not adduce the most illustrious Parian, Even us, who 
first discovered subordinate intimations and bye-praises? and 
some say that he put into ^ metre ' bye-censures, to assist the 
memory,; for he is a wise -mah. ’ But shall we suffer 
Yisias and’Gorgias to sleep, who, found out "that probabilitieB 
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‘■‘"'i ^y force of words 
make small things appear great, and great things small and 
new things old, and the contrary new, and who "discovered a 
fp, tf^wf “ infinite prolixity on all sub 

STltdSLt'U’ “““‘“s «' 

Phce. Most wisely, Prodicus. 

mention Hippias? for I think our 
-ilran friend was of the same opinion with him. 

Phis. Why not.!* 

m/thn;i we describe Polus’s new-fangled 

method of speaking, as his reduplication of words, his sen- 
t^ences, his similitudes, and the words which Licymnius made 
him a present of, in order to produce a graceful dLion. 

tlifog of thk Sr‘ of Protagoras, Socrates, some- 

Socr. His was a correctness of diction, mv bov and mar,,, 
other fine things besides, but in the art of dragging ’in speeches 
to excite commiseration for old age and poverty? tL chalce 
donian hero appears to me to have carried off the palm He 
was moreover a powerful man to rouse the an-e. of S”muS 
tude.aud apmj when enraged, to soothe them by enchantment 
, s he used to say ; he was most skilful in raising and removing 
cdunmies, on any ground whatever. But all seem to agr^e if 
opinion with respect to the conclusion of speeches, to 

summarily reminding the hearers at 
the onclusion of the several thin^ that have^been S. ’ 

_i 10. i,ocr. 1 mean that, and now consider if you have anv 
£! of speaking. ^ ^ 

SnZ' r worth mentioning. 

hifrin tt plfr r*' these 
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Phm« Explain wlmt you mean, 

Socn Teli me tlien : If any one.' should go to your friend 
EryxiinachuSj or his father Acumen us, and should say, I 
know how to apply such things to the bod}^ as will make it 
warm or cold, as I please, and if I think proper, I can produce 
Tomitings, and again purgings, and many other tilings of the 
kind, and as I know these things I consider myself a physician, 
and that I can make any one else so, to whom I impart the 
knowledge of these particulars what do you think they woula 
say on hearing this ? 

Phm. What else, but ask him if he knew besides to what per- 
sons, and when, and how far, he ought to do each of these things ? 

1.16, 8ocr, If then, he should say, ‘‘Not in the least; but I 
expect that he who should learn these things from me, would 
be able to do what you ask r” 

, Phm* He would say, I think, that the man is mad ; and that, 
haTing heard from some book or other, or having met with 
certain drugs, he fancies that he has become a physician, though 
he knows nothing at all about the art. 

Poor* But what if any one were to go to Sophocles and 
Euripides, and teli them, that he. knew how to make very long 
speeches on a trifling subject, and very short ones on a great 
subject, and whenever be pleased, piteous .and contrariwise, ter- 
rible and threatening speeches, and other things of the kind, 
and that by teaching these he thought he could impart the 
power of writing tragedy ? 

117. Ph<s, They too, I think, Socrates, would laugh, if any 
one should suppose that tragedy was any thing else than the 
composition of all these, so disposed as to be consistent with 
each other and the whole. 

Socr, But, I think, they would not upbraid him rudely, but 
as a musician, who happened to meet with a man who believes 
himself to be skilled in harmony, because he knows how to 
make the highest and lowest note, would not harshly say to him, 
‘‘ Miserable fellow, you are stark mad -p but, being a musician, 
he would speak more mildly ; “ My excellent man, it is indeed 
necessary for one who means to be skilled in hai-mony, to know 
these things, but at the same time there is nothing to hinder a 
persoit from_ possessing the knowledge you have without his ’ 
tihderstaincling harmony in the least-| for you 'know what is 
aecessaiy'to be learnt before hamiony,^ biit not harmony itself.’* 
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PIi^, Most correctly. 

118. Soef In like manner, Sophocles misht repiv to tl* 
person who displayed hte learning to them, that hi knL She 
things before tragedy, but not tragedy itself: and Aoump 

mis, that the medical pretender knew things before mediciiip' 
but not medicine itself. , meclicine, 

PAce. Most assuredly. 

S'ocr. But what must we think the swcet-voiced Adrastu« 
or even Pericles would do, if they were to hear of the boSl 
contrivances which we have just now enumerated, the short 
sentences and similitudes, and all the rest, which when we went 
through them, we said must be examined by the clear lio'ht 
whether hey, as you and I did, would rudely make some iii. 

those who had written and who teach 
such things as if they constituted the art of rhetoric, or as 
being wiser than we are, would they not reprove us, saving, 119. 

Ph®drus and Socrates, you ought not to be angry' with but 
ra her ,0 excuse those who, through being ignoranrof dialectics 
are unable to define- what rhetoric is, and who, in consequence 
of this Ignorant, possessing the things necessary to be learnt 
preparatory ,to the art, think that they have discovered rhetoric 

’ if to o*ers, they 

can teach them rhetoric m perfection ; but how each of them 
IS to be used persuasively, and the whole combined together, 
this, as being of no consequence in the world, they think their 

SSche?'*" to composing their 

Such indeed, Socrates, appears to be the case with the 
art which these men teach and ^y^•ite about as rhetoric: and 
you seem to me to have spoken the truth : but how and 'from 

11 ^ 00 ?°*^“ ‘"‘totorio and per- 

120. Sock The ability, Phiedrus, to become a perfect pro- 
“ tother necessarily, depends on the same 

Swef ° y°“ naturally possess rhetoric.-a 

abilities, you will be a distinguished orator by addino- science 
and practice; but m whichever of these yoi/are dfficSt .! 
that respect you will be imperfect. But so far as it is an 4rt 
».a„d, I tttok, wm J be f„„,, i„ ,be’;“ - “2 

tod Tarasymaciitis are proceeding. ^ ^ 

Wa^'tben? ' ' ‘ , 
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Socr, Peiricles^ mj excellent friend, appears, witli good rea- 
son, to have been the- most perfect of, all men in rhetoric. 

Phm. How so ? , . ' 

8ocf\ All the great arts require a subtle and speculative re- 
search into the law of nature: for that loftiness of thought 
and perfect mastery over every subject seems to be derived 
from some such source as this ; which Pericles possessed in 
addition to a great natural genius. For meeting, I think, with 
Anaxagoras, who was a person of this kind, and being filled 
with speculative research, and having ar lived at the nature of 
intelligence and want of intelligence, about which Anaxagoras 
made that long discourse, he drew from thence to the art of 
speaking whatever could contribute to its advantage. 

121. Pk€e, What mean you by this ? 

Socr. The method of the art of rhetoric is, in a mannei*, the 
same as that of medicine. 

How ''so?'' 

Socr, In both it is requisite that nature should be thoroughly 
investigated, the nature of the body in the one, and the soul in 
the other, if you mean not only by practice and experience, but 
by art, to give health and strength to the former by applying 
medicine and diet, and to impart such persuasion as you please 
and virtue to the latter, by means of speeches and legitimate 

Pha^, This indeed seems probable, Socrates. 

Socr, But do you think it possible rightly to understand the 
nature of the soul, without understanding the nature of the 

Ph^, If we are to believe Hippocrates, of the family of 
JEscuIapius, we cannot understand even the nature of body 
without this method, 

Socr, For he says well, my friend. But it is necessary, in 
addition to the authority of Hippocrates, to examine our argu- 
ment, and consider whether it is consistent. 

PIm, I agree, 

122, Socr, Consider, then with respect to nature, what Hip- 
pocrates and true reason say. Is it not pus necessary to exa- 
mpe'into the nature of any thing? , In the first place, whether 
' tiip p simple or manifold about which y?e are desirous, both 
ourselves tO'_be skilled, and to be able 'to make others so; and, 
IE pe mext place, if it be simple, to examine the power it 
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naturally possesses of acting on each particular thing, or of 
being acted upon by each particular thing? And if it possesses 
several species, having enumerated these, as in the case of the 
one, ought we not to consider this in each of them, %yliat active 
and passive power they naturally have ? 

PAre. It seems so, Socrates, 

i23* Soc}\ The method, then, that neglected these, would 
resemble the walk of a blind man. He however who proceeds 
by art, ought on no account to he compared either to a blind 
or a deaf man ; but it is clear that whosoever teaches another 
Bpeaking by art, should accurately shew the real nature of the 
things to which he will have to apply his speeches ; and this 
surely is the soul. 

FIm. How not ? 

Socr, His whole endeavour, therefore, must be directed to 
this; for in this he attempts to produce persuasion. Is it 
not so ? 

Ph^. Yes. 

Socr. It is clear, therefore, that Thrasymachus, and any one 
else who seriously endeavours- to teach the art of rhetoric, will in 
the first place describe with all possible accuracy, and make it be 
seen whether the soul is naturally one and similar, or, like the 
form of the hod'y, composed of different elements ; for this we 
say is to mak.e kno^vn nature. 

Pha?, Most assuredly. 

Socr. And, in the second place, in what respect it naturally 
acts or is acted upon by any thing. 

124. FJice. How not? 

Socr. In the third place, having set in order the different 
kinds of speech and bf soul, and the different manners in which 
'these are\affected,-he-wili go through the several causes, adapt- 
ing each to each, and teaching what kind of soul is necessarily 
persuaded, and what not pers-uaded, by particular kinds of 
speech, and for what reason. 

It will assuredly be best done in this way, as it seems. 

Socr. Never then, my dear friend, will any thing that is 
■ otherwise explained or spoken, be spoken or written by art, 

' either in any other case' or in this. But the modem writers 
on!; the art of speech-making, whom you yourself have heard, , 

’ arhitssiemblers^’p-nd conceal the very admirable knowledge they * 
uav©' of the souL ',!CJntil^_ then, they both speak and wiute ac**. 
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cording to this methods let ns never be ' persuaded that they 
write artisticdly. • ' 

Pkw» What method is this,? 

8ocf\ It is not easy to mention the very words themselves 
but how it is proper to write, if a man means to be as artistic 
as he possibly can, I am willing to tell you. 

. Tell me then. , 

125, Socr, Since the power of speech is that of leading the 
soul, it is necessary that he who means to be an orator should 
know how many kinds of soul there are : but they are so many, 
and of such and such kinds; whence some men are of this 
character and some of that character. These then being thus 
divided, there are again so many kinds of speech, each of a 
certain character. Now men of such a character are for this 
particular reason easily persuaded by certain speeches, and 
persons of a dliferent character are for these reasons with 
diihculty persuaded. It is necessary, therefore, that he, after 
having sufHciently understood all this, when he afterwards per- 
ceives these very things taking place in actions, and being done, 
should be able to follow them rapidly by perception, otherwise 
he will know nothing more than the very things which he 
formerly heard from his preceptor. 126. But when he is suiH- 
cientlj Competent to say, what kind of person is persuaded by 
what kind of speeches, and is able, when he sees him before him, 
to point out to himself that this is the person and this the nature 
for which those speeches were formerly made now actually 
present before me, and to which these particular speeches are 
to be addressed, in order to persuade him to these particular 
things^ — when he has acquired all this, and has learnt more- 
over the proper seasons for speaking and being silent, and 


again has made himself master of the seasonable and un- 


seasonable occasions for brevity, plaintiveness, and vehemence, 
and all the other several kinds of speech which he has learnt, 
then his art will be beautifully and perfectly accomplished, but 
not before. But whoever is deficient in any of these parti- 
culars, either in speaking, or teaching, or writing, -and yet 
asserts that he speaks by art, is overcome' by the 'person who 
wlU'not be persuaded. 127. Wh^t then/* perhaps the writer 
m 'rhetoric will say, does' it ’'appear; to you, Ph^drus and 
Socrates, that the art o£^ speaking, as it ’is called, must be ob<* 
tained -in tMS' or some other way ?**;' . ' 
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PIm. It is impossible, Socrates, that it should be obtained 
in, any other way ; though it seems to be a work of no. small 
labour. 

Soar. You say truly. And on this account we ought to 
turn over all speeches again and again, and consider whether 
any easier and shorter way to it can be found, in order that 
we may not in vain go by a long and rough one, when we 
might have taken a short and smooth one. If, therefore, you 
have heard of any thing that wdll assist us, from Lvvsias or any 
one else, endeavour to call it to mind, and tell it me. 

If the endeavour were enough I should be able to do 
so, but just at present I cannot. 

128. 8oer. Are you willing, then, that I should repeat to 
you a statement which I heard from persons who take an 
interest in such matters. 

Phcs. How not ? 

Soc7\ It is said, however, Phssdrus, to be right to state even 
the wolfs case. 

Phcd, And do you do so. 

8oc?\ They say, then, that there is no occasion to treat 
these matters so solemnly, nor to carry them back so far, by 
such long windings. For as we said in the beginning of our 
discussion, there is no need at all for one who wishes to become 
a competent orator to have any thing to do with the truth re* 
specting actions just or good, or men who are such, either by 
nature or education. For that in courts of justice no attention 
whatever is paid to the truth of these things, but only to %vhat 
is plausible, and that it is probability to v/hich one who wishes 
to speak by art ought to apply himself. And that sometimes 
even facts that have actually happened must not be stated, 
unless they are . probable, but probabilities both in accusation 
and defence : and, in short, that a speaker should pursue the 
probable, and pay no regard at all to truth. For that when 
this method is observed throughout the whole speech, it con- 
stitutes the perfection of the art. 

129. FA 0 . You have described the very things, Socrates, 
w^hich they say who profess to be skilled in speech-making ; 
and I remember that we touched briefly upon this in a former 
part b£ our discussion but this appears to be matter of the 
litmolti consequence -to' -those who study these things. . ’ , 

.Hpweyer'you have thoroughly fuinbled Tisias himself* 





Let TMm tlien tell m tWs, whether he /means any thing^else 
l>y the probable than that which accords with the opljoion of the 

What else can it be ? , ' ’ ' 

jS’ock Havings made, then, as it seems, this wise and artistic 
discOYcry, he has written, that if a weak but brave man should 

be brought to trial for having knocked down a strong and 
cowardly one, and for having robbed him of his clothes or any 
thing else, then that neither of them ought to speak the truth, 
but the coward should say that he was not knocked down by 
the brave man alone, and the latter should prove this, that 
they were alone, and then urge this ; " How could a man like 
me ever attack a man like bim?”^ But the otber will not 
admit his own cowardice, but, in attempting to tell some other 
falsehood, will perhaps supply his adversary with the means of 
refuting him. And in other cases, such things as these are 
said according to art. Is it not so, Phaedrus ? 

130. How not ^ 

Soar, Wonderfully clever seems to have been the inventor 
of this abstruse art, whether Tisias or whoever else he was, 
and by whatever name he delights to be called. But, my friend, 
shall we say to him or not r 

Soar. Tisias, long since before your arrival, we happened to 
say, that this probability of yours derives its influence with the 
multitude from its resemblance to truth ; and we iust now con- 
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not to make it liis principal study to gratify his feliow-servaritSj, 
except by the way, but good masters and of good extraction* 
If therefore the circuit be long, wonder not; 132, for it is to 
be undertaken for the sake of great ends, not such as you think. 
And even these, as our argument proves, if any one is willing, 
will be best attained by those means. 

Pkm, This appears to me, Socrates, to be very finely said, if 
only a man could attain to it 

Boer. But when one is attempting noble things, Jt is surely 
noble also to suffer whatever it may befal us to suffer, 

■ , File. Assuredly. ’ . , 

Soef., As regards, then, the art and want of art in speakings 
let this suffice, 

133, How should it not? 

Boer. But as regards elegance and inelegance in writing, in 
what way it may be done well, and in what way inelegantly, 
remains to be considered. Does it not ? 

Phm. Yes. 

Boer. Do you know, then, how you may best please God 
with regard to speeches, both acting and speaking ? 

Phm. Not at all. Do you ? 

Boer. I can tell a story I have heard of the ancients, its truth 
they know. But if we ourselves could discover this, do you 
think we should any longer pay any regard to the opinions of 
men? ; 

Phm. Your question is ridiculous ; but relate wbat you say 
you have heard. 

134. Boer. I have heard then, that at Naucratis, in Egypt, 

there was one of the ancient gods of that country, to whom was 
consecrated the bird, which they call Ibis ; but the name of the 
■ deitj?’ 'himself was^ Theiith. / That he was the first to invent num- 
bers and arithmetic, and geometry and astronomy, and moreover 
draughts and dice, and , especially letters, at the time when 
Thamus was king of all Egypt, and dwelt in the great city of 
the upper region which the Greeks call Egyptian Thebes, but 
the god they call Ammon ; to him Theuth went and shewed 
him 'bis' arts, and told Mm that they 'ought to ho distributed 
‘MUpngst’ the rest of the Egyptians. Thamiis asked him what 
; use of each, and' as he ' explained* it, according as he, 

/'ij|piat*^,tO;sayVell or blamed or praised them* 

•Thamus Is repo&d 'to, have said many things to' 
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Iheuth respecteg each art, both for and against it, which it 
wrald be tedious to relate. But when they, came to the letters, 
This knowledge, O king,” said Theuth, “will make the 
B^ptwns wiser, and_ better able to remember; for it has been 
invented as a medicine for memory and wisdom.” But he 
replied. Most ingenious Theuth, one person is able to give birth 
to art, another to judge of what amount of detriment or advan- 

and now you, as being 
the father ot letters, out of fondness have attributed to them 
just the contraiy effect to that which they will have. For this 
iiivenfaon will produce forgetfulness in the minds of those who 
learn it thi-ough the neglect of memory, for that through tnist- 
xng^to writing, they will remember outwardly by means of 
101 eign marks, and not inwardly by means of their own facul- 
ties. bo that you have not discovered a medicine for memory, 
hut for recollection. And you are providing for your disciples 
the appearance and not the reality of wisdom. For hearing 
many thinp through your means without instruction, they will 
appear to know a great deal, although they are for the most 
paxt Ignorant, and will become troublesome associates, through 
thinking themselves wise instead of being so.” 

136. Pte. Socrates, you easily make Egyptian and any 
Other country’s tales you please. 

Socr. But, my friend, those who dwell in the temple of 
^odomean Jupiter said that the first prophetic words issued 
from an oak. It was sufiicient for the men of those days, 
seeing they were not wise like you moderns, in theii-simplicity, 
to listen to an oak and a stone, if only they spoke the truth : 
and does it make any difference to you, forsooth, who the 
speaker is, and to %vhat country he belongs ? For you do not 
only, whether the case is so or otherwise. 

Pto. You haye very properly reproved me; and the case 
appears to me just as the Theban says. ' 
if. boor. He therefore, who thinks to leave an art in 
Wilting, and again, he who receives it, as if something dear and • 
soIid_^ would result from the writing, must -be full of^sImpHdty, ■ 
and HI reality ^ignorant of the prophecy, of Ammoh, since he ' 
thinks ;that written, words are. of further- valpe. than to remind 
one who^ already knows the tohjeot of, which the writings treat 
. Most correct’ ' \ 

Foi! writing, 'indeed, Phadrus, has this inconvenience, 
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resembles painting. For its productions stand ottt 
as if they were alive, but, if you ask them any question, they 
observe a solemn silence. And so it is with written dis- 
courses; you would think that they spoke as though they 
possessed some wisdom, but if you ask them about any thin^ 
they say, from a desire to understand it, they give onlv one 
and the self-same answer. And when it is once written, everv 
discourse is tossed about every where, equally among those 
who understand it, and among those whom it in no wise con- 
cernsj and it knows not to %vhom it ought to speak, and to 
whom not. And when it is ill-treated and unjustly reviled, it 
always needs its father to help it ; for, of itself, it can neither 
defend nor help itself. 

138. Thm, 1 his, too, you have said most correctly. 

-oocn But what? shall we consider another discourse, this 
one s legitimate brother, in what manner it is produced, and 
how far better mid more powerful it naturally is than this? 

rh( 2 . What is that, and how do you say it is produced ? 

Boer, 1 hat which is written with science in the leamer^s 
soul, which is able to defend itself, and knows before whom it 
ought to speak and be silent. 

TKm, You mean the discourse of a man endued %i.dth know- 
ledge that has life and, soul, of which the written may be iustly 
called an image. ^ j 

Boer Assuredly. But tell me this. Would an intelligent 
husbandman, who has seeds that he cares for and which he 
wishes to be fruitful, seriously sow them in summer-time in the 
gardens of Adonis, and rejoice at seeing them growing up 
beautifully within eight days, or would he do this, if he did it 
at all, foi the sake oF sport or pastime j but the seed which he 
treats seriously, availing himself of the hmhmdmm^ skill and 
sowing it in its proper soil, would he be content that what lie 
has sown shall come to maturity in the eighth month ? 

1 39. Ph(B, Just so, Socrates, he would do the one seriously^ 
and the other, as you say, for amusement. 

- Boer, But shall we say that he who possesses; ^a' knowledge' 

’ ^ IS just,^beautiful and good, shews less intelligence than 

■ _ a flushandman in the management of his owii seeds ■? 

;; ';|,;JPj^*';By no' means,.' " ^ - 

' . ;He wiE noti, .then, seriously, write' them in water, sow^ 
Mg Iheih'' iivilh 'mk-'by-metos of’ a pen, with words that are 
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unable to defend themselves by speech, and unable adequately 
to teach the truth. ' if 

Fhm. In all probability he will not. 

jSocn Surely not. But, as it seems, he will sow and write, 
when he does write, in the gardens of letters for the sake of 
diversion, treasuring up memoranda for himself, when he comes 
to the forgetfulness of old age, and for all who are going on the 
sanie track, and he will be delighted at seeing them in their 
tender growth, and while other men pursue other divensions, 
refreshing themselves with banquets, and other pleasures akin 
to these, he, as it appears, instead of these, will pass his time 
in the diversions I have mentioned. 

140. You speak of a very noble in comparison of a 

mean diversion, Socrates, when a man is able to divert himself 
with discourses, telling stories about justice and the other 
things you mention. 

Booi . It is so indeed, my d.ear Phsedrus, But, in my opinion, 
a far more noble employment results from this, when a man 
availing himself of dialectic art, on meeting with a congenial 
soul, plants and sows scientific discourses "which are able to aid 
both themselves and him that planted them, and are not un- 
iimtmi but contain seed within themselves, from whence others 
springing up in other minds are able to make this seed im- 
mortal, and make their possessor happy as far as it is possible 
for man to be so. 

This that you mention is far more noble. 

Now then, Phaedrus, since this is agreed on, we are 
able to determine our former questions. 

P/^<g. What are they ? 

Soar. Those which, in our desire to consider them, led us to 
the present point: namely, that we might examine into the 
reproach cast on Lysias for writing speeches, and then speeches 
themselves, ^which are written by art or without art. Now 
that which is artistic and that which is not appeals to me to 
have been tolerably well explained. 

14L Mm. It appears so. But remind me of’ it again, in 
what -way. ^ ^ ^ * 

®^ch subject’ on 

which he speaks or writes, and Is ab!e4o define the' whole of a 
tton|^^and when he hm defined it again knows how to divide 
It into -spopie^ until he comes to the mdiwisihle; md in like • 
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mmmf, hming distinguislied the nature of the soiiL and htiYiim 
found out what kind of speech is adapted to the nature of each 
he $0 disposes and adorns his speech^ to a soul of 

varied powers speeches, that are various and alLharmoniou^ 
and simple ones to a simple soul, before this is done, be will 
not be able to manage speech with art, as far as it mMit he 
done, either for the purpose of teaching or persuading, as the 
whole of our former argument has prov ed. 

PhiB. This is exactly how it appeared* 

'142. Soer. But what as to its being honourable or disgrace, 
ml to speak, and write speeches, and under what circumstances 
It, may be called .a reproach or not, has not what we have said 
a little before sufficed to prove ? 

P/ire, What was that ? 

Soar. Kiat if either Lysias, or any one else, has ever writ- 
ten, or shall hereafter write, privately or publicly, writing a 
state document in proposing a law, and thinks that there is in 
It great stability and clearness, this is a reproach to the writer 
whetner any one says so or not. For to be utterly ignorant ot 
what is just and unjust, evil and good, cannot be 'otherwise 
than truly disgraceful, though the whole mass of mankind 
should unite in its praise. 

143. Phw. Certainly not. 

Socr. But he who thinks that in a written discourse, on 
whatever subject, there must necessarily be much that is sport- 
ive, and that no discourse, in prose or verse, deserving of much 
study, has ever been written or spoken, as those declamations 
j r ’wfitliout discrimination and instructive 

niethod, for the sake of persuasion, but that in truth the best 
ot them were for the purpose of reminding those who al- 
m^y tooW, hut that only in discourses taught and spoken for 
the sake , of instruction, and really written in the soul about 
things just, and heautifnl, and good, there is found what is 
clear and perfect and' worthy of Study; and that subh. diis* 
courses ought to be called as_ it were their author's legitimate 
.offspring; first of all that which is in himself, if it is there bv 
his own invention, then any children or brothers of the former 
; TOt have at the same time worthily sprung up in the souls of 

dismisses all others, that 
^, Fh«arus,. appears to be such a one as you and I sbouJ'-’ 
■■.pr^y that 'we 'm^ght become* * ’ ■ ‘ ! 
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144. PAm. Ij for my part, entirely wish and pra? for what 
you mention. ' ■ _ - 

we then content 'with having thus 'far' amused 
ourselves with the subject of speeches j and do _ you go and 
tell Lysias that we, having descended to the fountain of the 
nymphs, have heard words which charged ns to tell Lysias 
and any one else who composes speeches, and Homer and any 
one else who is in the habit of composing poety, epic or lyric®, 
and thirdly, Solon and whosoever commits political discourses 
to writing under the name of laws, if they composed their wmrks 
knowing ho’w the truth stands, and able to defend them when 
brought to account for what they have wiitten, and beino^ 
themselves capable by speaking to shew that their writings are 
poor, then they ought not to be named from these but 

from those to which they have seriously applied themselvek 
145. Phm. Wliat name, then, do you assign them? 

Socr, To call them wise, Phmdrus, appears to me to be a 
great matter, and proper for God alone ; but lovers of wisdom, 
or some such name, would suit them better, and be in better 
taste. , ' ' . 

P/w. And it would be nothing out of the way. 

Soar, Him, therefore, who has nothing more valuable than 
what he has waitten, by turning it upwards and downwards for 
a long time, patching and clipping it hit by bit, may you not 
justly designate a poet, or a compiler of speeches, or a writer 
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tills ?ery pursuit of spcecii-.iBakin^j to whicli he, is now apply. ^ 
Ing Hmself, surpass all who have ever attempted speeches, m 
if they ^ were boys, and besides, if he should not be ^ content 
with this, that a more divine impulse may lead him to greates- 
things; for, my friend, there is a natural love of wisdom m 
the mind of the man. This message, then, I will take from 
the gods of this spot to Isocrates my favourite, and do you 
take the other to Lysias as yours. 

147, Fh(B. This shall be done. But let us depart, since the 
heat has become less oppressive, 

Boer. Ought we not to go after we have prayed to these 
gods ? . . : . • 

Phm, How not ? ■ 

Boer. O beloved Pan, and all ye other gods of this place, 
grant me to become beautiful in the inner man, and that what- 
ever outward things I have may be at peace with those %vithin. 
May I deem the wise man rich, and may I have such a portion 
of gold as none but a prudent man can either bear or employ. 
Do we need any thing else, Phasdrus? for myself I have 

.......p,., prayed, enough. 

^ Phm. Make the same prayer for me, too; for the posseS“ 
'f:, ; I!'' sions of friends are .common. 


^ Boor. Let us depart. 

'V "> 








INTBODUCTION TO THE THEJlTETtJS. 

Theodorus, a famous geometrician of Cyrene and a follower 
of Protagoras, is represented to have met Socrates at Athens, 
and to have been asked by him whether among his pupUs there 
were any who promised to become eminent. Theodoras parti- 
cularizes one above aU the rest, who, while he is speaking, is 
seen approaching. His name is Thesetetus. Socrates, havino- 
heard him so^ highly spoken of by Theodorus, at once opens 
upon the subject which he wishes to discuss, and asks What 
science is. Thesetetus, in answer, enumerates several parti- 
cular sciences, but is soon led to understand that the question 
5S not, how many sciences there are, but what science itself is ■ 
and by an mstance in point shews that he does so. Still he 
doubts his own ability to answer the question proposed, but is 
at length induced to make the attempt by Socrates pleasantlv 
d^enbmg himself as inheriting his own mother’s skiU in mid- 
wifery. by which he is able to bring to the birth and deliver the 
mental conceptions of those whose soulsarepregnantwith ideas*. 

Thesetetus, then, first of all says that science is nothing 
eke thm perception. This, Socrates observes, is the opinion 
of Protagoras, differently expressed; for he said, that man 
IS tne measure of all things, in other words that aU things 
are such as they appear to each person. In order to examiL 
the ti-uth of this doctrine Socrates begins by stating it more 

’i that nothing exists of itself, nor can 

any .mng be designated by any quality, for what we call great 

call hea^, light, and so on, so that nothing ever exists but is 

md the relation that they bear tO; each other. Thus, with re- 
-pect to colour, it does not actually exist, it is neither in the 
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object seen nor in the eye itself, but results from the applica- 
tion of the eye to the^ object, and so is the intemediate pro- 
duction of both. Again if you compare sis with jfonr they ap- 
pear to be half as many again, but if with twelve, only the' half, 
whence it appears that the same number is at one time oreat, 
at another small, which would not be the case if numbers had 
a fixed and determined magnitude. The principle then on 
which all things depend is this, That the universe is nothing 
but motion, of which there are two species, the one active, 
the other passive, by the union of which that which is per-’ 
ceivahle and perception itself consist. Thus when the eye 
and a corresponding object, meeting together, produce white- 
ness and its connate perception, the eye sees, .and becomes 
not vision, but a seeing eye, and the object itself becomes not 
whiteness but white : so that nothing is essentially one, but is 
always being produced by something else, and therefore the 
word “ being” must be entirely done away witli. But here it 
may be objected that the perceptions produced in persons who 
dream, or are diseased or mad, are utterly false, and so far 
are the things that appear to them from existing, that none of 
them have any real existence at all ; how then can it be said 
that perception is science, and that things which appear to 
every one are to that person what they appear to be > The 
answer is, that the things which appear are most certainly 
true to the percipient ; just as if wine appears bitter to a 
sick, person, to him it is, certainly hitter; and again with re- 
gard to, dreams, there is no certain way of distinguishing a 
state of being awake from dreaming; and as the object per- 
eeived and the percipient exist or are produced by relation to 
each other, neither exists or is produced of itself, but.' the oh- 
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goras’s theory., ; If what he says is true, a pig or aay other 
creature that possesses perception will be the measure of all 
things, as well as a man, and man himself wiE be equal in 
wisdom to, the gods. To which Protagoras is supposed to 
answer, that the gods are not to be brought into the question at 
all, for that it does not appear whether they exist or not , and 
as to brute creatures, it would be strange if every man did not 
excel them in wisdom, and besides no argument deduced from 
them can be conclusive but rests only on probability, which 
cannot he aUowed in a discussion respecting science. WeE 
then, when we hear barbarians speak, whose language vre have 
not learnt, are we to say that we both hear and Icnow what 
they say ? to which the answer is, that we both hear and know 
the sounds, but not the meaning of the words. Again it is 
• objected, if perception is science, a person may remember a 
thing and not know it, .for instance he may obtain a knowledge 
of a thing by seemg it, and then shut his eyes, in that case he 
remembers it, hut does not see it, but inasmuch as sight is per- 
ception and perception knowledge, he cannot know it, because 
he does not see it, and yet he' remembers it; which is absurd. 
But Protagoras ivill not admit this conclusion, but will say 
that memory is veiy different from perception, and that tlie 
things which we appear to remember are not the same as those 
that we formerly perceived. Still, though aO things are as they 
appear to each person, it must, be admitted that there is such a 
thing as wisdom, and a wise man, and he is wise who changes 
the aspect of objects to another, and causes things that appear 
and are evE to any one, to appear and be good; just as a 
physician by means of medicine changes the habit of the body 
from bad to good®. ' 

Thus far Socrates had carried on the discussion with These- 
tetus, adducing the answers which Protagoras himself would 
haye given tp the objections brought against his theory, but 
ejiprasing no opinion of his own. He now persuades Tfaeodo- 
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nis to advocate the cause of Protagoras, and himself under- 
takes to refute it, Protagoras, then, maintains that what ap- 
pears to each person exists to Mm to whom it appears ; now 
all men think themselves in some respects wiser than others, 
and others wiser than themselves, so that all admit that there 
is wisdom and ignorance among themselves* Now is not wis- 
dom true opinion, and ignorance false opinion ? If so, some 
men form false opinions, and yet that could not he if man is 
the measure of all things. Again, according to his doctrine, 
the same thing will be both true and false ; for instance, Pro- 
tagoras’s own theory will be true to himself, but false to all 
who do not agree with Mm, and by how many- more they are 
to whom it does not. appear to be true than those to whom it 
does so appear, by so much the more it is not than it is : and 
so in admitting that the opinion of those who differ from him 
is true he admits that his own cpinion-is false. Moreover, iii 
political matters Protagoras will admit that things honourable 
and base, just and unjust, are such to each city as each city 
considers them j but he will allow' that one counsellor excels 
another, and that all laws are not equally expedient, though 
the city that enacts them thinks them so^. 

The mention of political matters leads Socrates to interrupt 
the course of the argument, and to contrast the life of a poli- 
tician with that of a philosopher, in which he shews how far 
more exalted are the views of the latter than of the former* 

, ,The' digression, however,' has tM^ connexion yrith the subject 
'in tod, that it ^ exposes the. utter worthlessness of political ex- 
pediency, which depends on appearances -only,' and vindicates 
the aspirations of philosophers,- who devote themselves to. the 
contemplation of wisdom and true virtue®. 

• ■ ' To return, then, to the original subject* Those who'inain*< 
'tain that whatever appears to each-perspn exists' -to him tc 
' ;whpm it appears, persist that what a city enacts, as appearing 
itself Is Just to that city as long as it continues in force ; 
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out 111 enacting laws the real object is -to make them as aivao- 
tageous to Itself as possible^ but what Is adTantageous regards 
also the fiitare;, for laws are enacted that they may be advan- 
tageous for the future. But if man is the measure of all things* 
he must also contain within himself the criterion of things 
about to happen; yet it will be admitted, in a variety of iiL 
stances that are adduced, that a person who is skilled is better 
able to judge of the future than one who is iinskilied ; and Pro* 

^ tagoras' himself can judge beforehand better than any private 
'person what arguments are likely to be available In a court ,of 
justice, so that not every man, but the wise man only, is the 
true measure of things 

This part of the argument being brought to a close, Socrates 
next proposes to consider the essence that is said to consist in 
motion, a doctrine which the followers of Heraclitus were then 
advocating very strenuously. Now, there are two species of 
motion, . removal and change; the 'former is when a thing 


and what is perceived by sight cannot be perceived by 
hearing; yet we can form a notion of them both, together, and 
observe what properties they have in. common, and how they 
differ : this, however, is not done by the senses, but by the 
Boul itself, for children as soon as they are born are able to 
perceive by the bodily organs, bat only arrive, with much 
labour and difficulty, at the power of comparing things w-ith 
each other, and -so obtain a knowledge of them, whence again 
it follows that perception and science are not the sarne^. 

The first definition of science attempted by Theastetus beifig 
tbus overthrown, Socrates again asks him,. What science is. 
To which he answers that it appears to be true Judgment. 
Socrates however thinks proper first to enquire w-hether there 
is such a thing as false judgment. People, he says, must either 
know or not know things about which they form judgments. 
Now false judgments are formed, when a person thinks that 
things which he does not know are certain other things that 
he does not know, or when he thinks that things which he 
does know are other things that he does know, or that things 
which he does not know are things that he does know^ But 
none of these things can happen, therefore it is not possible to 
form false judgments. Again if existence is put for knowledge 
a similar train of reasoning leads to the same conclusion. A 
third method of forming false judgments may be wffien any 
one says that any real object is another real object, changing 
one for the other in Ms thoughts. But in that case he must 
think of both of them or one only; if' the former he would 
contradict himself; M theTatter he cannot 'judge tMt the, one 
is the other, for he thinks '.of one only, so that neithor in' tHs 
way .can false judgment be formed. There still remains an- 
other mode in which false judgments may he formed. Suppose 
|ihat we have in our souls a waxen 'tablet pf various 'qualities In 
^;ffereht pers'ons ; on this tablet: are impressed the images ol 
' perceptions and thoughts, and whatever is so impressed 
; jteheMhdt!' and know so long, as the image remains. But by ox** 
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amining every possible mode by whiob perception in the senses 
and impssions m the mind can be varied and inter-chanced. 
It wdl be found that false judgment takes place where either 
the perception or the impression is imperfect and indistinct*. 

bocrates, however, is not satisfied vrith this conclusion, that 
fake judgment proceeds from the conjunction of perception 
with thought, and shews that the mind alone by itself may err 
or instance a man may think that seven and five make eleven’ 
bough he knows they make twelve ; so that there must be 
either no false judgment at all, or it is possible for a person 
not to know what he knows. Thesetetus is unable to choose 
jetween these alternatives. Socrates therefore proposes to 
aoandon their present course of argument and at once to enquire 
what it IS to know. Some people say it is to have science, 
Swrates prefers saying it is to possess science ; for having 
differs from possessing in that what we have, we use, but what 

rjtrr’ T-T f phase, suppose the soul 

hen to be a kind of aviary containing all sorts of birds and 

let the birds stand for sciences ; now aU the sciences that are 
shut up in this aviary a man may be said to possess, but when 
he has occasion to use any particular science, he may by mis- 
,ahe take one instead of another, thus when he thinks that eleven 
is twelve he takes the science of eleven instead of that of twelve 
and so judges falsely ; but when he takes that which he en- 
deavours to take, he judges truly. Still another even worse 
mconvemence appears to Socrates to foUow from this ; for it is 
absurd to suppose that a person who has the science of any 
-hmg shoula at the same time be ignorant of that thing j and 
If that can he, nothing hinders but that ignorance when present 
should make us know something. So that after all they have ‘ 
only come round again to the point from whence they started 
®d have stiU to enquire what science is. Ihesetetus persists 
m answering that it is tme judgment. . But Spcrates shews 
that this cannot be the case , for that judges, who listen to the 
arguments of lawyers, form true' jud^ents . without soienee, 
§ 108 — 125 . 
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whence it follows that true judgment and science are not tlie 
same K 

Thesetetus, pressed by this objection, attempts a third defi** 
nition of science, and says it is true judgment in conjunction 
with reason. But then, observes Socrates, how are we to dis- 
tinguish the things that can be known from those that cannot ? 
For instance, elements cannot be defined, but things composed 
of them can be defined. Again, elements can be perceived but 
not known, for he who cannot give an explanation of a thing 
cannot know it, but things compounded of them, because they 
can be defined, can also be known. Themtetus agrees to this ; 
but Socrates is not satisfied with the statement, that the ele- 
ments are unknown, but the nature of things compounded of 
them known. He illustrates his objection by an examination 
of the component parts of a syllable, and shews that if a whole 
is known its parts must also be known ; if, then, letters are the 
elements of a syllable, being also the parts of it, they must also . 
be known as well as the syllable^. 

But in order to ascertain the accuracy of Thesetetus’s last 
definition of science, it is necessary to determine the meaning 
of the word logos. First of all, then, it may mean the express- 
ing one’s thoughts by means of words, but in that case there 
will he no difference between true judgment and science. 
Secondly, it may mean the being able to describe a thing by 
its elements ; but this has been already answered in consider- 
' ihg, tiie’ elements of syllables. Lastly, it 'may mean ciefihitioii ; 
but it is absurd to say that science is true judgment joined to 
"definition, for defimtion' can only be of that,’ which a person 
already knows, so that this would be to say that science’ is .true' 
judgment joined to science®^. 

, At this point the argument is broken off, without having 
_ been brought .to any satisfactory conclusion; Biit Socrates 
■/wsfuestkthat they may meet again the following day 'and con- 
’tlphe/the discussion, , ' ' . . , 
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FliiST Euglides, and Teepsion, 

Then Socrates, TnEODORiis, and TnEiETitirus. 


llie co;nUy^ Terpsion, or long since come irm 

voutft since,' and I have been seekW for 

>ou in the lorum, and wondered that I could not find you^ 

.. iiwe. I was not in the city. ^ 

Ter. Where then} 

^ "'"‘I ‘•i® port, I met with The®. 

te tu who was being carried from the camp at Corinth to 
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pjjetically about other things, and especially about him 2 For 
in remember rightly, a little before his deafh, he' met' with 
Theeetetus who was then a youth, and being in company and 
discoursing with him, he -very much admired his natural dis 
position. _ And when I Went to Athens, he related to me the 
conversation he had had with him, which was very well worth 
hearing, and he said that he must necessarily distin;>-nisli 
himself, if he lived to a mature age. ° 

Ter. And he spoke truly as it seems. But w'hat was the 
conversation ? are you able to relate it ? 

.Sac. No, by Jupiter, not by heart; but as soon as I re- 
tprnecl home, I made notes of it, and afterwards at my leisure 
calling It to mind I wrote it down, and' as often as I came to 
Atbens, I asked Socrates to repeat what I did not rememiier, 
and, on my return hither, corrected it; so that I have nearly 
ifie whole conversation ivritten out. 

3. Ter. True : I have heard you say so before, and tiioush 
to Jjeg you to shew it me, I have hitherto 


djea doing But what should hinder us from now g’oing 
Houg 1 it. For I am in great need of rest, having just 


through it } 
some from the country. 

£uo. I too accompanied Themtetusas far as Erinion, so that 
1 should not be at all sorry to rest myself. Let us go, then, 
and while we rest the boy shall read to us. 

Te3\ You say well. 

Buo. This then is the book, Terpsion. But I wrote the 

conversation tnus, not as if Socrates related it to me, as he did 
but as if^ he was conversing with the persons with whom he 
said he did converse. But these, he said, were Theodorns the 
geometrician, and The^ietm. 4. In order, then; that phrases 
interposed m the discourse might not give us trouble in the 
TOtmg, when Socrate^, spoke of himself, as ‘^1 said/ or 
thereupon I replied/ and again when he spoke of the per- 
son who gave ^le answei*, - He assented/ or “Ho denied, - 
W ^ himself as converse 

' ^ A expressions, 

ien And that is not at all improper, Euclides. 

Here then, boy,, take the book- and read, \ ' 


‘■"fet indie people at 'Cyrepe, Theo. 

m848fapuId,-.en5aii^:Of yoii 'what is going on there, and ol 
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the people, whether thei'e 
devote their attention to 

study. But now, for I love "them less than these, I 
anxious to know who of — 
eminent. For I myself f 
and enquire of others, with whom I see the 

SyTiStlT.' f®'** attach‘'themseiveVto you, 

‘ deserve it, "both in other respects and on 

account of your geometry. If, therefore, yon have met wiS 
any mie worth mentioning, I should be gfad to be informed 

both ^ery well worth while 

ootn loi me to teU and yon to hear, what a yonth I have met 

rhon! ? teiiow-citizens. And if he were beautiful I 

to nit tirF f mention him, lest I should appear 

to anj one to be e.namoured with him; but now, and don’t 

SeSesfrVv’ ® handsome, for he resembles youln 
the flatness of his nose and the prominence of his eves- but 
■le has these m a less degree than you. You see I speak vdth 

PhtyTr^' of aU I ever mef with, ’and 

have been m company -with very manv T upvpv i-pf i 

me of such an admirable disposition. For a man to\e apUo 
earn, as it is at all Hm PC! .3 _ 1. 1 1 ^ 


are any young men there who 
geometry, or any other libeial 
, - am more 
our young men promise to become 
examine into this as far as I am able, 
t , ^ the young men willingly 


ffl' 


liiiilililiiiilll® 





.'w.‘ 








now they appear to me to be coming here after having anointei 
themselves. Observe, however, if you know him. 

8oer. I do know Mm. ■ He is the son of Eiiphronius' of 
Sunium, who, my friend, was just such a man as you describe ^ 
the son to be, -and wbo'was otherwise a person of considera*. 
tion, and besides left behind him a very large fortune. 

7, Theo, The^etetus is his name, Socrates. But I think his 
guardians have squandered his fortune. However notwith* 
standing this, he is wonderfully liberal with his money, 

Soar, You describe a noble man. Bid him come here, and 
sit do^vn by ns. 

Theo. I %viH. Thesetetus, come hither to Socrates, 

SocT> IJy all means, come, Theoetetus, that I ,raay look at 

says I am like you. But if we had each of us a lyre, and he 
should say that they were modulated alike, should we be- 
iieve him at once, or consider first whether he speaks as a 
musician ? 

Them, We should consider that first. 

Socr. Should we not, then, on finding that he was so, believe 
him, but, if he was ignorant of music, disbelieve him r 
Them. True. 

Soar, Now, then, I think, if we care at all about the re- 
seinbiance of our faces, we should consider whether he speaks 
as a painter, or not. 

Them. It appears so to me. 

Socr. Is Theodoras a painter then? 

Them. Not that I know of. 

Boer. And is he not a geometrician either ? 

'■ " Theee >. , Most assuredly he is, Socrates, 

8, 'Boer. Is he also -ah, 'astronomer, a reasoner, and a musi- 
cian, and acquainted with all such things as are requisite. for a 
good education ? . ' 

TheciB. He appears so to me. 

Bog 7 \ If, then, he' says that we resemble each other in some 
’part of our body, praising or blaming i^it is not -very well 
' worth while to pay any attention to him. 

Perhaps not • 

^ 'i jgaif*. But what if he should praise the soul of either o! us 
fer,' virtue or wisdom? .would it not be worth while for the one 
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who heard him to take pains to examine him that was praisedj 
nnd for the latter to discover Mmself wiilingly ? 

Certainly^ Socrates* 

Socr, It is time then, my dear Themtetus, for you to dis- 
cover yourself, and for me to examine you ; for be assured that 
TheodoruSj though he has ere now praised many both strangers 
and citizens to me, has never praised any one fio much as he 
praised you just now. 

TkecB. May it be well, Socrates ; but beware that he did not 
Bpeak in jest. 

Soar, That is not Theodorus’s habit. But do not retract 
what you have granted, under the pretence that he spoke in 
jest, lest he should be compelled to bear witness. For no one 
assuredly will accuse him of giving false evidence. Therefore 
adhere hrmly to your agreement. 

It is proper to do so, if you think fit. 

9. Socr Tell me, then ; Do you learn geometry from Theo« 
dorus ? 

new. I do. 

Socr. And, likewise, astronomy, and harmony, and rea- 
soning, 

Thew. I endeavour to do so. 

I too, my boy, endeavour to learn both from him and 
from others who I think understand any thing of these matters. 
However, though I am tolerably well informed in other sub- 
jects, yet I am in doubt about a trifle which I wish to consider 
with you, and these here present. Tell me, then, is not to 
learn to become wiser in that which one learns i 

Thew* How otherwise ? 

Boor. And by wisdom, I think, the wise are wise. 

Them. Yes. 

Boer. But does this differ at all from science ? 

Them. What? 

Socr. Wisdom. Are not men wise in things of which they 
have a scientific knowledge ? 

Them. How not ? - ■ ■ - ' ■ . . ’ 

; So0r. Then are wisdom' and science -the same?' ^ ‘ ■ 

, Them. Yes. , ' ' ' . ‘ ' 

10, Boer. This, then, is the thing that I doubt about, and I 

not .able to- determine satisfactorily hy' myself what science 

.is* ' Can" we then explain it ? What do you say ? Which of us ' 
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shall speak first ? But he that mistakes, and as often as any 
one mistakes, shall sit as an ass, as the boys say when they 
play at bail ; but whoever shall get the better without making 
a mistake shall be our king, and shall order any question he 
pleases to be answered. Why are you silent ? Am I rude at 
alb Theodoras, from my love of talking, and in my anxiety to 
bring about a conversation amongst us, and of making ns all 
friends, and sociable with one another ? 

Tlieo, Such a thing, Socrates, cannot by any means be rude, 
but bid one of these young men . answer you. For I am unac- 
customed to this kind of conversation, and am not of an age to 
accustom myself to it ; whereas it is suitable to them, and they 
will benefit by it much more ; for, in truth, youth can derive 
benefit from every thing. As you begun, therefore, do not let 
Thesetetus off, but question him. 

II. Boer. You hear, Thesetetus, what Theodoras says, whom, 
I think, you will neither he willing to disobey, nor is it right 
for a young man not to submit to a wdse man, when he com- 
mands him in matters of this kind. Tell me, therefore, frankly 
and ingenuously, what does science appear to you to be ? 

Theae* I must then, Socrates, since yon bid* me/ And if I 
make any mistake you will assuredly correct me. 

Boer. Certainly, if we are able. 

TheoR, It appears to me, then, that sciences are such things 
as one may learn from Theodoras, geometry, and the others 
which you just now enumerated ; and again, the shoemaker*s 
art, and those of other artizans, all and each of these are 
nothing else but science. 

Boer. Nobly and munificently, nij friend, when asked for 
one thing you give many, and various things instead of the 
' single bne. , ’’ .’.b/..: ; 

What, mean' ydh by this, Socrates? ^ - 

Boer. Perhaps nothing; but' I will tell you what I think. 
When you speak of The shoemaker’s art, do you mean any 
thing else than the science of making shoes ? 

. Nothing. , ^ ‘ ■ 

Bo.er» But what of the ' carpenter’s art? Dojoumean 
thing ,else than the science of 'making implements in wood^ 

' "ji fhm* 'Still nothing else. 

both^ the’n^ ^o you not define that of which each is 
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Yes. ' , ■ ' . ‘ ^ 

Soc'}\ But the question asked, „ Thesetetus, ’ was not this, of 
wliat tilings there is science, nor how many sciences there are ; 
for we did not enquire, wdth a view to enumerate them, but to 
know what science itself is. Do I say nothing to the purpose ? 

The(s, You speak very correctly. 

ftSbcn Consider this too. If any one should ask us about 
any mean and obvious thing, as, for instance, clay, what it is, 
if we were to answer him, there is the potters’ clay, the oven- 
builders’ clay, and the brick-makers’ clay, should we not be 
ridiculous r 

The<^. Probably. 

8oer, In the first place, ive should he ridiculous for thinking 
that he who asks the question can understand from our answer, 
when we say Clay, adding, image-makers, or any other arti- 
g:ans whatever. Do you think that any one can understand 
the name of a thing when he does not know what that thing 

'y' :'yyyvyy::''y'y::;y;:y^^^ 

::'i:::?X'^.;:;yBy:no|'::mekns;':';:y^ 

IS. Bom\ Neither does he understand the science of shoes 
who does not know Vrhat science is ? 

T'ke<js. He does not, 

Boer, He then does not understand what is the art of shoe- 
making, or any other art, who is ignoi*ant of what science is ? 

-'y^' 

Boer, It is, therefore, a ridiculous answer for one to give 
who is asked what science is, when he answers the name of 
some art. For he answers, of what there is a science, though 
this is not what he was asked. 

The^, It seems so. 

Boer, In the next place, when he might have answered 
plainly and briefiy he goes round an endless way. As for in- 
stance to the question about clay, it is a plain and simple answer 
to give, that clay is earth mixed with moisture, without men- 
tioning w^hat use is made of it. 

; It appears easy now, in this 'way, Bocrates;, -for you 

appear to ask just such a question as lately occurred to me 
, when we -were conversing together, I and^your namesake .here, 
0oci‘g|.tes. ' ■ ' . . 

' ^ . Socr^ ■ What 'was dhat, Theaitetus ?' 

14. Theodoras here ' was ^ describing to ns something 
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about powers, with respect to magnitudes of three and fife feet^ 
shewing that they are not commensurate in length to a magni- 
tude of one foot, and thus proceeding tlirough every number as 
far as to a magnitude of seventeen feet ; at this he stopped. 
Since then powers appeared to be inhnite in nrullitude, some- 
thing of the following kind occurred to us, to endeavour to 
comprehend them in one name, by which we migiit denominate 
all these powers. 

Boer. And did you discover any thing of the kind ? 

Thcc&. I think we did. But do you also consider* 

Boer. Say on. • 

The^B. We divided all number into t%vo classes ; then com- 
paring that in which the factors are the same to a square 
figure, we called it square and equilateral. 

Boer. Very well. 

Thece. But the intermediate numbers, such as three and hve^ 
and every one in which the factors are not the same, but a 
greater number is multiplied by a less, or a less by a greater* 
so that a greater and a lesser side always enclose them, we 
compared to an oblong hgure, and called them oblong numbers, 

Socr, Admirable. But what next? 

Tlie^e. Such lines as square an equilateral and plane number^ 
’we defined to be length, and such as square an oblong number* 
powers, as not being commensurate with them in length, but 
with the planes which they produce. And the case is the same 
with solids. 

15. Boer. Excellently done, my boys ; so that Theodoriis 
appears to me not liable to the charge of having given false 
' testimony. 

. Tkeee, However j Socrates,'! shall not be able to, answer your 
‘question about science, as I did that about length and power ; 

' though you' appear to me to seek something of the same kind. 
Bo that Theodoras again appears to be a false witness. 

Socr^ How so ? ■ Jf, praising you for running, he shpuld say , 
that he never met' with any youth who ran so swift, and' after- • 
wards you should be -defeated in’ running by a man who is full 
grown and very swift, do you think he would have praised you 
'with less truth? ' ' ' ' ' ” \ 

I ' ' ^ hlie' literal transladon Instead of ia which the factors are the same/^ 
'feW'-Whlobde able to, become equally equal/’ by which' is meant, a numbe* 
multi|stWd by itself ‘ ■ ■ 
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Thei^, I do not. 

Socr. But with respect to science, as I just now spoke of it 
do you think it is a trifliog matter to find out what it is, and 
not in evcrv way difficult ? ' 

By Jupiter, I think it difiiciilt in the extreme. 

16. Socr* Have confidence, then, in yourseif, and think thal 
TheodoruwS spoke to the purpose, and endeavour by all possible 
means to comprehend the notion both of other things, and also 
of science, what it is. 

Tliece* As far as endeavour goes, Socrates, it shall be found 
out. 

Socr, Come then : for you began very well just now ; 
endeavour, in imitation of your answer about powers, as you 
comprised those, which are many, under one general idea, so 
like%vise to designate many sciences by one notion. 

Tliee^, Be assured, Socrates, I have often attempted to ex* 
amine this, on hearing the questions that are propounded by 
you ; but I can neither persuade myself that I can say any 
thing satisfactory, nor can I hear any one else answering in the 
manner you require, though still ,I do not desist from the 
attempt. 

17. Boer, You are in labour, my dear Theaetetus, not be- 
cause you are empty, but pregnant. 

Tl6e{^, I know not, Socrates; however I tell you how the 
case stands with me. 

Boer, What, absurd youth, have you not heard that I am 
son of the very noble and awful midwife Fha^narete ? 

Theck. I have heard so. 

Boer, And have you also heard that I study the same art? 

Theof, By no means. 

Boer, Be assured, however, that it is so t but do not betray 
me to others. For they are not aware, my friend, that I pos- 
less this art ? but they, since they are ignorant of it, do not say 
this of me, but that I am a most absurd man, and make men 
doubt. Have you not heard this ? 

The<s, I have. * ‘ 

Boor, Shall I tell you the reason of it? 

< , By all means. ; ■ . ' , ' 

• Socr, Consider, then, every thing that .relates to 'midwives, 

' And you. >vill more .easily understand'- what I mean. For you 
dpubtfe^ know, that not hue of them delivers .others, while' she 
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herself can conceive and bring fortli^ but those who tan no 
longer bring forth. 

Certainly. 

18, 4 $bc?r. But they say that Diana is the cause of this, be- 
cause being herself a virgin she has the charge of child-births. 
Now to barren women she has not given the power of be- 
coming midwives, because human nature is too weak to under- 
take an art in things of which it has had no experience, but 
she has imposed that ofEce on those who from their age are 
incapable of bearing children, doing honour to the resemblance 
of herself. 

That is reasonable. 

Socr. And is not this also reasonable and necessaiy, that 
who are pregnant and who are not should be better known by 
midwives than by others f 

Them. Certainly. • 

B>ocr. Moreover, midwives by applying drugs and using en- 
chantments, are able both to excite and, if they please, to alle- 
viate the pangs, and to deliver those that bring forth with 
difficulty, and if the child appears to be abortive, they produce 
a miscarriage. 

Them. It is so. 

Boer. Have you not also heard this of them, that they are 
most skilful match-makers, as being perfectly competent to 
distinguish what kind of woman ought to be united to what 
kind of man, in order to produce the finest children? 

Them. I did not altogether know that, 

19. Boer. Be assured, then, that they pride themselves more 
hi this than in cutting the navel-string. For consider; do 
you think it belongs to the same or a dhTferent art to cultivate 
snd gather in the fruits of the earth, and again to know in 

soil what plant or seed ought to be sown? 

’ Them. No, but to the same art. 

Boer. But with respect to women, my friend, do you think 
^hat there is one art of that kmd^ and another of gathering in 
the fruit? 

Them. It is not reasonable to suppose so. 

Boer. It is not. But by reason of the illegitimate and ill- 
h^ibns of men and woipen, to which the name of pan- 
'ha,s he^n giyon* midwtves out of, regard to their own 
’ i ‘ r’, ' ’ , ' ^ „ That of choosing the soik 
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iignitf awid match-making* also, fearing 'lest by this they 
, should incur the other imputation,^ since it doubtless belongs to 
real midmves only to make marriages properly. 

TketB^ If appears so. ' 

Soar. Such then is the office of mid wives, but less important 
than my task. For it does not happen to women, sometimes 
to bring forth images, and sometimes realities, which cannot 
be easily discriminated; ,for, if it did happen, it would be the 
greatest and noblest work for midwives to distinguish that 
which is true and that which is not ; do you not think so ? 
Tkei^. I do. 

20. Socr. But in my art of midwifery all other things are 
the same as in theirs; but it differs in this, that it delivers 
men and not women, and that it attends to their souls bring- 
ing forth and not their bodies. But the most important thing in 
my art is, that it is able to test in every possible way whether 
the mind of a young man is bringing forth an image and a 
cheat, or what is genuine and true : for the case is the same 
with me as with midwives ; I am ban*en of wisdom, and as to 
what many have , reproached me with, that I question others, 
but give, no answer myself on any subject, because I have no 
wisdom# they reproach me truly. , But the cause of this is as 
follows:' the deity compels me to act the part of a midwife, 
but forbids me to bring forth myself. I am not, therefore, 
myself at all wise, and I have no such discovery as is the off- 
spring of my own mind ; but those who associate with me at 
first appear, some of them, exceedingly ignorant, but all, as 
our intimacy continues, to whom the deity grants that privi- 
lege, make a wonderful proficiency, as is evident both to them- 
selves and others ; and this is clear, that they make this pro« 
ficiency without ever learning any thing from me, but from 
their own resources finding and becoming possessed of many 
beautiful things ; of the midwife’s office, however, the deity 
and I are the cause. 21. But it is evident from this; many, 
from not knowing this, and deeming themselves to be the 
■' cause, but despising me, ^either of themselves' 'or ■ through the 
^,;perstiasion of others, have left me- sooner* than^ .was. proper, and 
,.:„aftet,;they have.Mt me„have ,m!scamed./for,the.,'futt 2 re,.. in- con-. 
,pec|uence;pf their depraved ' associations, ;and 'badly nurturing 
#hat' they, have he'exi delivered- of 'through me, they have de-,. 
BtrOyed'it, getting a'higher'value onoheats'and images than on'' 
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that which is true, they have at last appeared to be igaoratil 
both to themselves ' amd others* One of these was Aristides 
SOB of Lysimachus, ' and many others, with some of whom, 
when they again come to me, begging to renew their inter- 
course with me, and doing every thing in their power to ob- 
tain it, the demon that attends me prevents me from associ- 
ating, but with others it allows me, and these again make 
considerable proficiency. And they that associate with me are 
in this respect affected in the same way as women who bring 
forth ; they suffer pangs, and ate hlied with anxieties, to a far 
-greater degree than the women are. But their pangs my art 
is able both to excite and appease. , And these are affected in 
this way. '22. But sometimes, Thesetetus, there are some who 
do not appear to me to be at all pregnant, and I, knowing that 
they do not need my assistance, very kindly sue others for 
them, and with the aid of the deity, conjecture well enough, 
from associating with whom they will derive benefit. Of these 
I have handed many over to Prodiens, and many to other wfise 
and divine men. I have dwelt long on this, my excellent 
friend, for this reason, because I suspect, as you also think 
yourself, that you are in pain from being pregnant with some- 
thing inwardly. Deal with me, then, as son of a midwife, and 
as myself skilled in midwifery, and endeavour to answer the 
questions I put to you to the best of your ability. And if, on 
examining any thing that you say, I shall consider it to he an 
image and not true, and should thereupon remove it and throw 
it away, do not be angry with me, like women who are deli- 
vered for the first time are for their chiidi’en ; for many, my 
admirable friend, have ere this been so affected towards me as 
to be actuahy ready ‘to' bite me, when I. take away any triie 
from them, and they do not think that I do this with a good 
design, in that' they are very far from knowing that mo deity 
■ designs 111 to men, and that neither do 'I do any thing of this' 
kind through ill-will, but because it is by no means allowable 
for me to give way to falsehood and epneeal the- truth. 23. 
Again, therefore, from the beginning, Themtetus, endeavour to 
tell me what science is ; but never say that', you are unable to 
do 'so_| for if God wills and. you .strive manfully you will be 
Able. ‘ ‘ 

. . Indeed, Socrates, when you are rims urgent^ it W’’ouM 

be dfegraceM for one not to endeavour to the utmost of one> 
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power to sa.y what one is able. ' Hoj then, that ‘knows any 
tiling appears to, me to percewe what he knows^'andj as it now 
seems, science is nothing else than perception. 

Soc}\ Well and nobly said, my boy; for it is right thus to 
declare one's opinion. But come, let us consider this toge- 
ther, whether it is solid or empty. Science, you say, is per- 
ception ? 

Yes. 

Sqct, You appear, indeed, to have given no mean definition 
of science, but that which Protagoras has given ; but he said 
the same thing in a different manner. For he says that man 
is the measure of all things, of the existence of those that ex- 
ist, and of the non-existence cf those that do not exist. You 
have doubtless read this ? 

Tliecs, I have read it, and that often. 

24, Boot, Does he not say pretty much, that such as every 
thing appears to me, such it is to me, and as it appears to you, 
such it is to you, but you and I are men ? 

The<3e, He does indeed say so. 

Boct. It is probable however that a wise man does not trifle; 
let us, therefore, follow him. Does it not sometimes happen 
that when the same wind blows, one of us is cold, and another 
not, and one slightly, but another exceedingly ? 

Them* Assuredly. 

8om\ "Whether, then, shall we say, that the wind at that 
time is in itself cold or not cold ? or shall we believe Prota- 
goras, that it is cold to him that is cold, but not to him that is 
not? 

Them* It seems so. ' 

Bom\ Does it not, then, appear so to both of them ? 

Them* Yes. 

Bqct, But to appear is the same as to be perceived ? 

Them* It is. 

Bocr^ Appearance then and perception are the same in 
things hot, and every thing of that kind ; for such as every 
one perceives things to be, such also they seem to be , to every 

one. . . ' ■ \ 

. ' Them* It seems so. . . ' ■ • , . , ^ 

, 'Socr* Perception, therefore, has always A’efereuce ’to that 
which^ really is, and, Is fj'ee'froin falsehood, as' being science. 

. Them* It appears so. \ 
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25. Socr. By tile graces, then, was not Pcotap-oras a vei-v 
wise man, and did he. express himself thus enigmatically to m 
the_ general rabble, but speak the tnilh ta\is disIpLs to 


Uets. Wh^t mean you by this, Socrates ? 
jbocj-. I will tell you, and that no mean account,- he asserts, 
hat no one thing exists of itself, nor can you correctly desiS 
nate any thing by any quality, but if you call it ^reat it wfl! 

and so with every thi^ else ,- 

‘ 4ifv 5hnf possessed of any 

quality , but as if- all things which we say exist, become so 

from impulse, motion, and admixture with each other, tliereby 
designating them incorrectly ,- for nothing ever is but is always 

dories ^ ’ 'ISreed, namely, Protagoras, Heraclitus, and Empe- 
of Doetrv^i? poets, those who rank highest in each kind 
0 poctij, in comedy Epicharmus, and in trauedy Homer- 
for m saying that e « Oceanus is father of the gods, and Teti™ 

motion’ P^'0‘^«eed by flux aiid 

motion. Uoes he not seem to say so ? 

Th€ 0 . To me he does. 

®oeh an army, with 

Homei fox its leader, and not be ridiculous ? 

J.necB. It is not easy, Socrates. 

r„£fT;f‘' Themtelus. For this is a strong 
P avour of their argument, that motion gives the appear- 

ence an/f ^^P«^e of noSfotl 
n ec®y , foi heat and fire, which engenders and sun- 

to SrnSH engendered by impulse and frictioii, 

but this is motion, Are not these the origin of fire ? 

i/w. fcuirely they are.* ■ ■ - . ^ . 

sdfrcaut? ““ of, animals springs- from the 

. How not ? 

the body perisli by 

St and inarihnn Kni- t ^ ay 


i-est and inaction, Wt is it not for Ae" m;;t7a;t 5 


exetcise and motion ? 

, .... , 

1.^ S file „ul „a „Un 

become, better ^ by study and practice,' which 'are 
. ' ■ . ‘ 'Ihad, xiy, 201, ' , ' - 
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Biotions, but hy rest, whicli is want of practice, and ignorance^ 
it 'neither learns any tMng, and’ forgets what it has learnt ? 

T/iea\ xissuredly* 

27. Sock Motion, therefore, is good both for the soul and 
the body ; but rest, the contrary..- 
It seems so. 

Soe?\ Shall I add further, with respect to stillness of the air, 
and calms and things of that kind, that rest corrupts and de- 
stroys, but idle contrary preserves. And besides this shall I 
put the finishing stroke to my argument by compelling you to 
admit, that by the golden chain Homer meant nothing else than 
the sun, and intimated that as long as the universe and the sun 
are moved, all things exist, and are preserved, both amongst gods 
and amongst men ; but if they were to stand still, as it were 
bound, all things would be destroyed, and, as the saying is, 
turned upside down. 

T/iece, He appears to me too, Socrates, to intimate what you 
say. 

Sock Then put the argument thus, my excellent friend: 
first with respect to the eyes, suppose that what you call white 
colour is not any thing difierent, external to your eyes, nor in 
your eyes ; nor can you assign it any place ; for then it would 
liave a. fixed position, and would continue, and not be liable to 
production. 

,28. TAea?. But how ? 

Sock' Let us follow our late principle, and lay it down that 
there is nothing which is of itself one thing ; and thus black 
and white, and every other colour, will appear to us to be pro- 
duced by the application of the eyes to a corresponding move- 
ment, and each thing that we say is colour, will neither be that 
which is applied, nor that to which it is applied, but some inter- 
mediate production peculiar to each. Would you positively 
maintain, that what each colour appears to you, such it also 
appears to a dog, and every other animal ? 

- TAe^s, Not I, by Jupiter. _ , ' . 

Sock But what? Does any thing appear similar to another 
man and to you ? are you positive about this, or rather that it 
does not appear the same even to you, -because you are never 
Identical with yourself ? ‘'-"V 

^ - The latter seems to me to 'be the; case rather than the 

ibr'meir.' ' ' - • ' 



Jf. which we measure by comparisoi 

r- '^i-ere- great, or white, 'or' warm d w 

at^rSTf s; 

- -: lu anj respecfc ohaaged. But if thi 

things, i 

— ig else approaching it o 
any thing else, because i 
--J. 29. Por now, mi 
to assert things altoge- 
as Protagoras would acknow. 
" ""^opinions. 

you will understand all 

put four bj 
many again, 
nor would it 


or which we touch, 
never, by coming "i::- 
ent, for it would not be 

which measures or touches 

bmW f of somethin: 

bemo affected m any way, become i 

Sd S >^®®pect affected, 

lend, we are in a manner compellpcl i 
^ether wonderful and ridiculous j ^ 

.edge and_every one who supports'liis ( 
and what do you mean.? 
b-if- T^' trifling example, and ’ 

I Wish. Six dice for instance, if you shouM 

t it twehe we say they are fewer, and the half- 

■i'™ 


auy lawg to become greater 
'emg increased ? What would you 

aid answer ivhat appears to me to 
to the present question, I should 
hut if with reference to the former 
ting myself, I should say that it is 

divinely said, my friend. But, as 
rer that It is possible, something 

tongu. wal 
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Tne<s. I sbould cjrtainly desire titis. 

Soer, And so do I. But since this is the case, shall we not 
quietly, seeing we have ahimdance of leisure, again consider, 
nvL. f annoyance, but really examining ourseh-es. in 

appearances in us are. And on con- 
sideling them, wo shall say in the first place, I think, that no- 
thing ever becomes greater or less, either in bulk, or number, 
as tong as it continues equal to Itself. Is it not so > 

Tha, Yes. 

31. SoCT% And, in the second place, that a thing to which 
nothing is either added and from which nothing is token away, 
rquai”°‘“®^ increased or diminished, but always 4 

Thew, Just so. 

Jcr. And shall we not say, in the third place, that it is im- 
poss ble for a thing which did not before exist, to exist after- 
wa^^s, without It has been produced and is produced. 

i It seems so, indeed. 

I think, contend with each 

I l e nlf ftf •’ that 

1, bem^ of the Size I am, having neither increased, nor suffered 

diramution in the space of a year, am now larger than you, who 
are a young man. but afterwnr^a l/aOC* T! T1. 1 ^ 


W Sn nothing of my bulk, I cannot 
nave been made less. And the case is the same with ten 

WP°S^‘ reference to ten thousand others, if 

doubtless follow me, Tfaestetus ; for yoa 
appeal to me not to be a nonce in things of this kind ^ 

gods, Socrates, I wonder extremely what 

•t” i S™ 34 1 “ *• 

Socr. Theodorus, my friend, appears not to have formed an 

rchX%rr'" f dispoWon; for trv 

much the affection of a philosopher ; for there is no other be‘- 

wiio said that Iris was 

toe daughter of T-haumas®,. seems not: to. have described her 
genealogy , badly.. But do you understand now,why toSe 

® Hesloch/riieog. L 780, 

‘ . 'C?(S ■ • 
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things are bo, from wliat we say Protagoras mamtains or 

Bot yet r ■ ' ’ 

Ths^B, I don’t think I do yet. 

33. Boor. Shall you not, then, be obliged to me, if I assist 
you in searching out the true, but concealed opinion of a man 
cr rather of men of celebrity r " * 

Them* How should I not be, and indeed exceedindy oblio-ed 
to you ? "• o j to 

Boer. Look round, then, and see that no profane person 
i.ears us. But they are so who think that nothing else exists 
except what they can grasp with their hands, but do not admit 
that actions, and productions, and ^yhatever is invisible, are to 
be reckoned in the number of things that exist. 

Thece. Indeed, Socrates, you spealc of hard and obstinate 
men. , . ' 

Boer For they are very ignorant \ my boy. But there are 
others far more refined than these, whose mysteiies I am about 
to reveal to you. Their principle, on which all the things, that 
we have just now mentioned, depend, is this : That tlie universe 
IS motion, and nothing else besides, but that there .are two 
species ot motion, each infinite in amount, and that one has an 
active, the other a passive power. 34. That from the inter- 
course and friction of these with one another are formed pro- 
diictions infinite in number, hut of two kinds, one that is per- 
ceivable, the other perception, which always coincides and is 
engendered^ together with that which is perceivable. Now to 
the perceptions we give the following names, seeing, hearing, 
snieliing, cold and heat, and moreover pleasures, pains, desires 
and fears are so called, and there are innumerable others which 
have no name, and vast' multitudes that hav^ been named : 
again there, is a class of perceivable tljings'- akin to each of 
these, all kinds of colours to all kinds of vision, and in like 
manner voices to hearing, and otlier perceivable things are pro- 
chiced corresponding to the other perceptions. What then is 
the meaning of this discourse, Thesetetus, in reference, to the 
lornier? Do you' uiiderstand' what jt is ? , ' . ' 

^ Kece. . Not very well, Socrates. ' ' ' ' . 

, But observe if by any means it can', be brought to a / 
SIOaol.Miori, Fot it -means to say that all these things are as i 
-ye ^d,. moved,; and that there is swiftness and- 'slowness to ' 

’ '"*','1' / ^ 1 ^ ** unmusiciii/* 
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tance, and so proE^ Id S ThZ 

=f fc Sr- 

iMIIfsp 

S^^:F™iTr* 

™. „d .„.y S,, "” '“'■ '“> 

that none of theL is an^thW nf -f V “f 

» srisiSS ‘ “ss 

itsrreihiair^^ 

«pon something elsf, is found to be“ ’passive 37' lo iLfy 

that, or any other name ivhich designates permanent 
according to nature, things ought to be said to ^ j 

made, to perish and be changed .o if -v ^ 

”'■ «y •bi"*, 1. whi£ E-i“£r 

toan, tone, animal, and each several specfes. Do n.TZ:°! 
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things Theffitetus, appear pleasant to yon, and have von not 
ionnd them agreeable to yom* taste ? 

I don’t know. Socrates; for I cant make you out- 
wliether you are giving your own opinions or are tryint^ me. ’ 
08 . Socr. You do not remember, my friend, that I^neither 
toow nor claim as my own any of these things, but that I am 
barren of them, but I act the midwife towards you, and for this 
purpose I enchant you, and put before you the opinions of the 
Several wise men, that you may taste them, until I brinjr vour 
own opinion to light : but when it is brought forth, I will then 
famine whether it shall proye to be empty or productive. Be 
tlierefore confident and bold, and answer in an honest and 
mmlj way, what you think of the questions I put to you 
The«. Ask then. 

Soar. Tell me then again, whether it is your opinion that the 
good, and the beautiful, and every thing that we just now men- 
actual existence or are constantly being produced ? 

'Ife me indeed, when I hear you thus explaining the 
matter. It is wonderful how far you appear to have reason on 
^ think that your statements must be admitted, 
89, «ocr. Let us not, then, omit what remains of it. But it 
remains that we should speak of dreams, diseases, and, besides 
other things, of madness; and whatever else is called error of 
hearing or seeing, or of any other perception. For you know 
Without doubt, that in all these cases the doctrine which we 
have just now described, is considered to be completely con- 
futed, since the sensations produced in these instances are 
utteny false, and so far are the things that appear to eacli per* 
son from existing, that quite contrariwise none of the thin<>‘s 
that appear have any real existence. “ 

You speak most truly, Socrates. 

S^. What argument,, then, remains for him, who asserts 
that perception is science, and that things which appear to 
ev^ one are to that person what they appear to be ^ 

afraid to say, Socrates, that L have no answer 
to give because you just now blamed me for having said so: 
but m truth I cannot controvert the fact, that those who arc 

SSw some of the former 

think they are gods, and the latter that they are winched and 
IW^that they are; tying in their sleep. ^ 

' Do. you not -know, then, the controversy that is 
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especMIy about di-eming an.i being 

'fhm. What is that? 

^ when people 

■ sS H=~ — 

vemfg with each“the“ ‘ ""““y <=««- 

one^tght^fgTvt- fo?irbo?h^ 

correspond with each^other^ Fnf ^ 

:r:s^\:rt^^^ z f 
Z^r ItltVIL^TtK 

B»ll* 

Kigbt 

brevity ofdml?*^®”' and 

ridiculous in many wavs 

ca,^hew wK£;5r^^^^^ by which'you 

I new, I trunk not. 

'^ '■ , ' \ ' • , * fana.ed , conT^srsatioiits in , 
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other?” And 
about is partb 
different. 

Thea.^ It is impossible that it should 
same, either in power, or in any other r 
entirely different. 

42. Soar. Must we not, then, 
thing of this kind is. dissimilar? 

Thece. It seems so to me. 

Boer. If, therefore, any thing hi 
dissimilar to any thing, whether t 
as It becomes similar we shall sa 
as dissimilar, different. 

■ soi-' v 

Boer, Have we not said before, 
deed innumerable things, which are 


suppose that the thing we ask 
-"Afferent, but altogether 

possess any thing the 
respect, since it is 

I, necessarily confess, that a 
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not produce different things in each 

my ^ patient, and that the a^nt ? 

4nem, How not? 

“ “pi»” 

Tke<B. Yes. 

So^. For, from what has been already eranted fbp 

s.tTo,S;r£' j "■* 

44 nrZ to a healthy tongue. 

thiY Certainly, what was granted before comes to 

.ofriiSnfS^ IftLZ Stlf ofe' ‘f 

peit^e ?hus ^or 1 diSrenr ^ 

causes the perSent to b? a different thing 

that, whicLCarc s me «or 

though it produce? the same S'S™* ""f 
to me; for by o'euprarir™ „ jtS*’ ®nch as it was 

thing it will become c£|ed! ^ 

2%e^^ Such is the case, 

i. SS.e'SSvtSff •" ' „„ .HU 

: Tke€e. Certamlj not -■• ■ ■ • ; " - ‘ , 

shSffbe54Jso irSS^Sn^’ Tv®“ ^ percipient, 

to become perdnieM tnd “J «°“®thmg; for it is JmpOsdble 

likewise SsTthtfX^^S^^ = 4^ « is 

“ That w M .1 T . ^ ™ ® becomes sweet or bitter, or 

neither can 4 ZattuSS tSfCnTf * that 

, , s, unoer that partiordar aspect, without the other. 
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any thing of the kind, that it should become 
some one ; for it is impossible for a thine tc 

find yet sweet to ao one* ® 

T/iew, Assuredly* 

45. Socr. It remains, I think, that we if w 
or If we are produced, should be produced, by 
other; since necessity unites our existence toee 
It to no other thing, nor even to ourselves. It 
tore, that we are united to each other. So 1 
says that any thing exists, he must say that it . 
Amg, or of something, or in relation to someth 
manner of any thing said to be produced : bi 
say, nor must he allow any one else to say, tha 

Assuredly, Socrates. 

mfun; which affects me is 

Svelt ? ^ perceive it, and ai 

Them. How not ? 

hplfri' therefore, is true to me 

Sfe nf 1> according to 1 

“ relation to nie, th 
ist, and of thmgs that do not so exist, that they 

J/iem, It seems so. ^ 

46. Socr. How then, since I am not deceive 
1 .ail to have a scientific knowledge of thinp-s 
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ficidtv ®PP®^s» we have with much dif- 

birthJ4 lusf’bSr ^ the 

round in Sa-umcnf^ perform the ceremony of runningJ 
ceivino- it tflV ■ I •‘^ consider whether, without our per- 

S3: i«. “ “.vrr^ 

by all means to rear your offsorimr^an^*^’’? * 

will you endure to see it rpfntr-iF a a’ expose it? and 

ir/ S:/* fr"“Tou.'aI hliSjteeSS 

plelant, in thSf ST w 

Sfso^lfrf r ETng’sar? 

pr3Lir»tta3™™ •cVhr3‘‘*' r 

IS conversing with me mid Vlmt t i ® person who 

« iirsr£'si« 

'm”’ Socrates; then do so. 

Ho7pm.|„“,j”™’ ‘ ™'>» « i» yopp 

T/wo» What? 

fW*^* ^ thought what he said was veir 

I'Sted « k:''b3E '? r*' i”“”' «•% p3.:a 

at the ««.«,“.Tf”4l„“ ST' fj‘7" “•»!■ 

we to say, Theodi^ > 49 Vt -fTn ai^ 

from perception ivill ha true to each pllS'Sdto o^ iXe 

. ^ tlife fiftii dav ftiVov ii-.* . r. ,.*-■„•■ ’’ ' ‘ 


I An f-t' a ■ ■ ' r wai 00 

^ fiea. their fends, ml wUh ^^hlwlvcs, feeing purl- 

Mgof S11PU34 run 





i-u ueuwe oeiter on the way in which mnti,., ■ ^ 

nor one more competent to examinr tL» “'’“si is affected, 
wiiether it is true ot false but 
person by himself alone will form oiitiin ^ 
these are right and true wbv in ns for himself, and ail 

Protagoras be so wise as* to be thr ^^nd, should 

others for bi-h Lv xvhIL , ^ thought Justly worthy to teach 
recourse to him though each ignorant and must have 

of his own wisdom ? How can vreTvoH himself the measure 
speaks thus out of joke > As to Protagoras 

wifery, I say nothing of the rMicufowel^fTT 
andl think, so woull the 4ot i r 

not he gre;t anSnal vSl m -''““S:; P“-^«Uit 

trots 

I cimnot'^?hereSSti'prTaiS’trbr“ ^'“f ^ TT 
concessions, nor vet can T cnrfn “ ° confuted by my 

«p.™. As»,7hii^x°?irjr'rp‘° 

"T" s‘r5st t i“‘ “ •«««;"“>' 

]mg grounds, and were to^Le 'o^ers'^ndk ^ 

f”m “ '“f «d'sSw'At™ 

persuade you to allow me in i „ a now 

the gymnasium, no^ that my liJhl Se\m 

not disagreeabki to me, as'lJe tw°s^‘^“’ Theodorus, it is 
have recourse again, therefore to' the goes. I must, 

me, then Themtetus, fimt of ail t to wW 

discovered yourself to be nof suddenly 

or god? or do yon think tS thf r “ ^ “«n 

do witli gods than menV^ toea.u^re of ^Profagoras: bas 

1 *»! wondei M „„ 
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contrary tos speedily occuired to me. ^ 

M 17 ^ear boy, and quickly sbre ear 

Sin" Kr”r’“‘ '■^ '’'”'"’‘= to «»" 

“Si. bo„T? ,? ™ T “ ■■“ '■“'■l S"n 

° ^ j 3*^ “®”’ y°“ ^e»‘e ei*^ and converse too-ethpr 

or Sff f question, of whom, whether they exist 

Z T ’J P™P«' either to speak or wr§^ S 

what the multitude hear and admit, this you assert as ’if if 
were strange if every man did not excel any beast whatever in 

b;,?? ■*“ “p p™'°» »«S? 

^ ^ recourse to likelihood, which if Theodorus or 
< y othei geometrician were to employ in geometry he wonlrl 
be deemed unworthy of notice.” 52 . Do Cr them&re 
Theodorus, consider, whether on such mattL you will admil 
of arguments deduced from probability and likelfhood. 

is rigS^' would you nor we say that this 
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5“^ and has: ob 

ledge of that which he sees, if he shu( 
mcbed, but does not see it. Is it not f 

Yes, 

Soar. But to say that he does not $ 
he does not know, since to see is th 
; True. 

Soar. It follows, therefore, that a 
a thing of which he had a scientific 
It, because he does not see it ; wh 
a prodigy, if it happened. 

You say most truly. 

Soor. An impossibility, then, apr 
shOTld say that science and perceptii 
Ihe^. It seems so. 

Socr. Each, then, must be confess 
So it seems. 

56. Socr. What then is science > 
be enquired from the beginninu-, 

TheKtetus? ® 

Them. About what ? 

Socr. We appear to me, like a dunghiU cook 

ThetEe How so? 

5ocr. Like disputants we seem to have com 
ment about the allowed meaning of words and 
better thim far in the discussion, to intent , 
say we are not wranglers but lovers of wisdom % 
as those shrewd men. ’ 

y®" “ea 

w ^ ^ endeavour to explain what 1 

point. We enquired whetlier a pmsou iM,o 
remembers any thing, does not know it, and havi 

beis It, but does not see it, we proved that he do. 

d remembers it at the same time ; but that this 
^d so the Protagorean fable is destroyed and 

Socr, It would not be so, m.v friend T ♦b:,,!. :e 


must again, as it a 
What however shall 


, to have jumped 
we have gained 





the other fable were aHve, but he would defend it stoutly: bu 

insulted it. For not even S! 
guaidians, whom Protagoras left, are willing to assist it in L 
number of whom is Theodoras h^re. We ourselves howerar 
for justice sake, will venture to assist it. ’ 

JAeo. It IS not I, Socrates, but rather Caliias son of Himin 
guardian of his doctrine; for I very quickly tJrr 
\ Ti 1 mere disputations to geometry Nevertheless T 

shall he oWiged to you it you will List hii. ^ ^ 

&ocr. You say well, Theodorus. Observe then wl.sc 

Pn,. ?ra' both together, but let the youno'er answer 

lio.! / it »; I uKSiL'fSTi. klnV 7 % "'"‘Ti 

knows flkng sktnll 5 
TAeo. What shall 


r Wf answer, Theietetus.? 

Without doubt, I thinlc. 
Aoe; Not so, li you maintain that to see 
with this inexplicable quc 
"®’ y°'\wili be caught in a well, if an 1m 
i-ent should ask you, closing one of yonr ev 
whether you see his dress with the closed eye 

therefore, see, and 

at the same time ? , , . ■ ' 

Thete. In some , respects, ' ' . ' , 

Socr, I do not require: tliis, he will sav i 

“know''Bu^^ whether, what you;know, 
i.Jt. Know. But now what you do not see \ 

Sd nS'tef™ admitted, that to 

r’'*' ta what I SI 

, ; f, r perhaps^ adipirabfe Touih 



if anyone^ further ask 
Lt not tf n to know sharply and duUy, and near 

ai-med combatannvouM ““r"^ mprcenaiy light- 

asserted science and perception to° be^ 

andl4nd you h^Wd’JlT ®onq«ered 

his defence, a^^bildeflthhA^hrwnfc?'^*^ we have said in 

despising us. and saying; “ m fi„e 

a boy, when asked bvW™ . 7 “°^ ^oci'ates, because 

no“toCw it! XfSSeid'and 

stupid Socrates, the case U fh^d 

opinions by questioning- if hr^ fk of iny 

gives tlie same answers^th-f T q] the questions are put 

1 .« co,ASZtSk-ilf‘£t!ST^ “ rr"'.'™”*’ 

IS questioned 4 cW«te/ ^For to H,p « he that 

any one would grant von fhZ’ * ^ ^ think that 

..oh ,„ Je.d^ „ h. to ’""■ 

periences it no longer? Far from h ^o ^ ■ 7 ®^' 

that ite would hesitale to allowythat li is^tosirWe 

person to know and not to know tlio ^ the saine 

should be afraid to say this do vou thint^T*^ 

that a person who haJ become chanied t 

before he was changed ? but rather dist 

not several, and those infinif^ • that he is one person, and 

stantly goW on for we must is con- 

another's wbrds. ’ 61 . But my eood'sfo « caching at one 
memM a more generousklirif 
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can, and shew that we have not perceptions peculiar to each of 
as, or that, if they are peculiar, it does not follow that %vh'it 
appeal s to any one becomes, or if we must use the word exist. 

Seak oTnts r But when'you 

anif h f ^ ^ ^ cynocephali, you not only act like a pia-your 

seif but you persuade those that hear you' to treat mv^writin-^s 
m the same way, herein not doing well. For I affirm thS toe 

Sf of’tb- ^ of us is ttemelt 

enm!tfn5“ another, in this very cir- 

<iifierent to one person 
rom what they are and do to another. And I am far fmm 

but? ralPtb" f a. thing as wisdom and a mse man, 

put I call that man wise, who, changing toe aspect of obiects 

o any of us, to whom they appear and are evil, causes them to 
appear and to be good. 62. But do not, auai i. Slow out mv 
arguments, attending to the words only, but thus in a stillSamV 
manner understand what I mean. For call to mind what was 
said m a former part of toe discussion, that to a sick man what 
he eats appears and is bitter, but to a man in LaUh t is 
and appears the contraiy. But there is no need to make either 
of them wiser than the other; for that is not posstole nor 
must we allege that the sick man is ignorant, because hVisTf 
a different opinion, and that he who is in health is wise be- 
cause he thinks differently ; but we must endeavour to make 
torn change over to the other side ; for the other habit is bet- 
tei. In like manner, m education, we should endeavour (o 
make a man change from one habit to a better. But the nhv 
W change by medicines, and the sophist by argul 
menfs. 63. For no one ever makes one who entertaiifs false 
forTm^’ afterwards entprtain true ones; for it is mot possible 
for a man to have an opinion on things that do not exist or on 

btw !/ 1 r ^ ^ froM a depraved 

habit of soul forms opimons corresponding to it, a good^ habit 

to^s cpinions of the same character but 

these .appearances some people, through ignorance call true 
are better than others,, but not at al' 
more trne. Moreover, my, dear .Socrates, I am for frorcalliS 

S!?!’ *T’ ^ bodies; I, call them physicS ' 

and ;ae.to|ar4s -plants, husbandmen. - For I say that t£ Sf’ 
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are the same or different, and you will not, as just now, depart 
from the usual meaning of words and names, wdiich most men 
forcing wherever it suits them, occasion one aiiotlier all kinds 
of perplexity/' 66. These things, Theodoras, I have advanced 
by way of assistance to your friend, according to mj ability, 
trilling from triiimg means; but, if he were alive, he would 
defend his own opinions in a more noble manner. 

Theo. You are joking, Socrates : for you have defended the 
man very vigorously. 

o6'ocr/You say well, my friend. But tell me: did you ob.. 
serve that Protagoras said just now and reproached us, tliat in 
arguing with a hoy, we took advantage of the boy’s fear to op- 
pose his principles,' and giving it the contemptuous name 
cavilling, and vaunting his measure of all ^things, he exhorted 
us to be serious in examining his doctrine ? . 

Theo. How should I not have observed it, Socrates ? 

Boer, What then ? Do you require us to obey him. ? 

Tlieo. By all means. 

Socr, Do you see, then, that all these, except you, are boys?' 
If then we are to obey him, it is requisite that you and I, j 
questioning and answering each other, should be serious in/ 
examining his doctrine, that he may not have tfiis to object to? 
us that we have discussed this question again jesting with' 
youths. 

67. Tlieo, But what? Would not Tliemtetus follow this 
investigation much better tlian many who have long beards ? 

Socr, But not better than you, Theodoras. Do not, there- 
fore, tliink that I ought in every way to defend your deceased 
friend, but you not at all. Bat come, my good sir, follow'- mo 
a little, just so far as tq enable us to see whether it is right tliaj 
you should be 'the measure of diagrams, or whether all mer, 
equally ,.with you- are' sufficient for themselves in astronomy 
and the other things in which you have the reputation ol 
excelling. ' , ' ' ’ ' > . , ! 

: Tho, It is not easy^ Socrates,- .“for. one who is sitting by yoUs 
to .refuse to answer 'you. Biit I was just now ^ ttiEing, wheii;_ . 

I. said that you would permit me not to - strip myself, and th^ 
would not compel me like '' the Lacedemonians* i But you^' 
appear /to me to rhsemble -Sciron^^' rather. ' For dheLacethef ■ 

sad Coriuth, who used to throw Glf» 
ii>a.Ye!||ersV'wham’ h'e.M'ih With into* tho sea* He was- slafa by \ 
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raontans bid^ us either depart or strip ; but you -seem to me to 
act rattier like Aiitaiusb for you do not let any one go wlio 
approaclies you until 3^11 liaTe compelied ■ him to strip and 
wrestle with you in argument. 

68. Socr.^ You have found out an admirable comparison for 
rny disease, Theodoras, though I am stronger than they were ; 
for an innumerable multitude of Herculeses and Theseuses, 
who were powerful in argument, have met with me and beaten 
me heartih^, but I do not desist any the more, such a strange 
passion for this kind of exercise has got possession of me. Do 
not you, therefore, refuse to have a fall with me, and to bene6t 
yourself and me at the same time. 

T/ieo, I hold out no longer, but lead me wherever you 
please : 1 must needs submit to the destiny that you weave for 
me, and be confuted. However I shaii not be" able to give 
myself up to you further than you proposed. 

Socr, So far will be sufficient. And I beg of you observe 
this veiy closely, that w’e do not, unawares, get into a puerile 
mode of talking, and so let any one reproach us again for that 

TAeo. I will endeavour, as far as I can. 

69 . So€ 9 \^ First of all, then, let us impugn the argument 
which w6 did before, and see whether we correctly oi incor- 
rectly find fault with and reprobate the assertion, that every 
one is sufficient to himself wdth respect to wisdom. Now Pro- 



70. The 0 , How so? , 

Socr, Thus. Does ' he aot say that what appears to each 
person exists to him to whom it appears f ' • 

Tkeo. He does say, so. 

Boer, NoWj Protagoras, we speak the opinions of a man, or 
rather of all men, and say that there' is mo one who does not': 
think ^ himself in some respects wiser than others, and in other 
respects others wiser than himself, and in the greatest dangers, 
when men are in .peril, in -wars, or liiseases, or storms at sea, ; 
they -hehave 'towards .those who have power in each several 
.case' as towards gods, looking up to them as their saviours, 
though.they excel them in nothing else than in knowledge;; 
and the whole world is almost full of mCn seeking for masters 
and governors of 'themselves and other animals and works, and 
again of men who think thebselves competent to teach and' 
competent to rule. And in all these cases what else shall we 
say, than that men themselves think that there is wisdom and 
ignorance among themselves ? 

Theo. Nothing else. 

Socr, Do they not, then, think that wisdom is true opinion, 
and ignorance false opinion ? 

Theo, How should they not ? 

7L Boer, How then, Protagoras, shall we deal with the 
assertion? Whether shall we say that men always form true 
opinions, or sometimes true and sometimes false ? For in eithei 
way the result is that they do not alv;ays form trae opinions, 
hut both true and false. For consider, Theodoras, whether 
any one of the followers of Protagoras, or you yourself, would 
contend that no one thinks that there is another who is igno 
rant, and forms false opinions. 

Theo, That is incredible, Socrates. 

Boer, Yet the assertion, that 'man is the measure of ' all 
things, of necessity comes to this ? 

J%eo, How so ? ' ' . ^ ' i 

Boor* When you have determined 'mj thing within, yoiir-i 
self, and make known your opinion to me on any point, then! 
according to Ms statement, your opinion must be^ true to you | 
but, may not the rest become judges of your Judgment, or musl 
we determine that you always form, time opinions?' Will no€ 
mytiads, who, form contraiy opinions to yours, continually opJ 
pose 'yob: 'deeming- that you judge and think 'falsely ? ■ 
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Theo. By^ Jupiter, Socrates, there are myriads, as Homer 
says, who give me a vast deal of trouble. 

72. Boer, What then ? Will you ahow us to say that you 
then form opinions that are true to yourself, but false to innu- 
merable others ? 

’Bieo. This seems to me necessary, from the assertion. 

Boer. But what with respect to Protagoras himself? If 
neither he thought that man is the measure of all things, nor 
the multitude, as indeed they do not, does it not necessarily 
loiiow that this truth which he has described exists to no 
one . But if he himself thought so, but the multitude do not 
agree with him, you must be aware that, in the first place, by 
Imw many more they are to whom it does not appear so, than 
those to ’whom it does so appear, by so much the more it is 
not than it is ? 

^ Meo. Necessarily so, since, according to each several opi- 
nion, it will be or will not be, 

Boer, In the next place, this is very pleasant ; for he, with 
respect to his own opinion, admits, that the opinion of those 
w o difier from him, in that they think he is in error, is true, 
Sst opinions of things that 

TAeo. Certainly. , 

r ^0 ^ot, therefore, admit that his own opinion is 

false, if he allows that the opinion of those who think he is in 
error is true ? • 

T/m, Necessarily so. 

Boer. The others however do not admit .hat they are in 

error ? ■ , ' 

T/wo. Surely not. 

73. Boer. He however, from what he has written, allows 
that this opinion also is true. 

It appears so. 

Sber. It wai therefore be controverted by all men, Prota- 
goras not excepted, or rather will be allowed by him, that 
when he admits to one who differs from him, that he forms a 
true opinion, then even Protagoras himself will admit that 
neither ^ dog, nor any man whatevef,is the measure of a thi'ig 
that he has not leamt. Is it not so ? 

: It is, i' ' ■ ^ 

. Therefore, since this is controyerted by all mcii; 'Prc)» 
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tagoras's trath .will -not be true to any one, f-A 

else, nor to himself. " ' " ■' " * 

l%e.o. We rim down my friend too severely, Socrates. 

Sock But, moreover, my friend, it is uncertain whether we 
have not also exceeded the bounds of proprictv, For'it is 
probable tha.t lie being older is wiser than we are : and if hp 
should suddenly rise up as far as his neck, having reproved’ me 
much for trifling, as is probable, and you for assenting*, he 
would sink down again and hurry away. 74. But it is neces- 
sary for us, I think, to make use of our O'wii abilities such as 
tney are, and to say whatever appears to us to be true. Well 
then,^shan we now say that any one will grant this, that one 
man is wiser than another, and another also more ignorant ? 

Thco. It appears so, to me. 

Shall we say too that our argumeat holds good as we 
have laid it down in our endeavours to assist Protagoras/tliat 
most thmp are as they appear to every one, warm, dry, sweet, 
and all other things of this kind ; hut that if in some things he 
snail admit that one man excels another, he would sav with 
reprd to things wholesome and unwholesome, that not evei*y 
sidy woman, boy and brute, is competent to cure itself by 
kiiowmg what is wholesome for itself, but that here, if any 
where, one excels another ? * ^ 

Theo, So it appeal's to me. 

75. Boer. And with respect to political matters, he will 
admit that things honourable and base, just and unjust, holy 
and ^unholy, as each city thinks right to enact laws for itself, 

are in truth such to each city, and yet that in these things one 
individual is not at all wiser than another, nor one city tha/ 
another ; but in eiiEwtmg.what is expedient for.itself or not ex- 
pedient,, here again,, if any. where,, he will allow that one coun^ 
seller excels' ahotlier, and the opinion of one city that of an-J 
other with regard to-tr,uth; nor wfll he, by any means ventuN 
to amrrn, that the laws .which a city enacts, thinking them to 
1:6' expedient for itself, mast certainly be so. But. here in’thd 
matter I am spewing about, with respect tp what is lust 'ana 
unjust, holy and unholy, men will persist' tliaf nbhe of thes^ 
have by, nature aii essence of their own, but that what appear^ 
to the, communityto; be true, that becomes, true at the time' ■ 
. when, it' so appears,. and so long as it appears. And those who*-' 

, ■not;aIfeg^ther,,holf the 'dootiine of Protagoras, deal with.' 





I sopiiy 111^ some soch iiiaiiner,,a$' this.' Bat one topic of 
iiversation, Theodoras^ springs, from imother. a greater -from 
less. 

76 , Tkeo, Have we not leisure, Socrates ? 

We appear to have. And I have often at other times 
excellent ^friend, and especially now, with what 
.V. _ spent much time in philosaphical 

orators when they enter 


observed, 

reason those who have 
studies, are found to be ridiculous 
courts of justice. 

T/ieo, What mean you by this ? 

_ Socr. They that have been from — „ 
juss ice, and places of that- kind, when compared with those 
Who have been nurtured in philosophy and suoh-like studies, 
appear to have been educated like slaves compared with free- 
men. • , ■ ^ 

Tk-eo, In what respect ? 

Soc ^ . In this, that these, as you said, have alwavs leisure, 
and converse in peace at their - leisure. Just as\ve now 
-tie aang up our third topic in succession, so they too, if 
miv question occurs to them that pleases them better than 
tne one m hand as is the case with us, are not at all con- 
cjned whether they speak at length or briefly, if thev can 

allowed to speak on whatever subject they wish, but their 
*:^em with this instrument of compulsion “, 
of pleadings) read aloud, out 
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compelling tliem to do crooked actions, by exposing their yet 
tender souls to gi*eat dangers and fears, wMeh not being able 
to bear up against witli justice and tratli, they immediately 
have recourse to lying and injuring one another, and become 
so bent and distorted, that they pass from youth to manhood 
without having any solidity in their minds, but have become 
clever and wise, as they think. Such then are these, Theo« 
dorus. But are you willing that I should describe the men 
of our band, or that, passing them by, we should return again 
to our subject, lest we abuse too much our liberty and powers 
of digression, which we just now spoke of. 

’ 78 ., Thm. By no means, Socrates, but describe them. For 
'you'obs'erved very well, that we who are members of this band, 
are not the servants of topics of discussion, but they are our 
servants as it were, and each of them must wait for its com- 
pletion until we think proper. For neither does a judge nor a 
spectator preside over us, to rebuke and keep us in order, as is 
the case with the poets. 

Socr, Let us speak then, as we ought, since it is agreeable 
to you, about the chiefs; for why should any one speak of 
those who spend their time in philosophy to but little pur- 
pose } These then from early youth do not know the way to 
the forum, nor where the law-court, or senate house, or any 
other public place of assemblage in the city is situated ; and they 
neither see nor hear laws or decrees, proclaimed or written. 
And canvassing of partisans for magistTacies, and meetings, 
and banquets, and revelry with flute-players, they never think 
of even in a dream. Whether any one in a city is well or ill 
born, or what evil has befallen any one from his ancestors, 
whether men or women, is as little known to him as ho%v 
• m^iny measures 'of water there are in the sea, as the saying Is. 
79. 'And he does not know that he is ignorant of ’all- this ;■ foi 
he does'' not keep ‘aloof -from them’ for’ vanity^s sake, but in 
reality his body only, is situated and dvrelis in the city, but 
his mind, considering all 'these things as trifling and of no 'Con-* 
sequence, holds them in contempt, and is borne every where, 

, . according to the expression of Pindar, measuring things be- 
heath. the earth and upon- its surface, contemplathig the stars 
in-:h^aveh above, and searching thoroughly into the entire 
nature;; of every, thing In the universe, ' and not stooping td, 
. any th%' that ‘ . - / - . 
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Tkm. Wliat mean you by tMsj Socrates ? ^ , 

SoGT^ Justj, Tbeodorus, as a smart ■ and wItt}' Tliraciatt 
servant- girl is related to have joked Thales,^ "when, contem- 
plating the stars and looking upwards, he fell into a well, that 
he was anxicui to know what was going on in heaven, but 
forgot to notice vrhat was before him, and at his feet. 80. 
The same joke is applicable to all who devote themselves to 
philosophy ; for, in reality, such a one is ignorant about his 
near neighbour, not only what be is doing but almost \vhether 
he is a man or some other animal. But what man is, and 
what such a nature ought to do or su;d’er beyond others, he 
enquires and takes pains to investigate. You understand me 
surely, Theodorus ; do yon not ? 

Theo, I do: and you say truly. 

8om\ Therefore, iny friend, a man of this kind dealing pri- 
vately with each person, or publicly, as I said at the outset, when 
he is compelled, in a court of justice or any where else, to speak 
about things at his feet and before his view, aifords laughter not 
only to Thracian damsels, but to the rest of the crowd, by falh 
lag into wells and all kinds of perplexities through inexperience, 
and his strange awd^warclness gives him a character of stupidityv 
81. For when he is reviled he has nothing personal to retort : 
against any one, as he does not know any evil of any one from 
not having troubled himself about such matters; therefore, not 
having any thing to say, he appears to be ridiculous : and 
when he hears others praise and boast, of themselves, being 
seen to laugh not feignediy but really he is considered to be a 
simpleton. For when encomiums are passed on a tyrant or 
king, he thinks that he hears a herdsman, a swineherd for 
instance, or a shepherd, or a cowkeeper pronounced happy for 
milking abundantly but he thinks that they feed and milk an 
, . animal that is more hard to manage and more cunning than the 

I others do ; and that such a one must necessarily, from their 

; ; occupations, be not at all less rustic and uneducated than 

i' herdsmen, being shut up within walls as in a mountain pen. 

14 1 ' < But when he hears that any one who possesses ten thousand 
If,., acres of land or even more, is > possessed of 'vast 'property, it 

' 'appears, to him very trifling,' as he has' been accustomed to 
I’ - , , ^ survey the vvhole earth, ‘82., And when. they extol liobility of 
, birth, accounting any one noble- from:, heiug able to, shew 
" ' " aeTehTich''a®^ thinks" that- thfejpraisa proceeds ftoni 
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aiSoViclthemselvesoftlm^u^ 

five-aiid-lwentieth ancestor fiom , •„ ■ t.. „h 
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partly from not knowing what is at his tee., a i o 

occasions emharrassed. ,, , ^ , , „ CAfr-.'-pR 

Theo. You say esaotly what takes 

^np.r But when h© is able, my fnenu,- to <• J 

"^mS’iSryTo rdoVK° ‘ W ■ 

«fiaov thmcp*:; or from each othei, oi tae iiu-iui 
l-W is hawV and again, he who possesses abundance ot gold 
Ke lKation of’ royalty and i^'V 

misery in general ; what^they both are, and n 

5;sr-“he'jl! UiSSte! “s” <■“ “ f •’/'•auS 

£i Sdi 

.iSnSnU in d»« M*. ‘“S'"*;,' 1'""; 

Itlierwise thL as slaves. 84. This, then, is the charactei oUac 
ofthem Theodoras, the.one, that of him who 

. up ii. liberty and leisure, whom you call aphilosophe ,tovhom 

' ^ ' ii.l^^np'. disgrace to ;be.;thoaght simple aM to 
; ;apti!ip^;rWhe,ii he has to attend to servile liia-tfa^o or 

' that’'i|:dohs"-aot/k»owhdw to pack, and tw up HeaoO, or 
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quicklv but knows not how to gather up his_ ^ f 

“S.|n;j.is~.po^^^^^^^^^ 

?„Xg oo'nttnry .0 gooi t nor - “S.rSI .£ 

lej^ion. •Rnf this flight consists in resembling 

Soffi ETposjbk »d tH. 
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imagine, stripes and death, wliicla they sometimes siifer who do 
not commit injustice, bat in that which it is impossible to avoid. 

86. Theo, What do yon mean ? 

Boer. Since, my friend, there are two models in the nature 
of things, one divine and most happy, the other ungodly and 
most miserable, they, not perceiving that this is the case, 
through stupidity and exti*eme folly, unknown to themselves 
become similar to the one by unjust actions, and dissimilar to 
the other. Wherefore they are punished, by leading a life 
suited to that to which they are assimilated. But if we should 
tell them, that unless they abandon this excellence, that place 
which is free from all evil will not receive them when dead, 
but here they will always lead a life resembling themselves, 
and there will associate with evil, these things, as being alto- 
gether shrewd and crafty, they will listen to as the extrava^ 
gances of foolish men. 

87. Theo, Assuredly, Socrates. 

Boer, I know it, my friend. One thing, however, happens 
to them ; it is, that if they have to give and listen to reasons 
privately respecting the things that they blame, and if they are 
willing to persevere manfully for a length of time, and not % 
like cowards, then at length, my excellent friend, they are 
very absurdly displeased with themselves for what they have 
said, and that rhetoric of theirs becomes somehow so weak 
tliat they appear to be no better than boys. However, let us 
quit this subject, since what we have been saying was only a 
digression; if we do not, more topics constantly flowing in 
will shut out the Subject with which we began. Let us, then, 
return to our former subject, if it is agreeable to yotx. 

^ ''Thm, Such things, Socrates, are not at all unpleasing to me 
to hto; 'Lor it’ is' easier for one of my age to follow them ; if 
you please,, however, let us return to our subject. - _ ‘ 

S(>cr, If I 'mistake not, then, we were at‘ that, part of mir 
'discussion in which we said that those who maiMaiii motion 
to he essence, and^ that whatever appears to each person exists 
also to him to whom it appears, would, iii other things persist, 
',and especially with regard to justice, that -on every account 
' ‘wh,at a city, enacts as appearing just to: itself,, this also is 'Just 
;’‘to the city: that '.enacts it, so long as it continues in force but 
respect -to what is -good, no one is so hardy as to 
venture' to contend that whatever, things a pitvhas enacted, 
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advantageous to itself, are also advau- 
Sriw continue in force, except one should 

rm enrth ^ name : but this trould be a mere mockery 

cStoly^* speaking on j would it not ? 7 

•hSg dS££%,.”‘’ •'■“■■ “• ”■“•■ '>"• »' a» 

th-'f^wb’iVh'^fi designates is doubtless 

hi f.7 Z%-T laws, and enacts all 

toiSif 7 i f advantageous 

ing laws ? ® 

TAeo, By no means, 

accomplish its purpose, or is 

J mistaken ? r r 5 

J%eG, I think it is often mistaken, 

.» ®1'11 “O^-’C then would eveiy one allow this very thins, 

wni should be asked witli reference to the whok 

fecnus, to vtjich the advantageous belongs: but surely it re- 

SaHlSmi r?’ 'y’^l'®V®--tl®ws.weena^ttLm 

toat they may be advantageous for the time to come : and this 
we should correctly call the future. 

TJim» GeJl'tainly. 

Come then, let us thus question Protagoras, or some 
iv ®^“e opinions with him, Man, as you 

fSh’r white, heiy, 

light, and every thing of that kind: for, as he contains the 
cuteiion of them within himself, in thinking they are such as 

' j%w» ife is, 

P^-^t^goras, that he contains within 
cuterion of things about to happen, and that such 
thin s as ho thinks will happen, do become such to him who 
thinks so? For instance, with regard to heat, when any parti- 

catch a fever, and that this 
S ffifrt ? him, and miother, a physician, thinks 

differently,^ according to the opinion pf which of the two shall 

1!?- '*?, prove? or will it be according to the 

opinion of both of them, and to the physician will he be neitlier 

liot nor fevensb, but to liimsdf botk? 
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Socf\ And Itliinktha opinion of the Imsbaiidmaris and not 
iiiat of the harper, respecting the future sweetness or rotnd. 

ness of wine, would prevail 
T/ieo, How not ? 

Socr. Nor again would a teacher of gymnastics form. ,a 
better opinion than a musician respecting 'what will be in- 
hamonious and harmonious, and what wifi afterwards anpoar 
to fte teimher of gymnastics himself to be harmonious. 
lAeo. By no means. 

_ 90. Socr. Therefore also, when a banquet is prepared, the 
judgment of one, who, not being skilled in cookery is about lo 
least on it, is less sound than that of the cook, respecting the 
pleasure^ tiiat will^ensue. For we are not arguing at all about 

*’ 1 * pleasant to each person, but 

about that which' , will hereafter both appear and be so, udie- 
ther every one is the best judge for himself? Could not you, 
Piotagoias, judge beforehand better than any private pereon 
what arguments are likely to be available for ns in air,,,,-! 
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Socr, III many other %yays, loo, Theodorus, this may be de- 
monstrated, that net every opinion of every tiiaii is true* But, 
%vith respect to the manner in which each person is affected, 
whence perceptions and corresponding opinions are produced, 
it is more dlflicult to demonstrate that they are not true. But 
perhaps I should say, it is quite impossible : for probably they 
cannot he refuted, and these who say that they are certain and 
sciences, may possibly say the truth, and in that case Theaetetus 
here did not speak amiss in asserting that perception and 
science are the same. 92, Let us, then, approach nearer to it, 
as the argument advanced in behalf of Protagoras enjoined us, 
and examine this essence, that is said to consist in motion by 
knocking it, and see wliether it sounds whole or cracked. For 
the contest about it is neither mean nor among a few. 

Thco, It is very far from being mean, but is spreading very 
much throughout Ionia. For the partisans of Heraclitus aclvo« 
cate this doctrine very strenuously. 

Socr. Therefore, my dear Theodoras, we should the rather 
examine it from the heginniog, as they propo'imd it. 

Theo, Assuredly. For,. Socrates,, with respect to these 
Heraclitian, or, as you say, Homeric, and even older doctrines, 
it is no more possible to converse about them with the people of 
Ephesus who pretend to be acquainted with them, than with 
persons who are raving mad. For, just as their written doc- 
trines, they are truly in constant motion, but to keep to an 
argument and a question, and quietly to answer and ask in turn, 
is less in their power than any thing ; or ratlier the power of 
rest in these men is infinitely less than nothing. But if you 
ask anyone of them a question, they draw out, as from a quiver, 
.certain dark enigmatical words, and shoot them off, -and if you 
wish to get from him a reason for w^hat he has said, you will 
be forthwith stricken with another newly coined word, but will 
never come to any conclusion with any one of them ; nor do 
they with one another, but they take very good care not to' 
allow any thingto be, fixed, either in their discourse, or in their 
souls, thinking, as’ it appears to me, that this very thing is 
stationary®; and they make constant war upon it, and as far as 
they are able, expel it ‘from every where. / ' ' . , _ . - , ‘ ^ 

93. Soon Perhaps, Tneodorus,.- yo,u; ’havfe ' seen these men 

y Sef.§8'7. ' \ . ■' ‘ ' 

^ And so opposed to their doctrine of constant motion. 
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contending, but have never been in their company when peace- 

'zhh for they are no friends of yours. But I think they say 

such things when at leisure, to their disciples, %vhom. they wish 

to render like themselves. ' , 

®eo. What disciples, my good friend? Amongst such 

men one is not the disciple of another, but they spring up 

spontaneously, from whatever place each of them happens to 

be seized with a frenzy, and each thinks that the other knows 
nothin^. From these, therefore, as I was just now saying, 
you will never get a, reason either willingly or unwillingly; 
but we must take the matter up as if it were a problem and 
examine it ourselves. . , . n 

' 'Boer, ifou saj^, right.' , But liave we not received fins probiem 
from the ancients, who by the aid of poetry concealed it from 
the’ multitude, that Ocean and Tethys, the origin ,of all things, 
are streams, and that nothing is at rest, and from the ^lodems, 
as being wise, who have declared openly, so that even cobbieis 
on hearing them learn wisdom, and give up their foolish opi- 
nion that some things are at rest and others in motion, ana 
learning that all things are in motion, they pay great respect 
to their teachers. 94. But I had almost forgotten, Theodorus, 
that others have declared the very contrary to this, that « that 
which is called the universe is immoveable/’ and every thing 
else that the followers of Melissus and Parmenides raamtain m 
opposition to all this, as, that all things are one, and that this 
h it rest in itself, and has no place in which it can be mowd. 
What then shall we do with all these people, my iriend f h or 
advancing by little and little, we have unawares fallen between 
both of them, and if we do not defend ourselves and escape, we 
shall be punished like those who in the^ wrestling grounds play 
on. the line, who,' when they are caught by both parties, are 
dragged in 'contrary ''directions. It appears thereiore to me, 
that we should first of ali consider those with whom we set out, 
' the advocates of perpetual motion, 'and. If they shall prove to 
speak to the purpose, we will join with them, and endeavour to 
escape from the others ; but if those who say that the universe 
is at rest ‘appear to speak more truly, we .will on the other 
hand % to them from those who move even things immoveable. 
' 9&/A;iid. if both, shall be found to opeak nothing right, we shall 
! be; ridiculous forthinking that we, mean as we are, can say any 
thing i'to the ptitposCj after we have ' condemned men bi great 
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antiquity and wisdom. Consider therefore, Theodoras, whetlie? 
it is for onr interest to venture oil so great a danger*. . - ' 

It would be unpardonable, Socrates, not thoroughly 
to examine what each of these men say* 

So€f\ We must examine it, since you are so anxious to do 
so. It appears to me then, that the first thing to be done in 
an enquiry about motion, is to find out what they mean by 
saying that all things are in motion. I mean this : whether 
they say that there is one species of motion, or, as it appears 
to me, two. Nor should it appear to me only, but do you 
also join with me, that we may both fall into the same error, 
if we must err. Tell me, therefore, do you call it being in 
motion, wdien a thing passes from one place to another, or is 
turned round in the same place ? 

' Tho. I do, 

96, Socr, Let this, therefore, be one species. But when it 
remains in the same place, and grows old, and either becomes 
black from wdiite or hard from soft, dr undergoes any other 
change, is it not right to say that this is , another species of 
motion?' ^ ' , . ■ ^ 

Theo,, It appears so to me. 

Socr, It must be so : I say, then, that there are these two 
species of motion, change and remoyal, 

Tkeo, You say right. ' ' 

Soer, Having, therefore, made this distinction, let us now 
address ourselves to those who say that all things are in motion, 
and ask them ; Whether do you say that every thing under- 
goes both kinds of motion, and is both removed and changed, 
or that one thing is moved both ways, and another only iu 
one way ? . ' ' 

Theo, By Jupiter, I know not what to answer; but I think 
they would say, both ways. 

8oer. Otherwise, my friend, the same things ■would appear to 
tliem to be both in motion and at rest, and it v/ould not , be at 
all more correct to say that all things are in motion, than that 
they are at rest. , 

' Tkeo, You speak most truly;' . ' 

■ ' . Smr*, Since, ' therefore, * it is necess^y that eveiy* thing 
should be in motion, and 'that the absence o‘f' motion should be 
in nothing, ail' things must alw'ays ''be moved, witl every kind 
of hiotion. ‘ 
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97, T%eo. Necessarily so. 

SQ0r» Consider this, then, I beg : did we not say that tliey 
explain the generation of heat, or whiteness, or any thing else 
pretty much in this manner, that each of them is impelled, 
together with perception, between the agent and the patient, 
and that the patient becomes affected by perception, but is not 
yet perception itself, and that the agent becomes affected by a 
certain quality, but is not quality itself? Perhaps, however, 
quality may appear to you to be a strange word, and you may 
not understand it when used in this collective sense. Hear 
me, then, explain it in detail For the agent becomes neither 
heat nor whiteness, but hot and white, and so wuth^ respect to 
other things, ‘ 'For you surely remember that, we said before 
that no one thing exists of itself, neither that which, is an agent 
nor that which is a patient, hut that, from the meeting together 
of each with the other, perceptions and objects of perception 
being produced cause the one to be of a certain quality, and 
the other percipient. 

98, Theo, I recollect. How should I not. 

Boer, Let us then dismiss the rest of their system, whether 
they speak this way or that way; and let us keep to that 
point alone which concerns our discussion and ask, Are all 
things in motion and in a state of flux, as you say r Is it 
not so ? 

' Theo, Yes. _ 

Boor. And by both those kinds of motion which we have 
distinguished, removal and change ? 

Theo, Undoubtedly ; if they are to be perfectly moved. 

Boer, If, therefore, they were only removed, but not changed, 
we should surely be able to say what kind of things are re- 
'•moved.,^ '.iiust we not say so?, - • , , • 

T^bo, Jusf so, 

^Soet, But sincO;'not' even, this ‘Continues in the same state, 
namely that that which flows continues to flow wliite, but it 
changes so that' therfe is also a 'flux of this very thing, white- 
' ‘ness, and a transition into another' colour, in order that it majr 
not be found 'Continuing in the same state, will it ever be pos- 

•gible tO:.caIlnny thing.n,nolorir,. so., .as, .to,. deslgnate.it,, 

How- is it,, possible,. .S,ocra.tes,....S or any . th.iiig.:..els,e..,..of ...llie 

'kiE«l^,;bMce, whfle we are speaking about it, it Is _ constantly, 

i 
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Socr^ But what shall we say of any kind , of 'perception, for 
Instance of seeing or hearing ? Does it eyer continue in the 
itate of seeing or hearing ? ' ■ , ■ 

HJkeo. It ought not, since all things are in motion. 

99. Bom\ We must not affirm then, that any one sees rather 
tlmn not sees, or has any other perception rather than not, since 
all things are in constant motion. 

Theo» Surely not. 

Yet perception is science, as Thesetetus and I said, 

Thm. That is the case, 

Socr. On being asked, therefore, what science is, .we an- 
swered, that it is not at all science rather than not science, 

Theo. You appear to have clone so. 

. Socr, A hue correction of our answer it would be, if we 
endeavour to prove that ail things are in motion, in order that 
our former answer may appear correct. But this, as it seems, 
is the result, if all things are in motion, eveiy answer on what- 
ever subject it may be given, wdll be equally correct, whether 
we say that a thing is so or is not so, or, if you will, becomes 
so, that we may not fix them by a definite expression. 

Theo. You say rightly. 

Boer. Except, Theodorus, that I said “so and not so.” But We 
ought not to use this word “ so,” for in this way it will no longer 
be in motion ; nor again must -we use the expression “ not so,” 
for neither does this express motion;, but they who maintain 
this doctrine must find out some other term, since at present 
they have not words suited to their hypothesis, except perhaps, 
this, “not in any manner.” This would suit them best, as 
having an indefinite meaning. , 

Tkeo. This manner of speaking would indeed be most proper 
for them. 

100. Bom\ We have clone then with your friend, Theodorus, 

nor can we by any means concede to him, that any man is the 
measure of all things, except he is wise : nor can we concede 
to Mm that science is perception, at least according to the 
doctrine that all things are in motion;- unless Themtetus here 
says otherwise. - ■ '' ' ■ ^ 

pm. You say admirably well, Socrates; for ‘since these 
things are brought to a conclusion^, it is right that I too should 
have done with, answering according to- Our' agreement, now that 
' oui discpsion about the doctrine of 'Protagoras has come to end. 
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Thea. Not so, TJbeodorus, until you and Socrates have dia- 
sussed the doctrine of those who say that the universe is at 
ffiet, as you just now proposed to do. 

Theo. Do you who are so young, Theastetus, teach old men 
to act unjustly, by violating their compacts. But prepare to 
give account to Socrates of what remains to be discussed. 

Tltem. If he wishes it, though I should be very glad to hear 
you on the subject I mentioned. 

TJieo, You are cliailenging riders to a race in challenging 
Socrates to a discussion. Ask therefore and you will hearT 

8ocr, But I think, Theodorus, I shall not comply with the 
request of Thesetetus. 

Theo, Why not comply ? 

10 L Boer, Though I am ashamed of examining with too 
much freedom Melissus and others, who say that the universe is 
one and immoveable, yet I am less ashamed to do so with respect 
to tliem than Parmenides alone. For Parmenides appears to 
me, that I may use the words of Homer <3, “ both venerable and 
formidable.” For I was acquainted with him when I was very 
j^ung and he was very old, and he appeared to me to possess 
a depth of wisdom altogether extraordinary. I am afraid, 
therefore, that we should not understand his words, and that 
we should be much less able to discover the meaning of what 
he said, and above all, I fear lest with respect to the main subject 
of our discussion, science, what it is, should be left iincon« 
sidered by reason of the digressions that %vill rush across us, if 
we listp to^ them. Besides, the question which we have now 
raised is of immense extent, and if one should consider it only 
by the way, it would be treated unworthily, but if as it deserves, 
the discussion, being extended to too great length, will put out 
of 'Sight' the subject, of '.science. But neither of these things 
ought to happen ; but we ought to endeavour, by the mid. 
wife^s art, to deliver Thesetetus of his conceptions . respecting 
science. . ' 

Them. It is proper to do so, if you think well. 

102. ■ Soar. Again, therefore, The^tetus, consider this with 
respect to what has been said. ' You answered that perception 
is science >, did you not j; ^ . 

'Them. Yes. ’ ■ ■ 
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Som If then any one shonld ask yoti,' with '%¥hat a man sees 
things white and black, and with what he hears sounds sharp 
and flat, you would say, I think, wdth the eyes and ears. 

Them, 1 should* 

^ Soa\ The free use of names and words and without exces- 
sive precision, is for the most part not unbecoming a person of 
education, but rather the contrary to this is illiberal, though 
sometimes it is necessary ; as in the present case it is neces 
sary to find fault with your answer, so far as it is not correct 
For consider, which answer is more correct, that it is the eyes 
with which we see or hy which we see, and the ears with which 
we hear, or by which we hear ? 

Them. By which we recei%’’e each perception, it seems to me, 
Socrates, rather than with which. 

Bogt, For surely it would be strange, my boy, if many senses 
were seated in ns, as in wooden horses, and they did not all 
lend to one certain form, whether it is soul, or whatever it is 
proper to call it, with which, by means of these as instruments, 
%ve perceive all objects of perception. 

Them. The case appears to me to be rather in this way than 
til that. 

103. Boot. But why do I require so much accuracy from 
you on this point? For this reason, that we may discover 
whether by some one and the same part in us we, by means of 
the eyes, attain to things wiiite and black, and again other 
tilings by means of the other senses, and whether, when ques- 
tioned, you will be able to refer all such things to the bodily 
organs. But perhaps it will be better that you should say this 
by answering my questions, than that I should take ail this 
trouble for you. Tell me, then ; the things by which you per- 
ceive things hot and dry, and light and sweet, do you refer each 
of them to the body, or to any thing else ? 

Them. To nothing else. 

Boor. Are you also willing to allow, that such things as you 
perceive by means of one faculty it is impossible for you to 
perceive by means of another, for instance* that what you per- 
ceive by means of hearing jon cannot perceive by means oi 
sight, and what you perceive by means of sight, you cannot 
perceive by means of hearing ? ' . , , ■ - ' 

‘ ^ The^. How should I not.be willing to allow it? 

Soon •'!£, then, you form u' notion of theip both together, you 


cannot receive perception of botli togeitei by means of one 
organ or the other, 

Tlie(^^ Surely not -,11 *4 

104. Boer. Now with respect to sound and colour, is not 

this the very fii'st notion that you have of them hutli, that they 

both exist. 

also, that each is different from the other, and 
the same with itself? 

Them, How not? . 

Boa\ And that both are two, but each one . 

consider whether they are 

like or unlike each other ? 

yo\ acquire all these 
notions' about them ? For it is not possible by means eithei of 
hearino- or sight to apprehend that which is common between 
them ° Moreover, this too is a proof of what we say. For, it 
it were possible to examine respecting them both, whether they 
trefX not, you know you would be able m say with what 
von would ma4 this examination,^ and this proves to he 
neither sicht nor bearing, hut something else. 

SL.^How not, and that the faculty of taste by means or 

You say well. But in what does the faculty consist 
which shews you that which is common to all things, and to 
tkese two to which you give the name of existence and non- 
Siste^e id those other names about which we were ]ust 
now asking: ? what organs will yon attribute to all these, by 
' mis Shierour pfreeptive 4ulty ' perceives these several 

Yon speak of existence and non-existcnoe, simi- 
litude and dissimilitude, identity 

M unitv and other numbers: and it iS evident that you ask 
Sout ?ie even and odd and whatever else depends on the^, 
by which of the organs of the body we perceive these thm^s 

■ ' '’^■'|oi:°You follow me exceedingly well, add these, Theastetus, 

' ' ' "'2*^.' But by Jupiter, Socrates, I know not wbat to 'say, 
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esccpt that it seems to me that there is ''no organ at all 
peculiar to these thhigs 'as there is to 'the others, but the 
soul of itself appears to me to examine that which is com-* 
mon in all things. 

Soar. You are beautiful, ThesetetuS) and not ugly, as Theo- 
doras said ; for he who speaks beautifully is beautiful and good* 
But, besides being beautiful, you have done weU in having re- 
leased me from a very long discussion, if it appears to you that 
the s6ui beholds some things by itself, and others by the 
faculties of the body. For this was the very thing that 
seemed to me, and I wished it might likewise seem so to you, 

TkeoB, And indeed it does appear so to me. 

i06. Soar. To which of the two classes, then, do you re- 
fer existence ? For this especially attaches to all things. 

TIie(^. I refer it to those things which the soul of itself 
reaches after, ■ . ■ • . , . . 

Soc 9 \ Is it the same with similarity and dissimilarity, identity 
and difference? - ■ , ■ ' < ' . 

Them* Yes. ' ‘ ‘ 

Soar, What then? with the beautiful and the ugly, good 
and eyil ? , ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

Thew, It appears to me that the soul, especially considers 
the essence of these in reference to each other, comparing 
within itself things past and present with the future. 

Soar, Stay : will it not perceive the hardness of that which 
is hard by the touch, and the softness of that which is soft in 
like manner ? ^ ' ' ■ • , ' 

Tkm,^ Yesi ‘ ■ 

Soar, But their essence, both what they are, and their opposi- 
tion to each other, and the nature of this opposition, the soul 
itself, examining them repeatedly and comparing them “with 
each other, endeavours to determine for us. 

Them, Certainly. 

Soar, Are not, then, both men and. beasts by nature able 
to perceive as soon as they are born, those things that pass by 
means of tlie' bodily organs to the ,soul>^^|but comparisons nf 
these with reference to them, essence and .uise.they arrive at with 
difficulty, and after a long time,;by mearfe, of ,much: labour and 
study, if ever they do^ arrive. at it?' 

' ' 'Them, Most assuredly,’' ‘ 

I Soar, 'For is' if possible' to 'apprehend the truth'' of that of 
^rhich we cannot apprehend the existence ? •• . 
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ImpossiMe.,., . _ ^ ,, 

107* Sacr. Bat c^n any one possess a scientific Tkttowkilge 
of a thing* of which he cannot apprehend the tratli ? 

Them. How can he,- Socrates ? 

Socr. There is, therefore, no science in sensations, ^ but in 
reasoning on them; for in this way, as it seems, it is po»«> 
sible to touch upon essence and truth, but in that way im- 
possible. 

Them. It appears so, 

Socr, Can you, therefore, call that and this the same, when 
there is so great a difference between them ? 

Them., It would not' be right to do so, 

Socr. What name,Then, do you give to that, to sight, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting,; being hot, and being cold ? 

Them* Perceiving;^ for what other name can be given , 

Socr. Do youp therefore, call the whole of tins perception ? 

Them. Necessarily so* 

Socr. To which, as we' said, it d/^cs not appertain to touch 
upon truth, for it does not ever toir^ii upon essence. 

Them, Certainly not. 

Soer. Nor, therefore, upon science ? 

- Them. No. 

Socr. Perception, 'therefore, and science, The«tetus, can 
never be the same } 

Them. It appears not, Socrates. 

i08. Socr. And now it has been made perfectly^clear that 
science is something- different from perception. But we ^ did 
not commence ' this eonv-ersatioii with this view> that we might 
fend out. what science, is 'not, hut what it is. However, we have 
. advanced so' far- as- not.to- seeh it at allin perception, feat in that 
name, 'whatever it is,, .‘which the soul -possesses when it em- 

- ploys' itself about '.tiuBgs' that 'exist. . 

, Them. But this,, I think,-; Socrates, is called, to-judge. ; 

■ Socr. You think ."rightly,, my friend* 'And. now, coiiskler 
again from the beginning,- having' obliterated all that h'as been, 
■said-before, if you 'see. '’at all' more 'clearly, now tliat^mu have 
come tO;this point', . 'And 'tell me again, what sciencje Is. 

is impossible, Socrates, .'to- say that it,, is every 
'ibifegment, because also 'false judgment.' But it 'ap- 

■par^ithafetrue judgment is science, and let this be' my answer 
' For -if, 'ah we proceed, it shall not appear to' be so, as it does at 
prefeehtf'rie Wll enfe^tour to say gomething else. 
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109. SoGf\ TiiuSj tlieri, Tkesetetus, 'jqu .must speak more 
promptly, and not, as at first, hesitate to' 'answer. For if we 
do so, one of two things will happen;,' we shall either find 
that which, we are in search of, or, we shall on a less degree 
think that we know what we do not know at all ; though this 
would be no despicable reward. Now, then, what do you 
say ? ' , Since there are two species of judgment, one true, and 
the other false, do you define science to be true judgment r 

■ 'Tke^, I do; for this at present appears to me to be tlie 
case. 

Soer, Is it, then, worth while again to resume the discus- 
sion respecting judgment } 

TheiB, What do you mean ? 

Socr, Somehow this matter troubles 'me just now, and has 
often done so at other times, so that I have ^ had great doubt 
with respect to myself and others, from, not being able to say 
what this afiection in us is, and in what wayJtJs produced. 

T/wm, What afiection ? • . . 

Socr, This, that any one .forms false judgments ; ' and I even 
now still consider 'and am in ‘ doubt whether- we shall let this 
■alone/, or examine it in a different manner than we did iust 
now. ^ . ■ ■ , • 

, T/wm, 'How not, Socrates? at least if it appears necessary 
to be done in some way or other?- For, yon and Theodorus 
just now remarked, not badly, respecting leisure, .that there is 
no urgency iii matters of this kind. 

110. Socr, -You have reminded me very properly. For per- 
haps it will not be foreign to our purpose in a manner' to 
retrace our steps. For it is better to -finish a little well than 
much insufficiently. 

, Tkem. ' Why not ?■ 

Soer.' 'ilow then ? what do we say } do we not affirm that 
sometimes judg,ments are false ? or that on^- of us . forms fitlse 
judgments and another, trae ones, as if this was naturally the 
case? • ” ‘ 

We doubtless do .affirm this, ' 

'Socr. Does not this ^ happen .to us regard '-to things in 
general and each particular, that we'either/khbwit^or do not 
know It ? 'For learning ,and forgetting, '-as '-'being between these, 

I _ pass' by for the, present, for mow .they-have nothing to .do 
with our discussion. ' ' ■ 
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Them., However, Socrates, there is no other alternative with 
respect to each particular, except knowing or not knowing it. 

Soor, ' Then, is it not necessary, that he 'who judges should 
judge either what he does know, or does not know? 

Them, It is necessary. 

Soc 7 \ But that a person who knows should not know the 
same thing, or that he who does not know It should know it, is 
impossible. 

Them, How not? 

Socr, Does not he, then, w^ho forms a false judgment about 
what he knows, think that these are not the same, but different 
from what he knows, and thus while he knows both, he is at 
the same time ignorant of both ? ^ 

Them, But this is impossible, Socrates. 

111. Socr, Does he, then, think that things which he does 
not know are certain other things that he does not know, and 
is it possible for one who knows neither Thesetetus nor 
Socrates, to -imagine that Socrates is Theaitetus, or Theastetus ^ 
Socrates ? , ^ ' ■ ' ■ ’ * 

Them, How could that be ? »i 

Socr, Neither, surely, does any one think that the things 
which he knows are the same as those that he does not know, 
npr again that the things which he does not know, are the 
same as those that he does know. 

Them, For that would be monstrous. 

Socr, How then can any one form false judgments? For it 
is impossible to form judgments in any other way thmi this, 
since we either know or do not know all things, and in these > 
it appears to be by no means possible to form false judgments. 
Most true#,, . ; , , ■ ‘ 

Socr, Ought we, then, to consider the object of our enquiry, 
not by proceeding according to knowing and not knomng, but 
according to being and not being ? 

How do-you 'mean? \ ‘ - 

' .Whether it ismot univlrsaliy'|yue,dhat!he who thinks 
■tliings'that are not, with respect _ to any thing whatever, must 
unavoidahly form a false judgment, however intelligent he may 
he .in other respects# ■ / ‘ , 

'That is reasonable, Socrates#, ' ' 

then?’ what shah we’ say, The®tetus, if any 'one 
’.ehptild^'^k.hs, possible for^any one to do what you say, ' 
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am! can mj man, thinlc that wfiich is mt, whether respecting 
any real object or abstract essence?”’. And weji^ seems, shall 
say to tills, ‘ When lie who' thinks _ does' not think what is 
true*” What else can we say ? ■ , _ ■ ' ‘ 

Nothing else* ’ ’ , ' 

112, Noon Does a thing of this kind happen also in other 
cases f ' ' ' 

Of what kind ? 

/&cn If a person sees something, and yet sees nothing, 
Tha. But how can that be ? 

jSocn But if he sees some one thing, he sees something that 
'exists ; and do you think that one thing is ever among things 
that do not exist ? ' , ■ 

Them, I do not* 

Soer, He, therefore, who sees some one thing, sees that 
which exists, ' 

Them. It appears so, 

Boer. And, therefore, he who- hears somethingy both hears 
some one thing, and hears that which exists* ^ ' 

Them. Yes* ^ / : . > ^ 

- Boot. And doubtless he. who touches 'both touches some -one 
thing, and that which exists, since itis one thing } 

' Them,. ’■ And this* foo. 

Boer. 'Ddes not, ho then who judges, judge some one thing ? 
'Them. Of necessity* ■ ■ 

Boer. And does not he who' judges -some one thing, judge 
something that exists ? . _ . ' . v 

T/mm. I grant it ' ’ ' ' 

Boer. He 'therefore who judges what does not exist, judges 
nothing* 

' Them. It appears not. * ■ ■ 

Boer. But he who judges nothing, does not judge at all 
Them. That is evident, as it seems. 

Boer. It is 'Impossible, therefore, to Judge, that- which- is not, 
either with respect ^ to real objects or abstract essences. 

• It appears not ^ /Y---* 

^ .Boer. To form false Judgments,' thepfore,- is’ different from 
‘ lodging things, that do not exist* I.:-' - - 

:^em; It seems to be different. ' ' . ", 

Neither' then in Ibis way nor iii way Ve considereil 
ii little before, Is 'false jadgment formed in us, . 
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Thiie. On no account. 

113. aSoct. Do wo then give that name to wliat takes place 

follows. 

fMem, How? 

Socr. We say that a mistaken judgment is a false judgment, 
when any one says that any real object is another real object:, 
changing one for the other in his thouglits. For thus he al- 
W'ays judges that which exists, but one thing instead of another^ 
and erring in that which he was considering, he may be justly 
said to form a false judgment. 

Them,- You now appear to me to have spoken most correctly ; 
for, when any one forms a judgment that a thing is ugly in* 
stead of beautiful, or beautiful instead of ugly, then he truly 
forms a hilse judgment. 

Boer, It is evident, Thesetetus, that you esteem me lightly 
and have no fear of me. 

Them, How so ? 

Bom\ I do not seem to you, I imagine, likely to lay lioicl of 
your truly false,” by asking ^whether it is possible for swift to 
take place slowly or light heavily, or any other contrary, not 
according to its own nature, but according to the nature of 
its contrary, contrariwise to itself. This, however, I dismiss, 
that your confidence may not be in vain. But are you satisfied, 
as you say, that to form false judgments is to form mistaken 
judgments ? 

^em, I am. 

114. Boer, It is possible, then, according to your opinion, 
for one thing to be comprehended in the mind as another, and 
not as it is. 

' is possible.- ■ , V ' 

' Wiien, therefore, '-any one’s mind does, thisyisdl iidt 
he'cessary th^t it- should think; about hoth' objects, or.ohe of 
them? ' " V' . ' * ' ' 

Them, Ouite necessary, ' . , ■ , ; ■ 

Boer, Either together or in titms ? 

’ Them* ‘ Yery well. ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' , ' ' ' ; ^ - 

Soer,. But -by thinking do you mean the same' that! do'?' 

'What -do. you mean by it? ’ ' ■ 

‘ \ The discourse which the soul holds with itself about 

’^thb; objects'.' that it considers., TexpMn this to you as' a person 
, know what_ he says. For the soulf when thinks^* 
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lug; but wliea it has decided, whether it -has come tc its de- 
cision more slowly or more rapidly, and 'now^ asserts and does 
not doubt, this we cal! judgment. So that to form a judgment 
I call to speak,, and judgment a sentence spoken, not indeed to 
another person nor with the voice but in silence to itsell But 
what do you call it ? 

^ The same. 

Soar, When any one, therefore, forms a judgment that one 
thing is another, he says to himself, as it seems, that one thing 
is another. , . , ' 

115. How not? 

Soor» Recollect, then, whether you have ever said to your- 
self, that the beautiful is certainly ugly, or the unjust, just, or 
/ even, chief of all, consider whether you have ever attempted to 
persuade yourself that one thing is certainly another, or, quite 
contrariwise, whether you have ever ventured- even in sleep to 
say to yourself, that undoubtedly odd is, eveUj, or, any thing else 
of the kind. ' , • 

^ You say truly. ’ - - 

. , But do you think that any one else in Ms senses or 
even mad would venture to say seriously tO' himself, being him- 
self persuaded, that an ox must needs be a horse, or two one ? 

Not I, by Jupiter. 

Socn If, therefore, to speak to one’s-seifis to form judgments, 
no one, who speaks and forms judgments of both objects, and 
touches upon both with his soul, would say and Judge tliat one 
is another. You must therefore give ,up what you said about 
the other. For I assert this, that no one thinks that the ugly 
is beautiful, or any thing else of the kind. 

Them, I give it up then, Socrates, and it appears to me as 
you eay. 

■ Soer. It is impossible, then, for one who .forms judgments 
about both, to think that the one is the .other.. 

Them, It seems so. 

Boen He, however, who judges one ".thing only, butlhe 
respect, will never judge That, the ;one' is tlw other. 

- mem. You say truly r for he would be- ‘'compelled to touch 
upon;, that also of which he does not. judge.’; ,/■ - 

; ^ "Bqct, I’t possible’ then for a |)erisoii who' judges iip:ou 


both or one of the twe, to judge that one is the other : so that 
if any one should deine false judgment to be the judgment of 
one thing instead of another, he .would say nothing to the pur- 
pose ; for neither in this' way, nor in those before mentioned, 
does it appear that false judgment pertains to us. 

The<ii, It seems not. 

Boer. Howeyer, Thejetetus, if this should appear not to be 
so, we shall be compelled to admit many absurdities, 

, Them. What are they ? 

Boor. I will not tell you, until I have endeavoured to con- 
sider the matter in every point of view; for I should be 
ashamed for both of us, if, while we are in the difficulty we are, 
we should be compelled to admit what I now' say. But if w'o 
discover the object of our search and become free, then we 
will speah of others, as subject to this, being ourselves placed 
beyond the reach of ridicule: but if we shall continue stilHn- 
voived in difficulties, we must humble ourselves, I imagine, 
and give ourselves up to discussion, like those w'ho are sea- 
sick, to he trampled on and treated as it pleases. Hear, then, 
how^ I still find a way out of our enquiry. 

117. Them. Only speak. 

Boor. I shall deny that we made a correct admission, wdien 
we admitted that it is impossible for a person to judge that 
what he knows is what he does not know’* and be thus de- 
ceived ; but in some respect it is possible. 

Them. Do you mean that which I suspected at the time 
when we said this, might be tbe case, that sometimes I know- 
ing Socrates, and seeing another person at a distance whom I 
do not know, have thought it 'was Socrates, whom I do know ? 
For what you mention happens in a case of this kind. 

• .Are we .hot, then,. driven froin that position, because it 

made us, while we know, not know the things that we do know ? 

The^f Certainly. 

Boer. Let us not, then, make our assumption in this w'ay 
but as follows; and perhaps it will in some respect succeed for 
hsj and perhaps it w2l oppose , For we' 'are in a' condition - 
la which it, is, 'necessary 'to examine our whole ' argument lilh 
every*' point 'of' view. ^ Consider, therefore, 'whether I^say any 
thing to the purpose. Is. it. possible for a person who did nCI* 
-M|iOW|;;|«iethipg before, afterwards, tb lehra it? 

' . I 3SfevItistindeed.. . 






Sacr. Suppose, then, I beg, for the sake of argument, tuat 
we Iiaye in our souls a waxen tablet, in one larger, in an- 
other smaller, in one of purer wax, in another of impurer, in 
some of harder, and in others again of softer, but in some of 
a moderate quality. 

TAem, I do suppose it. 

Socr, Let us say, then, that this is a gift of Mnemosyne the 
motlier of the Muses ; and that, whatever we wish to remember 
of things that we have seen, or heard, or have ourselves thought 
of, %ve impress in this, by placing it under our perceptions and 
thoughts, as if we were taking oh’ the impressions from ring’s : 
and that whatever is imprinted, this we remember and know, 
as long as its image remains ; but v/hen it is effaced, or can be 
no longer imprinted, we forget and do not kiio'W it. 

Tkew. Be it so. ; ' ' ■ 

So€}\ When, therefore, a person knows these things and 
considers any of the things that he sees or , hears, consider 
whether in this way he can judge falsely ? " 

In, what way? 

Boer, By thinking with respect to what he knows, that the} 
are at one time the things that he knows, and at another the 
things that he does not know. For in a former part of our 
discussion we made an improper admission in admitting that 
this was impossible. . 

119. Tkew, But bow do you mean now ? 

Boer, We must speak thus on this subject, defining it from 
the beginning : It is impossible that he who knows any thing, 
and has a remembrance of it in Ms soul, but does not actually 
perceive it, can think that it is some other thing that he knows, ' 
of wdiich he has the impression, though he does not perceive 
it : and again, it is inapossible that any one can think that w-hat 
he knows is that which he does not know, and of which he 
has not the seal : or that what he does not know is that wliich 
he does not know: or that what he does not know is that 
which he does know : or think that what he perceives is 'some 
other thing that he perceives: or that what he perceives is 
something that he does pot perceive;' or thatwhat he does not 
perebive is some other thing that hb does not .perceive ; or that 
what- he, does not perceive, is something that & 'does perceive*. 
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And again it is still more impossible, if that can be, that a 
person should think that what he knows and perceives, and of 
which he has an impression by means of perception, is some- 
iHng else that he knows and perceives, and of which in Hko 
manner he has an impression by means of perception. And it 
is impossible that \vbat he knows and perceives, and of wdjicli 
he has a correct remembrance, he can think is something else 
that he kno\v3 : or that what he knows and perceives, and in 
like manner retains in his remembrance, is something else that 
he perceives : or again, that what he neither knows nor per- 
ceives is something else that he neither kno^vs nor perceives : 
or that what he neither knows nor perceives is something else 
that he does not know'; or that what he neither knows nor 
perceives is something else that, he .does not perceive. In all 
these cases it is ntterly impossible fpr'any one to Judge falsely. 
It remains, therefore, that it must -take place, if anywhere, in 
tlie following cases. ■ 

] 20. Them. In what cases } perhaps I shall understand yon 
better from them ; for at present I do not follow^ yon. 

Socr, In things 'which a person knows, he may think that 
they are different from the things that he kno^Ys and perceives ; 
or from those which he does not know, but perceives; or that 
the things which he • knows and perceives are some of the 
things which he likewise knows and perceives. 

ThetB» Now I am left much 'further behind than I was. 

Sm\ Listen again, then, as follows : I, knowing Theodoras, 
and remembering within myself what kind of a person he i%~.. 
and in like manner, Themtetus, do I not sometimes see them, 
and sometimes not, and sometimes touch them, and sometimes 
not, .and .hear or-peixeive them by:.soine other sense, but some- 
.times have I no/perception_,pf yptfat .all,' yet' nevertheless do I 
_ rem ember you, and know , you within" myself ? - 
. Certainly, ' ''' 

Socr.. .first of the tliirigs ,that 

wish to prove,, is. possibleffpr a man hot ,to perceive 
what he knows, and that it is possible for Mm to perceive itV' 
True. . , ■ 

■ ^^Socr. And does it not ofteii happen that a' man does not'per- 
eeiva^what he does not know,', and often that he perceives il 
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12L Consider tlien, whether jon can: how follow roe better. 
Kocrates knows Theodoras and The^tetus, .bui he .sees neithei: 
of them, nor has he any other perception respecting them, now 
he can newer form this judgment within himself, that The®- 
tetus is Theodoras ? Do I say any thing to the purpose oi 
not? > 

37mm » Yes, quite true. 

Soc7\ This then was the first of the cases that I mentioned. 

Them, It was. 

Socr, But the second was tliis, that I knowing one of you, 
1 ) 0 ^ not knowing the other, and perceiving neither, should 
ii«fVer think that he whom I know is the person whom I do 

not 'know, 

T7mm. Eight. 

Sewr. The third was this, that I neither knowing nor per- 
ceiving either of them, should not think that he %vhom I do 
not know is some other person of those whom, I do not know : 
and consider that you again hear in succession all- the instances 
before put, in which I shall never form a false judgment re- 
specting you and Theodoras, neither while knowing nor igno- 
rant of you both, nor while knowing one, and not the other ; 
and in the same way with regard to perceptions, if you follow 
‘ ine. 

Them, I do follow you. 

122. Socr. It remains, therefore, that I may form a false judg- 
ment in this case, when knowing you and Theodoras, and hav- 
ing the impression of both ot you in that waxen tablet made by 
a seal ring as it %yere, seeing you both from a distance and not 
sufficiently distinguishing you, I endeavour, by attributing the 
peculiar impression of each to his peculiar aspect, applying it 
so as to adapt it to its own form in order that I may recognise 
it, then failing in this, and changing them like those that put 
their shoes on the wrong feet, I fit the aspect of each to the 
impression of the other, as happens in looking into mirrors, 
where the sight passes from the right to the left, so I fail into 
the same error ; then mistaken opinion and false fudgment take 
place. \ ^ . '■ ' . , ‘ ' 

; What happens with regai«d to judgment, Soci-ates, 

^ ^eems woBderfully like.wlmt you describe.'', / 

■;.:\ Soer. Still further, Svhen, knowing both of you, in addition 

knowing ! perceive one, but not the o.iier,.! have a know. 
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ledge of the other not according to perception, which I thus I 
described before, but you did not then understand me, i 

Thece. I did not. _ i 

123. Soar. I said this however, that a pet-son wno knows i, 
and perceives one and has a knowledge of him according to 
perception, -vrill never think that he is some other person 
whom he knows and perceives, and of whom he iias a know- 
ledge according to perception. 'Was not this what I saidr 

mce. Yes. , . ^ 

Soar. There remained then the ease that was just now 
mentioned, in which we said that false judgment takes place, 

%vhen a person knowing you both and seeing you hoth,_ or 
having some other perception of you both, has not the im- 
pression of each according to the perception of each, but, 
like an unskilful archer, shoots beside the mark and misses, 
this then is called a falsehood. 

Theee, And very properly so. 

Socr. "When, therefore, perception is present to one ot the 
impressions, and not to the other, and the one applies the im.^- 
pression of the absent perception to that which is present, in ^ 
this case the mind is altogether deceived : and, in a w'ord, %vith / 
respect to things that a person has neither known nor ever pejj< 
ceived, it is not possible, as it seems, eitiier to be deceivedj or 
to form a false iudgment, if there is any soundness in what we 
now say : but with respect to things that we know and perceive, 
in these very things judgment is conversant and turns round, 
becoming both false and true, by collecting together in a direct 
and straight line the copies and marks proper to each, it is 
true, but sideways and obliquely, Mse. L 

124* Tkm. Is it not well described, Socrates ? yi 

' " Socr. You will’ say so still more, when you hear, what r.-."''- 
. follows* • For to' judge truly is beautiful but to be deceived 
is base*'- ^ ' ’ '' ^ ' 

T/tece, How not? . , 

' Sock They say^ then, that these things proceed from hence.; ,• , 
When the -wax; in any one’s soul is deep, abundanti^ smooth, and; ^ 

- properly moulded,- objects entering by means,' of 'the percepr : a ■ ' ■ 
;tions and ■impressmg.. themselves on' this hearts of/the 

A* the wor^s.ieilj3S|>. or and which cannot be ; 

' % a» versivm ^ ^ ' I ' ■' ' ' ' 
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Homer calls it, obscurely intimating its" resemblance to wax^ 
then pure and sufficiently deep impressions 'being made in 
these, become lasting, and such men are first of all easily 
taught, nest have retentive memories, and lastly do not 'change 
the impressions of the perceptions, but form true judgments^ 
for, as these impressions are clear, and in a wide space, they 
quickly distribute to their proper images each of the things 
that are called beings ; and such men are called wise. Hoes 
it not appear so to you? ‘ 

, fPkem, Entirely so. ■ - 

i25. 8ocr, When, therefore, any one’s heart is covered with 
hair, which the very wise poet has celebrated, or when it is 
muddy, and not of pure wax, or very soft, or hard, those in whom 
it is soft are easily taught, but are forgetful, and those in whom 
it is hard, the contrary ; but those who have it hairy and rough, 
and stony or full of earth or mixed mud, have indistinct im- 
pressions; they are also indistinct in those that are hard, for 
; there is no^depth in them ; they are likewise indistinct in those 
, that are soft, for by being confused they soon become obscure ; 
f / but if, in addition to all this, they fall one upon another by 
; , reason of narrowness of space, if any one’s soul is little, they 
. are still more indistinct than the others. . Ail these, therefore, 
are such as form false judgments. For when they see, or 
hear, or think about any thing, not being able at once to 
attribute each object to its impression, they are slow, and 
attributing different objects to different impi'essions, they for 
the most part see wrongly, and hear wrongly, and think 
wrongly,; .and -these are said to he deceived in objects and 
' ignorant. , ■ ’ ‘ 

You speak as correctly as man can do, Socrates, 

126. 8ocr, Shall we say, then, that there are false judg- 
’ ments in- us ? 

3Mew, By all means. ■ ^ ^ 

Socr. And true judgments also ? 

, ' Thee, And true. ‘ , 

"Soar, Bo we, ‘then, consider .it to have been sufficiently 
established that these two judgments do without doubt ' 
.‘exist? : ’ - ' . - 

. ' . Most assuredly. ' ’ ’ - • 

^ talfcative man, Thesetetus, appears to be really 
• ‘ troubteome and d!sagree.aMe# ' , , ■ ; , ■ 
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Them. How so ? Wliy do you say miis \ ^ 

Soer. Because I am angry at my own Igiicrance, and, in 
trutli, talkativeness. For what otker name can any one give 
it when a man drags the conversation upwards and ^downwards, 
and cannot be persuaded through his duiness, and is with diffi- 
culty torn from each several topic ? 

ThecB. But why are you angry ? 

Boer. I am not only angry, but I am afraid that I should 
not know what to answer, if any one should ask me,. Socrates, 
have you found that false Judgment is^ neither in the percep- 
tions compared with each other, nor in the thoughts, but in 
the conjunction of perception with thought } * I think I shall 
say, I have, priding myself as if we had made a very ine' dis-' 
covery. 

127. Them. What has Just now been proved appears to me, 
Socrates, to be by no means despicable. 

Boer, Do you thei'efore assert, he will say, that we can never 
suppose that^a man whom we think of only, but do not see, is 
a horse, which we neither see nor touch, but think of only, 
and do not perceive in any other way ? i believe I should say, 
that I do assert this. 

Thee. And rightly. 


Boer. What then ? he will say, according to this mode of 


reasoning:, can the number eleven, vmich one thinks of only, 


ever be supposed to be twelve, which also one thinks of only i 
Come then, do you answer ? 

Them. I should answer, that a person seeing or touching 
might suppose that eleven are twelve, but that he would never 
think thus respecting numbers which he embraces only in 
. ^ ' thoughts ■ ' ' ' ' ■ , ' 

• Whut^thehT-do you suppose that any one has ever 

■' ./ proposed 'to consider within himself of- five and seven, I do, not 
mean seven and five men, or any thing else ol the kind, but 
, the numbers five: and seven thems'elves, -which we said were in 
, Ms soul like impressions in wax, and’ that it is impopible to 
judge falsely respecting them, — has any man at any time con- 
/ , sidered these • yeiy tMngSj‘. speaking to himself and askingiiow 

mady they' ureihnd; answered,- 0 tlrat he supposes they;arc 
V '.'ii^eh/and; another; that they are twelve, or do alliiicd^Bay 
that' th^- are ' 

‘ y - , 1'^$.- Jupiter,' bdt f»»uy suppose that they are - 
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eleven. And if a person eoasMers. abont a greater number, lie 
is still more mistaken; for I suppose that you rather speak 
about every number. 

Soar. You suppose rightly, but consider whether any thing 
else ever happens than this, that he supposes that the number 
twelve impressed in his soul is eleven ? 

Thm* It seems so. 

8om\ Does it not then come back to our former statements ? 
For he who is in this condition supposes that what he knows is 
something else that he also knows, which we said was impos- 
sible, and from which very circumstance we demonstrated that 
there is no such thing as false judgment, in order that the 
same person might not be compelled to know and not to know 
the same thing at the same time. 

Most true. 

8ocr, Therefore we must shew that false judgment is some- 
thing else than an interchange of mind with perception. For, 
if this were so, we could never be deceived in the thoughts 
themselves : but now there is either no such thing as false 
judgment, or it is possible for a person not to knov/ what he 
knows : and which of these two do you choose ? 

-Them, You oifer me a difficult choice, Socrates. 

, 8qgt, Our argument however appears as if it would not' 
allow both these to take place : though (for we must venture 
on every thing), what if we should determine to lay aside ail 
shame ? ' " ; ' 

' ' Them. How ? ' ' ‘ ■ 

Boer. By taking upon ourselves to declare what it is to 
kiiowi ■ , ■ ^ . 

Them. But why would this be shameless ? 

129 . Bogt. Y'ou do not seem to consider that the whole of 
our discussion from the beginning has been an investigation 
respecting science, as if we did not know* what it is. 

; ^ Timm. I' do consider it. , ■ 

Boer. Does it not, then, appear to be a shameless thing, to 
explain ^what it is ' to know, when we are ignorant ■ of- what 
science is But, Theffitetus, our conversation has been' .all along 
full of defects. For we have over' and 'over afifain used the 
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will still at the |)resent moment use the terms, to be ignor&nt^ 
and to understand, as if we could properly use them, though 
we are destitute of science. 

But how will yoii converse, Socrates, if you ahstain 
from the use of these expressions ? 

Boer. Not at all, while I am what I am. If however I were 
contentious, or if a person of that kind %vere now present, he 
would say that I must abstain from them, and would 
strongly object to’ what 1 say. But as we are poor creatures, 
do you wish I should venture to say what it is to know ? For 
it appears to me that it would be worth while to do so. 

‘Them. Venture then,, by Jupiter; for you will be readily 
pardoned for not. abstaining from these expressions. 

130. Soer. Have" jou heard, , then^ what they now say it is 
to know ? / : . , . 

Them, Perhaps so ; but at present I do not remember. 

Soar. They say,-! believe, that it is to have science. 

Them. True. ■ . , ^ 

Boor. Let us, then, change it a little, and say' that it is to 
possess science. - 

Them. But in what will you say this differs from that ? 

Boer. Perhaps -in;notMng: but whether it seems to differ or 
not, listen and examine with me. 

Them. I will, if I am able. 

' Socr, To possess, therefore, does not appear to me to be the 
game as to have: for instance, if any one having hought a 
garment, and having jt' in his power, sliould not wear it, we 
should not say that he has it, but that he possesses it. 

■ Thm. And very properly, 

' Boer. See then, whether-.itjs. possible thus to possess science 
without having, it : -jiistW.if any one having caught some wild 
' birds, as ' doveS' or' ahy-dihers, und .having , constructed a dove-, 
note at home,. should them i we should probably; say that' 

' in some respects he always, has them,, because he possesses 
I .them: should we hot?^ , •' ' ’ 

'' Them. Yes. h' . f'h: ■' '• 

.&cf, Bdt in another prospect we. should say that he, has 
Uone- of them, but' that he has acquired a -power, over them,. 
..giqce'h^^ has ’brought 'them imder his control, In m enclosure' 
as'hp'take' md ha^^e^ thcm^wheii he pleases, by 
wMeheye^^^ mid again of letting.them go; 

,Wi4 as often as he thinks lit 
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Sticli is the case, 

13L Baer. Again, therefore, as in a former part, of onr dis* 
etission we constructed I know not what kind of waxen Hg* 
iiient in the sotilj so now let ns make in each soul a kind of 
aviaiy of all sorts of birds, some being in flocks, apart from 
others, and others few together, and others alone, flying 
amongst all the rest wherever it may chance. 

. ' The^:^, Suppose it to be made ; but what next ? 
j Soo'}\ While we are children, we must say, that this recep- 

r tacle is empty, and instead of birds we must understand 

j: . sciences ; whatever science, then, one has become possessed of 

i and shut up in this enclosure, one must say that he has learnt 
■ or^ discovered the thing of which this is the science, and that 
|! ■' this is to know. ■ 

^ Them. Be it so, 

Boer. Again, therefore, when any one wishes to catch any 
fi rine^of these sciences, and, when he has taken it, to have it, and 
again to let it go, consider what words he requires, whether 
the same as before, when he possessed them, or different ones. 
But from what follows you will more clearly understand what 
, I mean. Do you call arithmetic an art? 

I'r*' 'nem.Ym. , ^ 

i": 132. Boer. Suppose this to he a catching of the sciences of 

every even and odd number. 

; \ ' The^. I do suppose it. ' , . 

V Boer, By this^ art, then, I think, he has the sciences of 
numbers under his control, and, if he pleases, transfers them to 

others. 

1;/ Them. Xes. ' 

f.v And we py that he who transfers them teaches, and 

||; that he who receives them learns, hut that having them, by 
possessing them in that aviary, he knows them. 

■Them* Certainly, 

Boer. AttencLnow to what follows. Does not he who is a 
perfect arithmetician know all numbers? for the sciences of all 
numbers are in' his ' soul, . • ' - ' . 

- Them. How hot? , 

i .Bock Does ^ not theji such a person ; sometimes , calculate 
,, either . ‘something within himselfi or /something else that 
'.external, :that is capable of being calculated. ■ 

Thm. Undoubtediy*' . ' 


' 







Socr. But, to calculate we shall say ,is nothing, else than tO' 
exaroine what, is -the quantity of any number. 

Just' so; 

Soa\ What therefore he knows, he appears to examine, as 
if he did not know, though we admitted that he know's'all 
number. You surely hear such, questions as those. 

133. Socr, We, therefore, carrying* on our comparison with 
the possession and catching of doves, will say that this catching 
is of two kinds, one before possessing for the sake of possess- 
ing, the other when one has already obtained possession, for 
the purpose of taking and having in the hands what was 
already possessed. So with respect to the things of which a 
person has already acquired the science by learning, and which 
he knew, he may learn these same things again, and recover 
and retain the science of each, which he formerly possessed, 
but had not ready in his mind, 

HMecB, True. 

Socr. On this account, I just now asked, what words it is 
proper to use in speaking of these things, when an arithmeti- 
cian sets about calculating, or a grammarian reading any thing. 
Shall we say that knowing such a subject he again applies 
himself to learn from himself what he knows ? 

H'heo. This would be absurd, Socrates. 

Soar. Shall we say, then, that he is going to read or calcu- 
late what he does not know, though we have granted him that 
he knows all letters and all numbers ? 

T/iecB. This too would be unreasonable. 

1 34. Socr. Will you, then, that we say, that we care nothing 
at ail about words, in what way any one chooses to employ the 
words knowing, and 'learning, but, since we have settled that it 
is ^ one thihg - to- possess ' a science, and another’ to have it, we ’ 
maintain^fhat it is - impossible for a person not to possess 'wlnat 
he does possess, so that- it never happens that' any, one does not 
know what he knows, though it is possible for Mm to form a 
ftlsa judgment respecting it? 'For it is. possible 'for him not to 
have, the science of this parti culai' thing, but another instead of ; 
it,’yrhen hunting after some one of the sciences' that '.he pos- 
they are'.i^ng .about, he may by 'mistake take ‘One " 
another when he think's that eleven is 

the science of eleven' instead of that Cf twelve# 
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How slionid lie ? 

Soer. But truly, and he wii! fancy that he knows the thliiM 
about which he is deceived. ® 

Tke^B, Assuredly. 

Boer. He will therefore judge that by sporting he has taken 
science, and not ignorance. 

Them. Clearly. 

Boor. Having therefore made a long circuit, we have come 
back again to our first doubt. For that critic will laugh at us 
and say, “ Can any one, my excellent friends, who knows both, 
science as well as ignorance, think that what he knows is soma 
other thing that he knows } or, knowing neither of them, can 
Judge that what he does not know, is some other thing that he 
does not know ? or, knowing one, and not the other, can he 
suppose that what he knows is what he does not know, or what 
he does not know is what he does know ? Will you tell me 
there are sciences of sciences and ignorances, which 
their possessor having enclosed in some other ridiculous aviaries, 
j or waxen figments, knows as long as he possesses them, though 

c them not ready in his soul? And will you be thus 

g compelled to revolve perpetually round the same circle, with- 

h making any progress ?^* What answer shall we give to 

this, ThefBtetus ? 

137. Them. By Jupiter, Socrates, I have no notion what 
|j^ ought to be said. 

Ill Does not the argument, then, my boy, reprove us 

very properly, and shew that we did wrong in searching for 

false judgment before science, and neglecting that ? But it is 

at impossible to know this until we have sufficiently discovered 

* 1^1 , what science is. . . . , ^ , 

Jsi ' ' ' • - It is necessary, ;Soorates, at present to think as you 

ml ^ \ ' , ' . , ' . . ^ ^ j . 

he \ ‘Again therefore, what shall one say from' the begin* 

' 'kh ' • . about science ? " For ,we- surely must not give it up yet, 

Jalt ' " By no means,- unless yon refuse to persevere. " ' ' 

, , ‘ ' ‘Tell me, then, how can we best speak concerning' 

■il,' , ' ‘ ,/ ®^2ience so as not to contradict ourselves* ^ 

■' As we attempted tq do' before,' SocrateS, for' , I ‘ know ' 
ihd, . \ , bf no other' plan. • ■ . ' ’ ' ' - 

twii ' ‘ Whatis that?- 'v" ' 

, ‘ \ I That ti^e judgment is scieiiee* ’|for. to Judge truly Is 
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iiirely fi-ae from error, and whatever results •from it Is beautiful 
■ and good. , ^ 

Sock He who acted as guide in. fording a, river, Thesntetnsi 
said that it would shew its own depth ; so if we go on in onr 
enqiiiriesj X-^erhaps the impediment that we meet with will shew 
us what -we are in search of, but if we stop nothing will be 
clear. 

You say well; let us go on then and examine it 

138. Sock This then requires but a brief examinatiouj fos 
one whole art shews that it is not science. 

Tkem^ How so ? and what art is it ? 

SocT^ That which belongs to those who are most renowned 
for wisdom, whom they call orators and lawyers. For they, in 
fact, persuade, not by teaching, but by making men form sucb 
judgments as they please. Do you think that there are any 
, teachers so clever as, when persons have not been present 
, while others were robbed of their money, or treated with some 
other violence, to be able, while a little water is running, to 
; teach those persons sufficiently of the truth of what took 
i; ; place ? . , * ■ • ■ ^ . 

Thm, I by no means think so, but that they can persuade. 

Socp. .But do you not say that to persuade is to make a per- 
son form a judgment ? 

The(^, How otherwise } 

Sock When, therefore, judges are justly persuaded about 
things which can only be known by seeing and in no other way, 
then judging these things from hearsay, do , they not, when 
tney form a true opinion, judge without science, being per- 
suaded properly, since they decide correctly ? 

'■ . Thm. Assuredly. 

139. Sock But, my friend, if true judgment and science are 
the same, a perfect judge could never form a correct judgment 
without science; but now each appears to be different from 

■ . the other. ' . 

I had forgotten, Socrates, what I heard some one say, 

' Jmt nbw I remember it: he said that true Judgment ' in con- 
. Junction with reason is science, but that without reason It Is 
, ^ out, of the^ pale of science, and that things for which a tea- 
■ 'Son capnot be given cannot be known; these were "Ms very 
;;; words and that things for which treason oan be given are 
" known. , ' ■ ' , ■ O' 
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Soer You speak admirably well. But how do vou distia- 
gmsli the tilings tliat can be known from those that cannot ? 

P^*'Ii8'P8 you and I have heard the same thing 
nea. I know not whether I can explain it; hut I could 
follow another person describing’ it, I think. 

Sock Hear, then, a dream for a dream. For I too seem to 
myself to have heard some people say, that the first elements 
as It were, from which we and all other things are composed' 
cannot be explained by reason; for that each several element 
Dy itself ca,n only be named, but that nothing else can be pre- 
dicated of It, neither that it exists nor does not exist ; for that 
this would be to attribute to it existence or non-existence, 
whereas nothing ought to be added to it, if one means to speak 
ot the ttag Itself only ; neither must we add to it the term 
the, or that, or each. Or only, or this, or many others of the 
same kind; for ‘■hese are constantly varying and are applied to 
Si they are 

Se thine t T to speak of 

fn has a definition peculiar to itself, 

to .peak of it without the addition of any thing else, Now 
however it is impossible for any of the first elements to be 
explained by a definition, for it does not admit of any thing 
else than being named, for it has only a name ; but the thinra 
^ lat have been composed from these, as they are complex, so 
their names, when connected together, constitute a definition: 
tor a connection of names is the essence of definition. Thus 
the elements themselves cannot be defined or known, hut only 
pei ceived, hut things compounded of them can be both known 
and defined, and apprehended by true judgment. When, there. 

nrimS T of any thing, without ex- 

ptoation, his soul indeed perceives the truth respecting it, but 

lie who is not able to give Ld receive an 
explanation of a thing must be ignorant of that thing, but when 
Set tl;? It then he is capable of knowing all 

^ science. Is it thfis that 
you have heard the. dream, or in soiae other wav ? , V , ^ 

Xhem. Irx this way precisely. 

that we should, settle' it 
true judgment in conjancrion with reasop ? 

i ' ' ^esBtetus, thus on this very day dig- 
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covered what of old so many sages spi%h't.'for and grew oM 
before they found it ? _ ^ ■ 

Them. For mf part, Socrates, it appears to me that what' 
has been now stated is \vell said» 

8oer. And it is reasonable that this very thing* should be the 
ease ; for what science could there be without reason and right 
Judgment r However one of the things that were stated dis- 
pleases me, ^ 

Them. 'Which is that ? 

That which seems to be very forcibly said, that tsie 
elements are unknown, but that the natures of things com- 
pounded of them are known. 

Them, Is not that right ? 

Soer, We must see. For we have as sureties for this cIoc« 
trine the examples which he used who said ail these things. 

Them. What are they ? , , . 

Socr. The elements of letters and syllables : do you think 
that he who said what we have mentioned had any*^tiung else 
S view when he said it ? , ■ ■ 

; Them. No, but these. , , ■ 

I 142* Socr. Let us, then, apply ourselves to these and examine 
^Ihem, or rather ourselves, whether we learnt letters in this way, 
Ibr not. First of all then do syllables admit of a definition, but 
r are the elements undefinable ? 

Them. Probably. 

Boc7\ It certainly appears so to me, too. If, then, any one 
should ask thus respecting the first syllable of the word So- 
crates, Thesstetus, tell me, what is So ?’^ what would you 
' answer? ' ' ' - 

Them, That it is B and o. 

Boer. Have you not, then, this definition of the syllable ? 

Tiiem. I have. 

Boot. Coiue then, in the same way give me the definition of 

the letter B', ' ^ , , . , ' 

Timm. Biitliow can any one speak of the elements of an efe-- 
ment.^ For B, Socrates, is a consonant, onlj.,n, sound, 'as' of. 
the tongue hksiiig; again the letter ^'has' neither ’voice nor 
.sound, nor have most of the, elements.' Bo that it is very right 
to ^ say that they, are undefinable, since the ‘thosfc. -distinct, among 
them,' to the number of Seven, have only a, sound, but do mt 
admit 'of any definitioih ' 
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Boer. Thus far, then, my friend, we ha%'e determined rightlj 

vdth respect to science,, 

143, Socr. What then ? have we shewn ngiitly that the eie- 
tnent cannot be known, but that the syllable can r 

Theae. It is probable. ^ a i 

Soer. Come then, do we saj that a syllable is both the ele«. 
ments, and, if there are more than two, ah oi them, or some 
one form resulting from their conjunction r 
Thci^, All, we appear to me to say. 

Socr, Observe, then, with respect to 


the two letters S and 
0 : both of them together form the first syllable of niy name, 
does not then he who ImoWs this syllable know both of them 4 
The<^, How should he not ? 

Socr, He knows, therefore, 8 and o, 

Tkecs Yes. 

Soar.' But what ? is he ignorant of each of them, and know- 
ing neither, does he know bothr 

Thece. That would be strange and absurd, Socrates. _ 

Socr. However, if it is necessary to know each, xn oruer 
that he may know both, it is quite necessary for a person who 
is ever to know a syllable to know the elements first, and thus 
our former statement will escape us and be off. 

These. And very suddenly too. 

Boor. For we did not guard it well. For, perhaps, we ought 
to suppose that a syUable does not consist of 

of some one species resulting from them, winch has a toim 
peculiar to itself, different from the elements. 

Them, Certainly^ and perhaps the case is rather in this way 

than in the other. , . . ' . i « 

144. Socr; "^e examine , it,, and not m unmaniuiiy^ 

abandon a weighty and'yenerahle statement. 

.“We -ought hot, indeed 's . . " . ‘ ‘ ' . . 

' 8ocn Let it be then ns we Just now said ylei the syiiaWe 
’ be one form resulting: tom -ttie -several nlemenls, cohnectea 
together, 'as well in letters as in , all other things* ^ ^ ^ , 

’ Thm, Just so. " ■' A ' ; ■ 

It'must, tlierefore, have no partsi* 

not?- .1 \ A ’ I ^ ' 

.Because where there are parte,- the whole must neces- 
^me as ail the parte': m do you say that a whole 



Boor. Wliether do you call all and the whole the same, or 

each different from the other ? , , . , . t - 1 

TIiecE. I cannot say any thing for certain, but since you bid 
me answer boldly, I venture to say that they are diprent. 

Bom\ Your boldness/rhesetetus, is right; but whether your 

answer is so, must be considered. 

Them, It must indeed. 

Boer, Does not the whole, then, differ from ail, according to 
your present statement ? 

Them, Yes. ' ■ , 

MS. ’Socr. But what, is there any difference between all the 
parts, and the all ? for instance when we say one, two, three, 

four, five, six, or twdee three, or thrice two, or four and two, or 
three and two and one, or five and one, whether in alt these 
cases do we say the same thing, or that which is different . 
Theee, The same thing. ^ , 

Boer, Do we say any thing else than six } 

. ; Theee, Nothing. 

Boer, And in each mode of speaking did we not mention all 
the parts 'of six ? 

: Yes. " 

Boer, Again, therefore, when we say all the parts do we sii} 
■■.’idtbing? ' ^ ■ 

We' necessarily do say something. 

' 'Boer, Do we say any thing* else than six? 

, Thea, Nothing. 

Boer, In all things, then, that consist of number, do we not 
call the all and ail the parts the same thing? 

. ’ Them, It appears so. 

Boor, Thus then let us speak of them ; the number of m 
acre and an acre ai*e' the same ; is it not so? ' 

Them, Yes. ■ • 

, ' Socr, And the hiimber of a stadium in dike •manner'? 

' Them, Yes. , • ^ , 

Bmr, 'And moreover the number of'iapi; 'army,' and an army^ 
/ 'lind ,ln like manner witix respect to all' other things of the kind ? 
''.'Por all number is' all that which each' of them is; ' 

/; Yes, ■ ' ' - 
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So&\ But Is the nuniber of eacli of them any thing else th&n 
its parts ? 

Meie. Nothing. 

Soen Such things, then, as have parts must consist of parts i 

The€B. It appears so* 

Soc 7 \ But it is admitted that all the parts are the all, since 
all number is the all. 

Just so. 

Soer. The whole, therefore, does not consist of parts ; for it 
would be all, if it 'were all the parts. 

Them^ It ' seems i)ot 

, Soer, But is a part a part of any thing else than a whole ^ 

^ of the all- , , ^ ^ ‘ . 

146. ^ Boer. You %ht 'manfully, Thegetetus. But is not this 
very all, the all when nothing'’ is wanting to it? - 

Mem. Necessarily so. ■ ' , ' ' , 

Socr. And will not the whole be this very same thing when 
nothing is wanting to it ? but when any thing is wanting, it is 
neither the whole, nor all, each becoming the same thing from 
the same cause ? 

Thm. It appears to me now, that the whole and the all in 
no respect differ from each other. 

Boer, Did we not say, that where there are parts, the whole 
and the all will be all the parts ? 

Mem. Certainly. ’ " . ' 

8o€)\ Again, therefoi'e, to return to what I just now attempted 
to prove, if a syllable is not. the elements, does it not necessarily 
follow that it has not elements as parts of itself, or that, if 
it is the same with them, it must be equally known with them ? 

'TMm. Just so- . V-' ' - 

. Boer. In order that this might not follow, did we not sup« 
pose it to be different'from.ithem? 

fkem/YeB. ^ ‘ ■; ' . ; 

Yocr. What then ? 'if the' elements' ate' not parts of syl** 
lable, can you mention any, other things that are parts of a 
syllable, and yet not its elements?; ^ ■ ' , ' ; ‘ 

147. T/iem, By no means ; fo'r if, Socrates, T^should admit 
that it has parts, it would surely be ridiculous to reject the 
, elements and search for otheythings. 

■ isW.' . From what you now' say, therefore, Theietetu^i, a 
ajHaHe'mii^to-ertainly be some one indivisible form.* ' . 
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Them, So it seems. ■ 

Soar, Do you remember then, my friend, tnat we admitted a 
iittle before, and tliougbt it was well said, 'that there cannot 
be a definition of first elements, of which other things are com- 
posed, because each considered by itself is imcompounded, and 
neither can the term being” be correctly attributed to it nor 
the term this,” because these tilings wmuld be said as difierent 
and foreign to it, and indeed this very cause makes it undefin- 
able and unknown. 

Them. I do remember. 

8oc}\ Is there any other cause, then, than this of its being 
simple and indivisible ? I for my part see no other. 

Them. There does not appear to be any. 

Boer. Does not tlie syllable, then, fall under the same cla?j 
as the elements, since it has not parts, and is one form ? 

Them. Assuredly. 

148. Boer. If, therefore, a syllable is many elements, and a 
whole, and these are its parts, syllables and elements may be 
equally known and defined, since all the parts have been 
found to be the same as the whole. 

Them. By all means. 

Boer. But if it is one and indivisible, a syllable equally as 
an element must be undefinable and unknown ; for the same 
cause will make them alike. 

Them. I cannot say otherwise. 

Boer. We must not, therefore, allow this, if any one should 
say, that a syllable is kiiowm and definable, but an element the 
contrary. 

Them. We must not, if we admit this reasoning. 

Boer. What then ? should you pay any more attention to 
one who should assert the contrary of what you are conscious 
happened to yourself in learning your letters ? 

Them> What is that ? 

Boer. That in learning you did nothing else than endeavour 
to distinguish the elements both by sight and hearing, 'each 
separated by, itself, in order that their position when pronounced 
or written, might not confuse you,' . ^ 

\ , Them. You say most truly, 

at jmur inusic-m,aster%_. Was _ learning perfecOy 
any, thing ,el^e than the being able' to follow each note, and 
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ilistinf-uish to what chord it belonged, which every one would 
allow Is called the elements of music. 

Tkees. Nothing else. • . r ^ 

14.9. 8ocr. If, therefore, we ma}’ conjecture irom the ele. 
nients and sylkbles in which we are skilled, to others, we shall 
saY iiiat the class of elenients are capable ol a mixcii more 
clear and distinct knowledge than that ot syllables, in oracr to 
our acquiring each sliuly in perfection ; and it any one should 
say that a syllable is knoyvn, but that an element is by nature 
unlmown, we shall think that he is jesting either intentionally 
Dr iniintentioBally. 

Seen 'Moreover,' other -proofs- of this might still be foinicl, 

as it appeal’s to me j hut let us not lose sight of the question 
before iis by considering them, that, is to say, what is meant by 
the statement, that reason united to trae judgment is the most 
perfect science. 

‘ Tkca. This, then, we must consider. ... . 

Socr. Come then, what is the signification ot _tlie word 
/or/os® for it appears to me to mean one of three things. 

Thea:. What are they ? . i,* , r 

Soer The first would be to make one s thought clear by the 
voice throuf--h the means of verbs and nouns, impressing one’s 
iiuN’ment on what flows from, the mouth, as it were on a 
min-or, or water ; does mi logos appear to you to be something, 
of this kind? , , , i ,i • „„i „ 

Thfcc. It does: and we say that he who does this speaks. 

150 Socr. Every one, therefore, is able to do this more 
nnicklV or slowly, that is, can shew what he thinks about 
evej’v 'thing,, unless he is altogether dumb or deaf, and thus 

all rlgktjudgmebfs'.on any matter, will bo-, ipuna to 

do :sc) • in coBjutiea6n\>v,lth, judgment will never 

Boer. We must' itoty.' therefore, too. readily iam 

as liaving spoken 'notliuig'tb' the’ purpose, asserted .tbafc 
science is tliat wlucb we are' iiow esamiiiiug.''' Fof per'liaps :lie 

' ' ' » Ak no one :EiigBsli word will express' the tbree difcreiit mcaiunga 
arntAlneii va‘ tlie word Aef-yo^, I h&ve tliOiiglit it tetter to retain tha origiiud 
■ mtl thrcug'Iiout. this part oftho .argument. 
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who said it did not mean that, but that a person, when asked 
what each thing is, should be able to give an answer to the 

£|iiestioiier by means of each thing’s eiement. 

Wmo?* For instance, how do you meaii, Socrates . , ^ * 

Soar, As Hesiod for instance says of a chariot, tliat.it 
made of a hundred pieces of wood, which I, for my part, could 
not enumerate, neither do I think could you, but we should be 
contented, if when asked what a chariot is, 'we could say 
wlneis, axle, frame, rails, and yoke. 

151. Certainly. 

Socr, But be probably would think us ridiculous, just as if 
we. when asked concerning your name and having answered 
syllable by syllable, thereby judging and saying correctly what 
W0 do say, should think ourselves gramrnarians, and that 
we know and speak grammatically the definition of the name of 
Thesetetus ; whereas it is not possible to say any thing ^scien- 
tifically, before one lias given a complete account of each 
thing by means of its elements, together with true judgment, 
as was observed before, if I mistake not. 

It was observed. 

Socr. So, too, we have a correct judgment respecting a 
chariot, but he who is able to describe its nature by means of 
those hundred pieces, by adding this, both adds to true 
judgment, and instead of forming a mere judgment becomes an 
artist and knowing in the nature of a chariot, in that he gives 
a complete account of the whole, ,hy means of its elements. 

Does not this appear to you, Socrates, to be well 
said ? ' ' . ■ 

iSucr. If it appears to you, my friend, and you allow that the 
description of each thing by its element is hyos, and that that 
made by syllables, or even larger parts is devoid of loyos, tell 
me, that we may examine it. 

I certainiy do allow it. ■ . . . 

Socr. Whether do you think that any one has a seientitic 
knowledge of any thing, when the same thing ' appears ' toiiim 
at 0 X 10 time to belong to the same thing, and at 'another to, a 
different thing, or when he forms at one ‘time, one judgment 
Biid at another a different Judgment aboiit- 'the 'same thing ? 

By lupiter,jiot I. ■ 

152. '&£?r./lrlaye 'yon forgotten '.thed^-dbal inlearnmg youi 
letters , at, first both you' and others did fclus'r 'V ■’ 
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Them. Do you mean that yit thought that at one time one 
ieffcr, and at another time another, belonged to the same 
svliable, and that we placed the same letter at one time to its 
pVoper syllable, and at another time to another ? 

Socr. ‘l do mean that. t ^t,- ww n 

Them* By Jupiter, I do not forget, nor do I tliink that tiiey 

have liiiowledge who are in this condition. 

Soar. What then ? when a person at that time of life writing 
the name Themtelus, thinks that he ought to write and does 
write Th and c, and again attempting to write Theodorus, 


thinks that' he ought to write and does write T and sriali we 
say that' he knows the hrst' syllable of your names ? 


"Them* We have just now admitted, that a person in this 
condition does not yet know* 

Boer* Does any thing, then, binder the same person from 
being in this condition with respect to the second, tliiid, and 
fourth vsyllable ? 

Them* Nothing. 

ir53. 8oc?\ Will he not then have the description by means 
of the elements, and wndte Thesetetus with correct judgment, 
wken he ivrites it , in its proper order } 

Them* Clearly. 

Socr. Will he not still be void of science, though he judges 
correctly as we said? 

■ "Yes* 

Boer* And yet he lias logos together with correct judgment; 
for he wrote it knowing the order of the elements, w-hich we 
allowed to be logos* 

Them^'Thim* 

, , Boer, There is, therefore,; my, friend, correct judgment ac- 
companied %vith logos which must not yet be called science. 

■ ' Thorn. It seems sof ^ ' ■ * ■ 

Boer, We have been enxiched then, as it appears, in a dream, 
in thinking that we possess, the truest definition of science: or 
shall not condemn it yet? For perhaps some one may not 
define logos in this manner, but may consider it to be the remain- 
ing species of the three, one of which we said would be adopted 
hj him who defined science to be correct Judgment, accom- 
, panied with logos. ■ ’ ' ' 

fhe'es. You, have rightly reminded me*; for there is still oiie 
left For the first was an image of the thought as it were ex- 
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pressed bf the voice : and that just now ’mentioned ."was a 'pro- 
ceeding to the whole by means of the elements s' hut what do 
yon say the third is ? ■ ' ■ ■ , \ ‘ 

Soar. That which most men would say it - is, the being able 
to mention some mark by v/hich the object of enquiry diifers 
from; all other things. 

The(€. Can you give me a lo^os of any thing by way of 
example ? 

154. Soer. For instance, if you please, with respect to th© 
sun, I think it would be suiHcient for you to admit, that it m 
the most luminous of the heavenly bodies that move round the 

TkecB. Certainly. 

Soor, Observe then why this was said. It is that which we 
Just now mentioned, that when you find the difference of each 
thing, by which it differs from all others, you will find, as some 
sa}^, the io^os; but as long as you lay hold of some common 
quality, you wall have the h^os of those things to which this 
common quality belongs. 

Them, I understand ; and it appears to me very proper to 
call such a thing !offos» 

Spcr. He, therefore, who together with correct judgment 
respecting any thing whatever can find out its difference from 
all other things, will have arrived at the knowledge of that of 
which he before only formed a judgment. 

8ocr, Now, however, Thesetetus, since I have come near 
what^has been said, as if it were a picture in perspective, I find 
that I do not understand it in the least, but while I stood at a 
distance it appeared to me to have some meaning. 

155. Them. How is this ? 

Soar. I will tell you, if I can. If, when I have 'a correct 
Judgment respecting you, I likewise find your logos ^ then !■ 
know you, but if not, I only form a judgment. ' ■ 

'Them, Yes. • . ' ■ ■ 

. Boer, But logos was the explanation of yqhr difference* , 

Them, It was. . ' ‘ ‘ ^ ^ 

Spcr, When, therefore, I formed a judgment only, is it not 
true Jhat^ I reached by my thought none, of those things by 
, which; you differ from others ? / : ’ ' , ' 

It seems that you did not. 
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Soar. I, therefore, thought of some common qualities, none 
of which belong to you more than to any one else. 

Thece. Necessarily so. j- 1 t f . 

jSocr. Come, then, by Jupiter, how in such a case did I iorm 
a judgment of you rather than of any one else , _ h or suppose 
me to be thinking that this is Thestetus. who is a man, and 
has nose, eyes, a mouth, and so on with each severnl mern . 
Will this thought cause me to think of 
of Theodoras, or, as the sayiug is, the last of the Mysians . 

How sioilid it? ■' ' 

156 . Socr. But if I not only think of one who has nose and 
eyes, hut also of one who has a snub nose and prominent eyes, 

I in that case think of vou rather than of myself, or any 
other persons of thAt description ? 

Thece. Not at all. . „ , • t 

Socr But I think 1 shall not farm the image of Ihesete- 
tus in my mind, until his snubbiness shall have impressed on 
me and left with me some mark different from all other in- 
stances of snubbiness that I have seen, and so with respect to 
the other parts of which yon are made up ; which, it 1 sliould 
meet yon to-morrow, would recal you to my rnnid, and make 
me form a correct judgment respecting j ou, 

' Them. Most true. ■ ^ i * 4. 

Boer. Eight judgment, therefore, respecting each object has 

to do with difference. 

It appears so, 

Socr. What then will become of‘ adding lo^os to correct 
iudgment ? For if it means that we should. moreo%’'er form a 
judgment of the manner in which any thing differs from otiiers, 
the injunction will be very ridiculous, 

. '' The'm', Item ml ' ' . 

' ■' 80m It ‘bids US; add: a right judgment Of, the manner m 
which things differ from -others, when we have a right 
meat of the manner ;m'wMoh. they differ froni' others. AM^ 
thus the turning round of' a scytala, or 'h' pestle, or,any^other 
proverb of the kind, would be nothing compared with this m« 
junction, though it might more properly be called the advice 
. of a Wind man ; for to bid us add those things, that we already 
have, m, order that %ve may learn what we already have formed , 
Jud^ehts about, seems remarkably suited to- one who is, ut- 
terly Mind. ; ' •' ’ ' ■ ‘ ' 
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Them. Tell me^ then, what did you mean by asking me just 
now? . ' . 

15?i Bom\ Iff O boy, in bidding ns add it Bids xis 
know, but not form a judgment of the difference, this most 
beautiful of all the definitions of science would be a delightful 
thing : for to know, surely, is to acquire science. Is it not ? 

Them. Yes. 

Boot, When asked, therefore, as it appears, what science is, 
he, will answer, that it is correct judgment with the science ot 
difference. For, according to him, this will be the addition of 
logos, 

' Them, It seems so. 

Boer, But it is altogether foolish, when we are searching for 
science, to say that it is correct judgment with science, either 
of difihrence or any thing else. Neither perception, therefore, 
Theaetetus, nor true judgment, nor logos united with true 
judgment, can be science. 

TMm. It seems not. 

Boor. Are we, then, still pregnant and in labour, my friend, 
wfitli reference to science, or haye we brought forth every 
thing ? . ^ ' 

The<B, And by Jupiter, with youi' help, I have said more than 
I had ‘in -myself. 

Boor, Does not, then, our midwife's, art pronounce that all 
these things are empty, and not worth rearing? 

Them. Assuredly. 

158. Boer. If, therefore, after this you should wish to be- 
come pregnant with other things, Tkesetetus, and if you do 
become so, you wdli be full of better things by means of the 
jiresent discussion; but if you should be empty, you will be 
less troublesome to your companions, and more meek through 
modesty, in not thinking that you know what you do not 
know. For thus much only my art is able to accomplish, but 
nothing more, nor do I know any of the things which others 
do who are and have been great and wonderful men. , But this 
midwife's art I and my mother received from -the -deity; she 
about women, and. I for young and- noble., m^en and sucli as are 
beautifid. ■ Now, however, I must ‘gp; to 'the 'king's porch, fe 
mswer the indictment ^ which ' Melitus^^has.. preferred agains'* 
’me » ;tp-mo'rrot¥,i Theodoras, let' us meet here again* - 


INTEODUCTION TO THE EUTHYPHEON, 

Ehthypheon, a person who professes to be thoronglily con- 
versant in the knowledge of divine things, is represented as 
meeting, Socrates at the king’s porch, that is, the entrance of 
the court in which trials for murder and impiety were carried 
OB. ‘'lie is sniprised at seeing Socrates at such a spot, for he 
. cannot helieve that he has a .cause pending there. Socrates 
tells Mm - that he is indicted by one Melitiis, a person of no 
note, at Athens,' but one who knows how to govern the city 
rightly, for' that he charges Socrates with impiety in introduc- ‘ 
irig new gods and corrupting the youth. Socrates then asks 
Eutliyphron whether he too has a cause in the same court, and 
is informed that he has indicted his own father for murder, 
because he had occasioned the death of one of their hired ser- 
vants, who had himself first slain a slave of Euthyphron’s 
father, and then been cast bound into a ditch, where he died 
from hunger and cold. On hearing this, Socrates asks whe- 
ther he has such a perfect knowledge of holiness and impiety 
that he is sure he is right In bringing his father to trial; and 
OB Eiithyphron’s asserting that he has, Socrates begs that he 
will accept him for his disciple^ in order that he may learn how 
to clear himself in his own approaching trial, and first of all 

■ desires to know what holiness and impiety are* , Euthyphron 

■ confidently answers- that what he is now doing is holy, namelyi 
' to prosecute any one who acts unjustly^ whoever he may‘be» 

blit that not to prosecute such an one is impious. Socrates, 
however, is not satisfied with this answer, for that he did not 
'ask about particulai- actions, but about holiness, in thenhaWact 
. ^^.That> then, which is pleasing to the gods' is ;holyi’* says *Eu« 

: thypiiron.' , But Socrates shews that, different things are pleas* 

- mg' to 'different' gods, so that the same things are both loved ^ 
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mud hated by divers of them, “whence it, follows that the same 
things are both holy and unholy* 

Euthyphron, feeling the force, of this objection, next says 
that the holy is that which all the gods love, and the impious 
that which they all hate : hut here again Socrates shews thai 
this cannot be a correct definition of holiness, for that it is not 
holy because they love it, but they love it because it is holy. 
To help him out of his difficulty, Socrates suggests that holi- 
ness is a part of Justice ; to which Euthyphron assents, and 
adds that it is that part of it which is concerned about our 
care for the gods. But, asks Socrates, what care for the gods 
will holiness be ? A kind of service paid to them, is the an- 
swer. But to what end do our services of the gods avail? 
Euthyphron evades the question by saying they are many and 
beautiful ; but when further pressed, he says that holiness con- 
sists in sacrificing and praying to the gods, wherein, he is led 
to admit, men beg those things that they need, and sacrifice 
such things as the gods need, from whence Socrates concludes 
that holiness is a kind of traffic between gods and men. But 
it is clear that the gods cannot be benefited by men ; there 
fore, as Euthyphron says, it must be that which is most dear. 
But this definition of holiness had been already rejected. So- 
crates, therefore, proposes to renew the enquiry, but Euthy- 
phron, finding 'himself defeated at all points,, suddenly breaks 
off the discussion, on pretence of business elsewhere. 
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SOCBATES. 


Euth What new tlimg; has happened^ Socrates, that ^ you- 
have left your haunts in the Lyceum, and are now waiting 
about the king's porch 1 You surely have not a trial before the 
Mug as I have, ^ 

Socr, The Athenians, Euthyphron, do not call it a trial, but 
an indictment. 

Eidh, What say you! Some one, it seems, has preferred 
an indictment against you, for I cannot believe that you have 
indicted any one else. 

SooK Surely not, 

Etiik Has some one else, then, indicted you? 

Socr, Certainly. 

Wboishe? 

Socr. I do not myself very well know the man, Euthyphron* 
for be appears to me to be young and unknown ; however they 
call him Melitus, I think ; and he is of the borough of Pitbos 
if you know any Melitus of Pitbos, who has lank hair, a thin 
‘ beard, and a book hose; . ; ■ ■ , , ^ 

Eiitk I don’t know him, Socrates, but wbat indictment ba3 
he preferred agrnnst you? ^ ^ ^ 

Socr. Wbat? One not unworthy of a high-minded man, as 
it appears to me ; for it is no contemptible matter for one who 
'k' Bi> young, to be versed in so ^veighty a business, , .-For 'he 
knows, as, he says, how the youth are corrupted, and wko they 
are that corrupt them.; And he appears to be a shrewd man, and* 
observing, my ignorance, he_ comes before the Oiijs. as. before a. 
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motker, to accuse me of corrupting thbse of tke same age with 
himself. And he appears to me to be the only one oi our 
statesmen who knows how to govern rightly; lor it is npt 
first of all to pay attention to the young, that they may be- 
come as virtuous as possible, just as it is proper for a good 
husbandman first of all to pay attention to the young plants, 
and afterwards the others : so Melitus probably first purges 
us who corrunt the blossoms of youth, as he says ; then alter 
this it is clear that by paying attention to the older men, he 
will be the cause of very many and great blessings to the city, 
as may be expected to happen from one who makes such a 

^^2 ^%-idh. I wish it were so, Socrates ; but I dread lest the 
contrary should happen. For, in reality, he appears to me, m 
attempting to injure you, to begin by assailing the city fiom 
the hearth. But tell me, by doing what does he say that you 

Sow-. Absurd even to hear mentioned, my admirable friend : 
for he says that I am a maker of gods, and, as if I made new 
gods and' did not believe in the ancient ones, he has indicted 

me on their account, as he says. 

Euth, I understand, Socrates, it is because you say that a 
demon constantly attends you. As if, then, you introduced 
innovations in religion he has preferred this indictment against 
•you, and he comes to accuse you before the court, knowing 
that sucb charges are readily entertained by the multitude. 
And me too, when I say any thing in the public assembly 
concerning divine things, and predict to them what is going to 
happen, they ridicule as .mad ; and although nothing that 1 
have predicted has not turned out to be true, yet they en\ 3 r 
ali such men as we are. However we ought not to heed them, 

but pursue our own course. - , , ^ . 

Z. Socr. But, my dear Euthyphron, to be laughed at is per- 
haps of no consequence. For the Athenians, as it appears to 
me, do not care very much whether they think a man is clevei# 
so long as lie does not communicate his wisdom ; but when 
they think a man makes others /they, are ■ angry,' either 
■through envy, as you say, 6x from .'some other cause. < 

; With respect to .that matter,- how they me affected 

I- towards me 1 am not yery anxious tO; try. ''''■' . 

“ ’ 'For perhaps you seem to shew yourself but rarely, mm 
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to'be'unwiliing to impart your wisdom ; but I am afraid tli at, ■ 
from my love of mankind, I appear to them to tell every man 
too freely whatever I know, mot only without pay, but even 
gladly offming myself, if any one is 'willing to listen to me. If 
then, as I just now said, they were going to laugh at me, as 
you say they do at yon, there would be nothing unpleasant in 
passing some time in a court of justice, jesting and laughing ; 
but if they are in earnest, how this aiffair may terminate is un- 
known, except to you prophets. 

Perhaps, however, it will be of no consequence, So- 
crates, but you will conduct your cause to your mind, as I 
think I shall mine, 

4. Socr, ' Have you too a 'cause, Euthyphrou ? Do , you de- 
fend it, or prosecute ? ' . . ’ ’ ' 

I prosecute. , 

Soar, Whom? 

MM. One, in prosecuting whom, I seem to be mad. 

Soe?\ W hat then ? do you prosecute some one that can fly ? 

IkM. He is very far from being able to fiv, for he happens 
to be very old. 

Socr. Who is he ? 

MM. My father. 

Socr. Your father, my excellent friend ? 

Certainly. . 

Socr. But what is the charge, and what is the trial about ? 

MtM. Murder, Socrates. 

Socr. By Hercules! Surely, Euthyphron, the generality of 
men are ignorant how this can ever be right. For I do not 
think any common person could do this properly, but he must 
be very' far advanced in wisdpm. 

^ Par Indeed, by, Jupiter, Socrates. '' ' 

Socr. Is. it ‘any one of;your relations who has been killed by 
Your father? ' 'It must be\'so; for surely you would ‘not prose 
cute him for tlie murder of a stranger. . ' / 

Ridiculous, Socrates, to think that it makes any dif- 
ference whether the person killed is a strange, r or 'a relation,' 
and that we ought not to^considef this 'only, ‘whether he kHled 
him juetly or not, and, if justly, let him go, but if not,, prosecute 
him, even though the murderer should live at the shine hearth 
and the same table with you. For the pollution 'is equal, if you 
■ kaowingiy associate with such a one, and do not purify both 
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yoTirself and Mm by bringiiig Mm to justice,' However, the ■ 
deceased was a dependant of oiir’s, and when we were farming , • ^|•| 

at Nasos, he worked there for us, for hire. This man, then, ' 

having drunk too much wine and being in a passion wntli one 
of our slaves, slew^ him. My father, therefore, having bound 
his hands and feet, and thrown him into a pit, sends a man here 
to enquire of the interpreter of religious matters, what he ought 
to do with him ; and in the mean time he neglected the prisoner, 
and took no care of him as being a murderer, and as if it was 
of no consequence if he died ; which did happen. For he died 
from hunger, cold, and the chains, before the messenger re- 
turned from the interpreter. For this reason my father and all 
my relatives are angry with me, because I, for the sake of a 
murderer, accuse my father of murder, who, as they say, did 
not kill him, and even if he had killed him, as the deceased was 
a murderer, they say that I ought not to concern myself about 
such a man ; for that it is impious for a son to prosecute his 
father for murder ; little knowing, Socrates, what the divine 
rule is with respect to holiness and impiety. ’ 

Socr» But, by Jupiter, Euthyphron, do you think you have 
such an accurate knowledge of divine things, how they me cir- 
cumstanced, , with respect both to things holy and impious, 
that those things having been done as you say, you are not 
afraid, in bringing your father to trial, lest you should commit 
an impious action } 

EutL I should be a sorry person, Socrates, nor would 
Euthyphron in any respect excel the generality of men, if 1 did 
not know all such things accurately. 

5. Boer. Admirable Euthyphron, it will he a most excellent 
thing for nie to become your disciple, and, before Meiitus’s 
indictment comes on for hearing, to object this very thing to 
him, saying, that I hitherto deemed it of the utmost conse- 
quence to be acquainted with divine things, and that now, 
since he says I am guilty of acting rashly, and introducing 
innovations with respect to divine things, I have become yoxir 
disciple. If then, I should say, Melitus, you admit that Euthy- 
phron is wise in such matters and thinks rightly, suppose that I 
,do so too, and do not bring me to trial;- -bub if 'otherwise, call 
him, the teacher, to account : before you -do' me, as one'wdio 
corrupts’ the aHers, both me and his'- father, • me by teaching 
me, aiHihiMby admonishing and punishing 'him: andjf he k 
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not persuJided by me and' does not; let me off the trials or 
indict yon instead of me, it will be necessary to say these 
very things in the court, which I have already objected to 
Mm. 

Eitihl By Jupiter, Socrates, if he should, attempt to indict 
me, I should find, I think, his weak side, and we^ should 
much sooner have a discussion in the court about him than 
about me, _ ’ . , 

Boot, And I, my dear friend, knowing this, am anxious to 
become your disciple^ being persuaded that some others and 
this ;Meiitus 'do not 'appear, even to. see you, though he 
has so very keenly and easily seen through me, as to indict 
me for ■ inipiety, 6*' Now ; therefore, by ■ J upiter, tell - me what 
you just now asserted you know so. well; what ‘do you sayu^ 
piety, and impiety, both, with respect to murder and other 
things? Is not holiness itsMf the .same with, itself in every 
action, and again, is not impiety, which is contrary to all holi- 
ness, in every case similar to itself, and has not every thing 
that is impious some one character with respect to impiety ? 

Eiith. Most assuredly, Socrates. 

Boer, Tell me, then, what you say holiness is, and what 
iiiipiety ? 

Euih. I say, then, that that is holy which I am now doing, 
to prosecute any one Who acts unjustly either wnth respect to 
murder or sacrilege, or who commits any similar offence, 
whether he be one’s father or mother, or whoever else he may 
be, but not to prosecute him is impious. For observe, Socrates, 
what a great proof I will give you that the law is so, as I have 
also said to others, shewing that it is rightly done, when one 
does not spare one who acts impiously, whoever he may be. 
For' ail men believe, that Jupiter is the best and most just of 
the gods, and yet they’ -admit that he put' his own father in 
chains, because. he,unJd^t?y*''^w«iW^wed his chddren, and again, 
that he mutilated his father dor other sihiilar reasons, but they 
, are - indignant with ' me, because I 'prosecute ■' uiy , lather for 
having acted unjustly ahff thus those .'men , contradict them-' 
selves with respect to the gods and me. 

■ Boer, Is this the reason then, Euihyphron, for. which, I 
defendant in this iridictmenV because wdien anyone says things 
of this kind' respecting the- gods, I admit them with di|-Bciilty ? 
on which ' account, as. it, seems, soma oiie will say that I aw 
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guilty. N0W3 therefore, if these things appear so to you like- 
wise, who are well versed in such matters, ;W6 must^ of neces-» 
sity^ as it seems, agree with you. For what else can we say, 
who acknowledge 'that we know nothing about these things? 
But tell me, by Jupiter, who presides over friendship, do you 
think that these thing's did really happen so ? 

Etith. And things still more wonderful than these, Socrates^, 
which the multitude are unacquainted with, 

Socr, Do you then think that there is in reality war among 
the gods one with another, and fierce enmities and battles, and 
many other things of the kind such as are related by the poetSj 
and with representations of which by good painters both other 
sacred places have been decorated, and moreover in the great 
Panatiienaic festival a veil full of such representations is car- 
ried into the Acropolis. Must we say that these things arc 
true, Euthyphron? 

Euth. Not these only, Socrates ; but, as I just now said, I 
can, if you please, relate to you many other things respecting 
divine afihirs, w^hich I am sure you will be astonished to hear. 

, 7, Boer, I should not wonder ; but you shall relate these 
things to me hereafter, at our leisure. Now, however, endea- 
vour to explain to me more clearly what I just now asked you. 
For you have not yet, my friend, sufiUciently answered my 
question as to holiness what it is, but you have told me that 
what you are now doing is holy, prosecuting your father for 
murder. 

Euih. And I said the truth, Socrates. 

Socr, Perhaps so. But, Euthyphron, you may also say that 
many other things are -holy. 

Etith, For such is the case. 

Boer. Do you remember, then, that 1 did not beg this of 
voii, to teach me some one or two from among many hol^ 
things, hut the particular character itself by which all holy 

■ things are holy ? For you surely said that unholy things are 

■ unholy, and holy things holy, from one character : do you not 

remember ? ; > . ’ , ‘ ^ ‘ " 

'Euih, I do. ^ ^ 

' \Boer, Teach me, bhen, this very" character, -what it is, in 
border _ that looking to it, and’ using; it 'ai', a model, I may say, 
that such a thing of all that you or "any 'Onh else docs is holy. 

' and'.that what' is not such is not holy. 
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EuiL But if 3 ^ou wish it, Socrates^ I will also tel! you this* 

So€f\ I do indeed wish it. 

Mufh. That, then, which is pleasing to' the gods is holy, and 
that which is not pleasing to them is impious ? 

Socr, Admirably, Eutbypbron, yon have answered just as I 
begged yon to answer. ‘Whether truly, however, I do not yet 
know, but you will doubtless convince me that what yon say 
true. 

Muih, Certainly. 

B*'' Soer, Come then, let us coiisKler what we say. A thing 
that is pleasing to the gods, and a man who is pleasing to the 
gods, are Holy-; hut^'a thing that is hateful to' the' gods, and a 
man that is hateful to the gods, are impious hut the holy is 
not the same with the unholy, but most contrary to it : is it 
hot so ? , ' , ’ „ ' ' . . 

Euth, Assuredly. 

Socr, And this appears to have been well said. 

Euth. I think so, Socrates ; for it has been said. 

Socr, And that the gods quarrel, Euthyphron, and are at 
variance wdth each other, and that there are eniruties amongst 
them one towards another ; has not this also been said } 

EuiL It has. 

Soer. But, my excellent friend, variance about wdiat occa- 
sions enmity and anger ? Let us consider it thus. If you and 
I differed about numbers, which of two was the greater, would 
a difference , on this point make us enemies and angry with 
each other, or having recourse to computation, should we soon 
be freed from such dissension ? 

Euth.. Certainly. 

, 'And 11 we differed about the 'greater and the less, 
by having recourse '-to :ineasuring shonld^ we not soon' pi;it an 
end to out 'difference i'.' ' '"■V ' ' 

' Sxich is theca^i,' ' ' 

'Socr, And by having recourse to . weighing, as I ^ think, 
should be able to decide; respecting the heavier and the tighter 

EuiL How not? •' •* ’ '''■ 

Socr, About what then disagreeing and '/in, what being -Uii* 
able* to come to a decision, do we become- enemies to,, and 
angry with, each other t Perhaps you cannot readily answer, • 
but consider when I say ‘whether they are these, the just' and 
the ' unjust, the beautiful 'and the 'base, the good and the evil* , 
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■ not tliese the things about which dipgreeiiig,^aiid not being 
able to arrive at a satisfactory 'decision ^respecting thenij we 
bfjcoine enemies to each otliei* when we do become so, both 
you and I, and all other men ? 

MM. This, indeed, is difference itself, Socrates, and it is 
about tliese things. 

Socr. But what? If the gods, Euihyphron, differ at alh 
must they not differ about these very things ? 

Most necessarily. 

Socr. According to your account, then, noble Euthyphron, 
different gods think different things just, and beautiful and 
base, and good and evil. For surely they could not quarrel 
with each other if they did not differ about these things ; is it 
not so ? 

MM. You say rightly. 

Socr, Do they not severally, then,, love the things^ which 
they consider beautiful and good and just, and hate their con- 
traries ? ' \ , , • 

MiM. Certainly. 

Socr. And these same things, as you admit, some consider 
to be just, and others unjust; disputing about which they 
quarrel and make war on each other; is it not so? 

MtM, Just so. 

Socr. The same things, therefore, as it seems, are both hated 
and loved by the gods, and these are both hateful to the gods 
and pleasing to the gods. 

MzM. It seems so. 

Socr. From this reasoning also the same things must be 
holy and unholy, Euthyphron ? 

It appears so. 

" 9. Socr. You have not, therefore, answered my question, 
my admirable friend : for I did not ask you this, what is at 
the same time both holy and imjiious ; but what is pleasing to 
the gods is also hateful to the gods, as it seems. So that, Eu- 
thyphron, in punishing your father, as you are now doing, it is 
not at all wonderful if in doing this you do what is pleasing to 
Jupiter, but odious to Saturn and Heaven, and what is pleas- 
ing to, Vulcan, but odious to Juno; 'and if any; other of the 
- gods' differs from, another oh this point,- ‘to them also in like 
-lhanner* ^ V ' ^ , ■ 

. , AlAr Blit'’!' think^’ Socrates,' that no-one of the -gods will 
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cljlfer from aiiotlier about’ ibis, and say that lie ought not to be 
punished who has slain aniy one unjustly. 

So€r, But what? Have you ever beard any man doubting, 
Eu thy phrbn, whether he who has slain another urijiis%, or has 
committed any other injustice, oiiglit to be punished ? 

MstL They never cease doubting about these things, both 
elsewhere -and in courts of Justice. 'For they who commit very 
many acts of injustice say and do every thing in their power to 
escape punishment. 

Socr, I)o they also confess, Euthyphron, that they have 
acted 'Unjustly, 'and ..confessing, do th%" nevertheless say that 
they ought not to be punished ? 

• EntL They by no means say this. ■ ^ . ■ 

'Socr*' They do not, 'therefore, do ■ and say every thing in 
their power. . For I think they dare not' say nor /loubt this, 
that if they act unjustly they ought to suffer punishment; but, 
I think, they deny that they have acted unjustly : is it not so ? 

Eutk. You say truly. 

Som\ They do not, therefore, doubt this, whether, he who 
acts unjustly ought to be punished ; but this, perhaps, they 
doubt, who has acted unjustly, and by doing what, and when. 

EutL You say truly,, 

8oc)\ Do not, then, .the very same things happen to the 
gods, if they quarrel about things just and unjust, according to 
your statement, and do not some say that they act unjustly to- 
wards each Other,, and others again" deny it? For surely, my 
admirable friend, no one, either of gods or men, dare maintaia 
this, that he who acts unjustly ought not to suffer punishment. 

' E^itL Yes, 'and what Ymu say is true, Socrates,' at least in 
' general, , , ' 

^ But they .who' doubt,' Euthyphrob, ’.doubt, I think, 
about’ each particular that has .beer done^ botlv^men and gods^, 
it the gods do ^ doubt : and when they differ about auy action, 
wme sa^ that It has been done justly, -and others unjustly :/ is 

E?ith. Certainly. 

10. Soer, Come Then, my dear Euthyphron, me’ too, 
that I may ^become wiser, , what proof you have that all the gods 
think lie died^ unjustly, who serving- for wages and having coni^- 
mltted homicide, and being pit in chains by the. master of the > 
deceased, died in Ms fetters, 'before he that put him in chains 
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received an answer respecting him from 'the interpreters, as to 
what he ought to do ; and that for such, a cause it is right for 
a son to prosecute and demand judgment against his iatiiei*. 
Come, endeavour to make it clear to me, with respect to this, 
that all the gods without exception consider this action to be 
rig'ht. And if you make this siiiiiciently clear, I will never 
cease extolling you for your wisdom. 

Suth, Bat perhaps this is no triding matter, Socrates ; 
though I could prove it to you very plainly, 

8ocr. I understand you ; I appear to you to be more dull of 
apprehension than the judges ; for it is evident that you will 
prove to them that it was unjust, and that all the gods hate 
such actions. ' 

EutL Very plainly, Socrates, if only they will hear what I 
have to say. 

1 1 . 8ocr, But they will hear you, if only you shall appear to 
speak w^elL Hoivever, while you were speaking, I made this 
reflexion, and considered wdthin myself: if Euthyphrou should 
certainly convince me tliat all the gods think such a death to 
. be unjust, what more shall I have learnt, from’ Euthypbron as 
to what is holy, and wdiat impious } . For this action, as it 
' seems, would be hateful to the gods. Yet what was lately de- 
fined has not appeared from this, namely what is holy, and 
■what not : for that which is hateful to some gods appeared also 
to be pleasing to others. So that I grant you this, Euthyphrou, 
and if you please let all the gods think it unjust, and let them 
all hate it. Shall w^e, then, make this correction in the defini- 
tion, and say, that what all the gods hate is impious, and what 
they love is holy ; but that what some love, and others hate, is 
neither, or both r Are you willing that we should give this 
definition of the holy and the impious ? 

Eiith, What hindei'S, Socrates } 

Boer. Nothing hinders me, Eiithyphron ; but do you, for 
your part, consider w^hether, assuming this, you can thus easily 
teach me what you promised ? 

Euth. But I should say that the holy is , that which all tlie. 
gods love, and the contrary, the impious, 'that! which all the 
gods hate. : . ' : ■■ ’■ ; - 

, .Boer, Shall we examine iMs, .then, Euthyphrou, ’whetlier it 
''is. Well said? or shall we letJt pass^ mid 4hu$..eoiieecie' both to 
; durselyeh and bthets, that if -any one only, says that mj thing is 
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m, we shall .allow lliat.-it -is ? 'or must we examine wiiat the 

speaker sajs ? . ■ . ^ t • i 

Euik. We must examine it : for my part^ iioweTer, i tijink 

that this is now xreil said. 

12. Bock We shall soon, my good liieiid, know this more 
clearly. For consider it in this way : Is tlie holy ioTed by the 
gods because it is holy or' is it holy, because it is loved ^ 

” Mntk I don’t understand what you mean, Socrates. 

Bock I will endeavour, then, to express myself more clearly. 
We say that a thing, is carried, and carries ; that it is led, and 
leads; - that it is; seen, mid' sees'i and you understand that all 
things of this kind .are' different from each other, and in what 
‘they 'differ ?■' - . 

‘Jiuth. For my pirt,’-l‘shoni^to understand it. 

■ Boch Is not, then,;lhat!i?Mch is beloved one thing, and that 
wdiich loves different- from.,, ill ' . ‘ . 

EuiL How noil' ' ' " . ‘ \ ^ , y 

Sock Tell me, then, is that which is carried,- carried because 
one carries it, or for some other reason ? 

Mtith, No, but for this. ' 

Boer, And that which is led, because one leads it, and that 
Which is seen, bodause one sees it ? 

Enik Certainly , ,, , 

' Bock One does, ndt' therefore see a thing because it is seeii^ 
hut on the contrary it is. seen because one sees it : nor does one 
lead a thing because It 'is led, but it is led because one leads it : 
nor does one' carry a thing because it is carried, but it is car- 
ried because one carries iu Is my meaning clear, then, Eiithy- 
phroG ? I mean thisy/that-if one does any thing, or suffers any 
thing, one does it not- because it is done ; but it is done because 
one does it; nor? does'*, one suffer' any thing because 'it is siif- 
fetedi> but it is; suffered -because one suffers : do you not admit, 
tMs to be the; ce.se|f:V y-’ ^ ^ _ 

Euik'Ido,. . , ■ 

Bo€k/Ib not, theiy the 'being loved^ something either done 
or suffered by some dne?,'; : , b ■ '' 

Euik Certainly.', :b b. ' . ' ’ - ' - 

, .^SocK ' And is not the ease the same with this as with all the 
former ihstances’; those who love it do nol.love it because It is* 
•iuTed, hut it is loved, because they 'love it? ' -b 

NeefessarEym.^ ‘ ' 
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Socr. Wliat then do we say respectm^ holmess^ Eutliy 
pliron? Do not all the gods love it- according to yonr state- 
ment? ' ' . ’ . 

Muik* Yes. ' ' • WbM'SB 

^ocr. Is it for this reasonj because 'it is . holy, or for Some, 
oilier reason ? ■ . , ■ ■ 

Etiih. No, but for this. ’ , , , 

Socr, They love it then because it is holy, but it is net holy 
because they love it. ■ ■ , • 

Eiiik« It seems so. 

Soer, Therefore because the gods love it it is beloved, and : 
that which is pleasing to the gods is pleasing to them. 

MutL How not ? 

Boor. That which is pleasing to the gods, therefore, is not 
holy, Euthyphron, nor is that holy wfoich is pleasing to the 
gods, as you say, but one is different from the other. ■ 

Enth, How so, Socrates? 

Soer, Because .we agree, that what is' holy, is, 'therefore, lovetl 
because it is holy, and that it is hot holy, because they love it ; 
is it not BO? . , ' 

, Euih. -Yes, ; . . ' ' ' / ■ ■ 

So'er,' But that which is pleasing to the , gods because the 
gods' ' love it, is from the .very circumstance of their loving it 
pleasing to them ; but they do not love it because it is pleasing 
to them.^ ' h ‘ 

Muth, You say truly. 

Sgct. But, my dear Euthyphron, if the being pleasing to- the 
gods and 'being holy were the same thing, since that which is ■ 
holy is loved I because it is holy, that whiA is. pleasing to the ■ 
gods would also he loved' because it is pleasing to them; and 
if that which Is pleasing 'to the gods were pleasing to them ' 

because .they love, it,, that which is .holy would also be holy 

I'; because they love it. Now, however,, your see that they are 

''' ' ' contrary, as '"being' altogether different from each "Other. :Eor 

the one is such as is loved because they-love it, but the' other ; 
is loved because it is of such a character that' it’ ought to be ■' 
loved. And you appear, Euthyphron, ^'‘^hehia^ed what holfo ; 
ness is, not to have been willing to- mahe'-hnown. to me Its : 
essence, but to have mentioned an affectipU-'to. which this same ; 
tqlinesSYis subject, namely the being' loved all the gods; ^ 
.but what it' is., you hiive not yet 'told'me, -If therefore' it is ; 
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agreeable to you, do mt conceal it .from me, but again say 
from tlie beginning %viiat liolioess is, whether it is loved by 
the gods, oris subject to any other aiFection: for we shall not 
differ about this, _ But tell me frankly what the holy is and 
what the impious. 

Etilli, But, Socrates, I kno^v not how to tell you what I 
think. For whatever we put forward some how constantly 
moves from its position, and will not remain where we have 
placed it. ■ _ 

Boc}\ What you have advanced, Euthyphron, appears te 
resemble the statues of my ancestor Bsedaliis. And if I liad 
said and laid down these things, you would probably have joked 
me, -for that' owihg to my -relationship to him, my works, by 
way of discussion, escape, and will not remain where oiie places 
them. But now, . for the' hypotheses are yours,, there is need 
of some other raillery. For they will not remain with you, as 
you too perceive yourself. 

EtUL But it appears to me, Socrates, that what has been 
said needs pretty much the same raillery. For I am not the 
person who causes them to shift about in this way and not re- 
main in the same place, but you appear to me to be the 
Dsedaliis. For as far as I am concerned, they would have re- 
mained as they were. _ , _ ■ . ' 

Boor, I appear, then, my friend, to have become much more 
skilful than him in my art, in that be only made his own works 
moveable, bi.it I besides my own, as it seems, make those of 
others so. And this, moreover, is the most wonderful thing in 
my art, that I am skilful against any will. For I should wish 
that my reasonings should remain and be immov’-ably fixed, 
rather than have the riches of Tantalus, in addition to the 
■'skill ofBgedalus.' , 3ut-:;€nough of this...' 13.. -Since, however, . 
you appear; to.be' top "nice,' I will assist "ybu to shew, how 
you may' teach me, 'respecting holiness,- -and not' be tired, be^’ 
fore you have done, ;- For see, whether it does not appear to 
you to be necessary that’ every thing’ that' is holy should be 
Just - .’l;. ‘ 

Eutk To me it does. - 

Socr. Is, then, eveiy thing that, is just also holy, or, .is every 
thing that'is^ holy ■just, but not every thing tFAt'isJust lioly^ 

’ hut 'partly holy, and. partly something else? . 

‘ Mktk ' I dp not follow yo.ur questions, Socrates. 
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• Socr. And yet you are younger no le^s than wiser than I 
am ; bat^ as I saitl, you are too delicate through- abundance ol 
wisdom. However, my blessed friend, exert yourselt ; for it 
is not dilFiciiIt to understand what I mean. Eor^I mean the 
contrary to what the poet said, wdio' wrote, ‘‘You are iin- 
wdiling to mention Jove the creator who made this universe: 
for where fear is there is also sharneJ^ I, however, differ from 
this poet. Shall I tell you in -what respect ? 

By all means. 

Socr. It does not appear to me, that where fear is there is 
also shame. For there appear to me to be many who fearing 
diseases, poverty, and many other things of the kind, fear in- 
deed but are by no means ashamed of what they fear. Doe® 
it not appear so to you ? 

AkifA. Certainly. 

8oc?\ But wherever sbasis is, there is also fear : for is 
there any one who is ashamed of and blushes at any thing, 
that is not afraid of and does . not fear the reputation of 
baseness ? . ■ , • ■ ^ ' 

Assuredly he does fear it. ' 

Soar. It is not right, therefore, to sa}^ that where fear is, 
there also is shame, but where shame is, there also is fear ; not 
however, wherever there is fear, there is also shame. For I think 
that fear is more extensive than shame ; for shame is a part 
of fear, as the odd is a part of number, so that it does not 
follow that wherever number is, there also is the odd, but 
wherever the odd is, there also is number. Do you follow me 
now r 

Perfectly. . . . ' 

8ocr, I asked you, then, about a thing of this kind above, 
whether where the just is, there also is the holy, or where the 
holy is, there also is the just, but wherever the just is, there is 
not always the holy : for the holy is a part of the just. Shall 
we say thus, or does it seem to you otherwise ? 

No, but thus, For you 'appear to me to speak ;cor- 
reetly. ' ; . ■' 

14. Soar. Observe then what follows. If the holy is a part 
‘ of the' just, it is necessary, as b. seeras^ ihatw'e'ehouid find out 
: what part of the jii^t tlie^holy -is. If then you were to ask me 
about some of the things ’before iiaentiph6d„.fo"r instance, what 
■part of number the even aird "what immber it iSj, I should 
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gay that it is not scalene, but isosceles^. Does it not appear 
so to yon ? ‘ ; 

Euik It does, 

Soc)\ Do yon, then, also endeavour in like manner to teach 
me what part of the just the holy is, that I may tell Melitns no 
longer to treat me unjustly nor indict me for impiety, since I 
have now sufficiently learnt from you what things are pious 
and holy, and what not, 

Euik That part of justice then, Socrates, appears to me to 
be pious and holy, which is concerned about our care for the 
gods ; but that which is concerned about our care for mankind 
Is the remaining’ part Of justice. 

15. 8oc}\ You appear to me, Eutliyphron, to speak 'ivell; 
but I still require a trilie further. For I do not yet understand 
what care you mean. , For you surely do not mean such care 
is to be had for the gods as is employed about other things. 
For 'ive say, for instance, not every one knows how to take 
care of horses, but a groom ; do w'e not? 

EutL Certainly. 

Socr, For sorely the groom’s business is the taking care of 
horses. 

Euik Yes. 

Boer, For does every one know how to take care of dogs, 
but a huntsman. 

Etdk Just so. 

Boer, For the huntsman’s business is the taking care of clogs. 

Euik Yes, . ’ 

Boer, And the herdsman’s of cattle. 

Etdk Certainly,, 

Boer, But holiness, and piety of the gods, Eutliyphron ; do 
yon say 'so? ' ■ ' ' 

Eidk I do. 

Boer, All care, therefore, aims at the same thing, that is to 
say, It is for some good and advantage of that which is taken " 
care of, as you see that’ horses, taken care of by one skilled In 
the groom’s business, are benefited and become better : do they 
not seem so to you ? 

Euik They do. ■ 

'Boer, Dogs also are benefited by one skilled in the linnts- 
mm'B business, and 'oxen by that -of the herdsman, and all - 

’ ® tfhftt'is, it mi he ffifided into egual parts, which odd cawoi’ 
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thittgs in like manner: do you tixmk that the care m 
employed for the injury of that which is taken care of? 

Mt£tL Not I, by Jupiter. 

Socr, But for its advantage ? 

Mitlh How should it not ? 

Soc)\ Is holiness, therefore, since it is a care for the gods, 
an advantage to the gods, and does it make the gods better ? 
And would you admit this, that when you do any tiling holy, 
you make some one of the gods better ? ’ 

Mith, Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soar. Nor do I think, Euthyphron, that you mean this; I 
am far from doing so : but for this reason I asked you what 
care for the gods you mean, not thinking that you mean such 
as this. 

Mih. And rightly, Soci-ates ; for I do not mean such as 

this; 

Soar. Be it so: but wlmt^care for the gods will holiness be? 
Miik That, Socrates, which slaves take of their masters. 
Socr. I understand : it will be a kind of service, as it seems,, 
paid to the gods. * 

Euth\ .Certaiply* . ‘ 

id. Socr. Can you then tell me, to the performance of what 
the service of physicians is subservient? Do you not think it 
is to health ? 

‘ I do. , ' 

Socr. But what ? to the performance of what work is the 

service oi shipwrights subservient ? 

Eutk Clearly, Socrates, to that of a ship. 

Soar. And that of architects, to houses ? 

Euih, Yes. • 

Socr. Tellmejthen, my excellent friend; to the performance 
oi what work will the service of the gods be subservient ? For 
It IS clear that you know, since you say that you have a know- 
ledge of divine things beyond that of other men. 

UkUh. And 1 say truly, Soci-ates. , 

Socr. Tell me then, by Jupiter, what is that very beautiful 
V ®“>P%ing us as servants, 

AwifA They are many and beautiful, Socrates, 

“y frfend; though you could easUy 
teU the pimmpal of them* that they effect Tietoiw in war : is it 

fiot SO,f , ' ' ; \ . . ■ , ■ ' , _ 5, * 
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Euih, How shotild I. not } 

Soer, Husbandmen- too, I think, effect many and bea-iitiful 
tilings ; but tlie principal thing they effect is the production of 
food from the earth. '■■■ ■ 

EniL Certainly.- • 

Soar. What then?, of the many and beautiful things which 
tlie gods effect, what ’is the principal ? 

Eutk I told you just now, -Socrates, that it is a difEcult mat» 
ter to learn ail these things accurately ; this howeYer I tell you 
simply, that if any '■one^- knows how^ to speak -and do things 
grateful to, the gocls,: by. .praying and sacrificing, these things 
are'- holy, and .such;'; things 'preserve hoth^ private Jiouses and 
’the 'general ^yealpf pipes- but the contraries to. ^ thing’s accept- 
able to them are-impinus,.whic!h also subvert and ruin all things. 

17,. Boer. Touunighh'ifypu had pleased, Eiithyphron, have 
told me the prlncipahdf'what I asked in fewer .words. ’ But it 
is dear that you are not Hviiling to teach me- /For now,, when 
you were just upon the point of do-lng so, you turned aside ; 
whereas if you had answered, I should by this time have siilfici- 
entlj learnt from you what' holiness is. But now (for pi k 
necessary that he', who asks questions should follow the person 
questioned wherever, he may lead) what again do you say is 
the holy, and holiness? Do you not say it is a knowledge 
of sacrificing and praying'?- 

EuiE Ido, 

Bmr. Is not to sacrifice to offer gifts to the gods, and to pray 
■ to beg something of the gods ? 

Et$tk Assuredly, 'Socrates. 

Boer, From' this statement it follows that holiness must be 
.a knowledge of begging: from and giving to, the gods. 

Bulk 'You quite understand what I mean, Socrates.'^ / ' ' ^ 
’ For I am vei^,: aimous, my friend, to -obtain your 
wisdom, and !■ apply my mind to it: so- that what you say will 
not fall to the ground|-;lBut''tell me- what this service of the 
gods is ? Do you say it is to.beg of them and to' give to them ? 
Euth I do. ' k ’ • ' ' " . ’ - ■ : ' - 

; 18» Boer. Must we not then, therefore, to- beg -rightly, peg 
those ' things of them, which we need from_ them 
^ ' Mutk -"What else ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Boot*, -And again to’give rightly must we give them ‘in return 
such things m they" stand la. need of from us? For surely' 
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it would not te suitable to offer those gifts, 'to any one which : 

he does not need* . . ‘ 

j You say truly, Socrates. ' ■ 

Soar. Holiness, therefore, Euthyphron, will be a kind of 
traffic between gods and men. 

JsufL A kind of traffic, if it pleases you to call it so. 

Socr, But it is not at all pleasing to me, unless it happens 
to be true. Tell me therefore, what advantage the gods derive 
from the gifts which they receive from us ? For the advantage 
arising from what they give is clear to , every one ; for we have 
no good at all which they do not impart? but how are they i 

benefited by what they receive from us? Do we get so much | > 

; the advantage over them in this traffic, that we receive all good ) ; 

things from them, but they nothing from us ? ; ^ 

' But do you think, Socrates, that the- gods are bene- j : 

fited by what they receive from us ? h 

Soer, What is the use then, Euthyphron, of all our gifts to f: 

[ the gods ? ^ , ‘ , I ? 

What else do you think except honour and reverence, ' if 
, and, as I just now mentioned, gratitude? p; 

: Book Holiness then, Euthyphron, is that which is grateful, p 

i, but not profitable or dear to the gods. • ! | 

I for my part think it is of all things most dear to 
[ them, ' ’ ' ^ 

f. jS'ocr, This then again is, as it seems, holiness, that which is ; 

;|i:’ ' dear to the gods. ■ ' ‘ ’ 

Most certainly. *; 

f 19. Socr» Can you wonder then, when you say this, that 

5 your statements do not remain fixed, but move about, and earn 

! you accuse me as being the Dcsedalus that makes them move 

j about, when you yourself are far more skilful than Dsndalus, 

•: and make them go round in a circle ? Do you not perceive 

that our discussion, turning round, comes to the same point ? 

I For you surely remember that in a former part of our discus* 

[ , sion that wffiich is holy and that which is acceptable to the 
gods appeared to us not to be the same, but diffiereiit from 
each other: do you not remember ? 

' MiM. 1 do* ; ■ ;/ ' 

Som,' Mow, then, do you not perceive that'you say 'that holi- 
ness is that which is 'dear' to the 'gods'?. But is this any thing 
else; than that which is acceptable to the gdiis;? Is it not so? . 
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Eutk Certainly* 

Soer. Either, therefore, we did not then admit 1 
or. if we did, our present statement is not correct 
JSuiL It seems so. 

^ocr. From the beginning, therefore^ 

xy-- ' ■■■ " ^ - ■ ■- -■■■■■ ■■ ■ 

a coward, until I have learnt it. 


ijocr, xrom tne beginning, theretore, must consider 
again what holiness is; for I shall not willingly run aw'ay like 
a cowaid, until I have learnt it. Do not then despise me, but 
by all means apply your mind earnestly to it and tell me the 
truth. For you know it, if any man does; and I cannot let 
you go like Proteus, until you have told me. For if you had 
not known clearly both what is holy and what is impious, it is 
not possible that you could ever have attempted, for the sake 
of' a hireling, to prosecu^.your aged father, for murder: but 
you would have fearbd. both to ■ * 

^ease,y ' ' 

been ashamed in the sight of 
you think y ’ ’ ’ 

Tell me, therefore, 

conceal from me what you believe it to be 

Miih, At some other 

am ia haste to go somewhere, and k is time for 
Soar. What are you about, my fiiend? By 
depnve me oi the great hope I entertained that by leaminz 
from you what things are holy and what not, I might get rid 
of Melitus’s indictment, by shewing him that I bad now become 
skilled in divine things by the aid of Euthyphron, and that I 
no longer through ignorance speak rashly, or introduce innova- 
tions respecting them, and that therefore I should lead a better 


- , , incur the anger of the gods, in 

case you should not act rightly in this matter, and would have 
V' '• nien.. But now I am 'sure- that 
•on cjearly know both what is holy and what is not. 
most excellent Eutbypiron, and do not 

opportnnity then, Socrates: for now I 
r me to depart, 
going away you 


: : ' ’ ■ ' INTEODUOTION TO- THE LYSIS. ■ 

As 'Socrates was one day going from tbe- Academy to tliO- 
Lyceum lie met witli Hippothales, Ctesippus, anddtlier youths, 
who. were on that day celebrating the Hermaean festival in a 
newly-erected palaestra bard by* They invite him to come in 
and join their conversation ; he promises to do so on condition 
that they will first tell him who is the beauty among them. 
Ilippothales, to whom he first puts the question, shews, by his 
embarrassment, that he is himself far gone in love ; and on 
being taxed with it by Socrates blushes still more, whereupon 
Ctesippus says that he is constantly overwhelming them with 
bis poems and speeches on his favourite Lysis. Socrates, on 
bearing this, begs Hippothales to inform him how a lover ought 
to speak of or address his favourite. Hippothales, though he 
does not deny his being in love, does deny that he makes 
verses or speeches ; but Otesippus shews that he is constantly 
giving utterance to the most extravagant praises of his fa- 
vourite and his family ; on which Socrates remarks that he 
should not celebrate his victory before it is won ; for that it is 
not wise to praise the object of one’s affection before a return 
of affection on his part is secured, and moreover such as are 
beautiful when highly praised are apt to become arrogant, and 
so are more difficult to be won. Hippothales takes these sug- 
gestions in good part, and begs Socrates to advise him how to 
address his favourite so as to win his affection, which Socrates 
readily promises to do if they will give him an opportunity ox 
conversing with Lysis. To this end they all enter the palae- 
stra, and almost as soon as Socrates, Ctesippus, Menexenus 
and others had seated themselves down in a quiet corner 
Lysis, who is very fond of listening to conversations, comes 
^ and takes his seat next Ms friend Menexenus, while Hippo**’ 

. ' thales is concealed in the back-ground out of sight of bis 
favourite . . ■ ■ . '■/ 
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Socrates Begios By addressing a few words to the latter^ hut 
on Menexeims Being called out by the master' of the palestra* 
he turns to Lysis, and asks him whether his parents do not 
love him very much. On Lysis replying that they certainly do, 
Socrates shews him that though, since they love him, they must 
needs wish to make him as happy as possible, yet they are 
BO far from letting him do whatever he pleases, that they put 
him under the government of others, even of slaves, and this 
not on account of his' .youth, but because he has not yet ac- 
quired sufficient experience and knowledge to be entrusted 
with the government of himself ; but that whenever he is wise 
enough, not only his father, but all others, ■will eiituist him 
with the management of themselves and tlielr affiiirs^. 

At this point of the conversation Menexenus returned and 
resumed Ins seat near Lysis, who begs of SocratCvS' to say ovei 
again to jMcnexcnus what he had been saying to Mm; but 
Socrates desires him to tell it himself on some future occasion, 
and for the present engages to converse on some other subject 
witli .jMencxenus. ' Having observed, therefore, the friendship 
that subsisted between Lysis' and Menexenus, he asks the iat- - 
ter, when any one loves another, which of the two becomes a 
friend of the other, the lover or the beloved } Menexenus re- 
plies that there is no diffierence. But Socrates shews that it 
frequently happens, that a lover is not only not loved in turn,, 
hut is even hated. In- that case, then, which is the friend? 
Menexenus is forced Ao admit that unless both love neither 
can be a friend to the other. But here Socrates interposes 
this difficulty; he remarks that men often love horses, dogs, 
and other things which cannot love in tutu ; and the poet, as 
Mensxenus admits, speaks, truly ; who saysi>*®. Happy the maii ' 
wffio has boys for his friends and horses and ibgsf ’ so that the 
beloved now appears to be a friend of the lover, and not the 
_ bveiy of the beloved ; and by the' saihe' ' re'i.sbnittg, he’ Whp ' is' 
^hafbd i$' an >€Bemy,.and not he who;’ hates, whence the absurd 
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coaclusioB follows tliat people are beloTed bj' tbeir enemies 
and bated by tbeir friends. This, boweTer^ is impossible ; 
therefore the reverse must be the case, and' the lover must be 
a friend of the beloved. “ If^ then, neither those who love are 
to be friends, nor those who are loved, nor yet those who both 
love and are lovedf* who are to be called friends? Lysis in- 
tei poses with the remark that they do not appear to him to 
have conducted their enquiries aright; so Socrates avails him« 
self of the opportunity thus offered him, and directs his dis- 
course to Lysis®. 

Ihe poets sayf’ he observes, that God ever conducts like 
to like,’’ and the wisest among men say .the same, ‘‘ that like 
must ever needs be friendly to like.’’ Lysis agrees to this. But, 
objects Socrates, only half of this appears to be true, for the 
more wicked men are the more hostile are they to each other; 
.....so that it appears that the good man only is a friend to the 
good man only, but that the bad man never arrives at true 
friendship. But here again a new doubt is started. 

The like can derive no benefit from the like; how, there- - 
fore, can they be held in regard by each other? and how can 
that which is not held in regard be a friend? In like manner, 
the good man is sufficient for him>self; but he who is sufficient 
needs nothing, and so wdll not regard any thing, and therefore 
not love. So that from this it appears, that not even the good 
v/ili be. friends to each other 

^ Socrates then remarks, that he once heard some one say that 
like is most hostile to like, and the good to the good ; and ge- 
nerally that things most like each other are most full of envy, 
strife and hatred, but such as are most unlike are most dis- 
posed to friendship, just as the dry desires , the moist, the cold 
'heat, and so on, Menexenus admits the ■ truth; -of :this, and of 
its consequence, that the contrary is_ most; fidehdiy' to its con- 
'^trary, ^ .But again Socrates drives.’, him. to'-. .this, absurd ‘Conclu- 
slon, tlrat since ^ enmity ig most contrary to! MendsMpj, 'therefore 
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an enemy must be, a , friend to a friendj or a friend a friend to 
an enemy®* 

Since it appears, then, that neither is the like friendly to 
the like, nor the contrary- to the contrary, Socrates next pro- 
poses to enquire whether that which is neither good nor evil 
can be the friend of the , good. According to an ancient pro- 
verb, the beautiful is friendly, and the good is beautiful, whence 
he would conclude that that which is neither good nor evil is 
friendly to the beautiful and the good. There are three several 
classes of things, he says, the good, the evil, and that which is 
neither good nor evil. . It has already been proved that the 
good is not friendly to the good, nor the evil to the evil, nor 
yet the good to the evil, nor the evil to the good i it remains, 
therefoi*e, that that which is neither good nor evil , must be 
friendly to the good. But a little further discussion leads to 
the more narrow conclusion, that that which is neither evil nor 
good is friendly to the good, on account of the presence of 
evil 

Both Lysis and Menexenus agree to this conclusion; but 
Socrates vsoon raises new difficulties, and shews the fallacious- 
ness of their former reasoning. A friend, he says, is a friend 
to some one, and for the sake of something, and on account of 
something ; for a rich man is a friend to a physician on ac- 
count of disease, which is an evil, and for the sake of health, 
which is a good, so that that which is friendly is a friend for 
the sake of a friend, on account of an enemy. By proceeding 
in this way, he argues, we shall at length arrive at some prin- 
ciple, which will not have to be referred to another friend, but 
wdll arrive at the first frknd, for the sake of which all other 
things .are friends, and which Js friendly for its own sake. 
Now it has already appeared that we are friendly to that which 
IS good, and that we love the good on account of evil; if, 
therefore,' evil .were to be done away with the’ good would'be 
of BO use ,and' we should not love it. In thfe, too,- Ms 

' ' isr— 20*. ' • . . \ , ^§20— sk ; - , 
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joung friends are willing to acquiesce^ biit Socrates dispels 
this delusion also, and shews that evil ■ cannot be the cause of 
loTCj since if evil were done away with 'the desires would still 
remain, which in reality are the causes of friendship ; for that 
which desires deshes what it stands in need of, and that which 
stands in need is friendly to that of which it stands in need ; 
and so love, desire, and friendship respect that which, in a 
manner, belongs to a man ; but then evil belongs to evil and 
good to good, consequently they %vili each severally be friendly 
to their fellow, and the evil will be no less a friend to the evil 
than the good to the good; but both these positions have 
already.^been' Bhewn to - be erroneous, and so no positive solu- 
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ON FBIBNDSHIP* 

SoCEATBSj HiPPOTHALESj OtESIPPTJSj MeNEXBKUSj and liYSre. 


I WAS, 'going, from :the Academy straight to 'the Byceum on 
the roacV outside 'the,- %Tall .close to4lie wall itself, but when I 
reached the ^ little', gate, '•■Where Is 'the foimtain of the Panops, I 
there met with Hlppothales son of Hieronymus, Ctesippus the 
Pmaniany and other ■-ybung' men with them, standing 'together 
in a 'group. And Hippothales 'seeing approach said, 

Socrates, whither are you going, and whence come you 
From tlie Academy/’ I replied, “ and arn going straight to 
the Lyceum/’ _ ’ • 

Hither, then,” said he, straight to us. Woi/t you come 
here ? it is worth while.” 

^‘‘Wlm’re do you' mean,” said I, ‘'^and whom do you mean 
hy^yoi/?” 

“"Hither,” he replied, shewing me an enclosure opposite 
the wall and an open, gate, “there we are passing away our 
time, we and a good many other line fellows.” 

“ And what is this, and what your occupation ?” 

palsestra,” he ^ said, “lately built ■; our occupation eon* 

, sists chiefly in conTersation, which ire would gladly share with 
you/' ‘ , . ; ’ , ' ; . ' • , 

' > “ 'You do well,”’ said I* ' /* But who teaches there ?” 

“ Your friend and-veneomiast,”' said he, “,M!ccus.” 

“By Jupiter//.sald:I,’“he'i», no/mean' person, but'au'apt' 
sophist.” , ' '• ' , : ; 

“ Will you follow US then/* saic! 'he, “ that you may see 'thosa 
that are there ‘ ^ • 

. 2f “.I .should be glad to hear this first, and on that; condition 
I enter, who is the beauty ■' .■ 

“To'some of us/* said he, “Socrates, one appears so,, to 
'00100, dnbther.”", : ■ ■ 

; ** Bui. who Appears sd'to you, ijippoth&s ? Tell 
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Then he blushed at the question. And Isddj Hippothales, 
son of Hieronymus, you need no longer ’tel! me this, whether 
you are in Ioto with any one or not : for I know that you arc 
not .only in loTe, but are already pretty far gone in love. I, 
for my part, am in other matters poor and useless, but this 
somehow?- has been given me by the deity, to be able quickly to 
discern both a lover, and one that is beloved/^ 

On hearing this, he blushed still more. Whereupon Gtesip- 
pus said, It is a fine thing in you to blush, Hippothales, and 
hesitate to tell Socrates the name, though if he w^ere to stay 
here with you even for a short time he would be tired to death 
with hearing you frequently telling it. 3. He has certainly 
deafened our ears, Socrates, and filled them with the name of 
Lysis : and if he is somewhat tipsy, it is easy for us, even wdien 
ive awmke out of sleep, to fancy that we hear the name of Lysis. 
And wdnat he tells of him in his ordinary talk, though weari- 
some, is not so very much »o ; out when he attempts to over- 
whelm us with his poems and set-speeches ! and what is still 
more wearisome than these, is that he sings about his iavourite 
with a wonderful voice, which w’e must endure to listen to. 
But now when questioned by you, he blushes.’’ 

«‘This Lysis, then,” said I, “ is a youth, as it seems. I con- 
jecture this, because on hearing the name I did not kno%v it.” 

“ They don’t often call him by his own name,” said he, but 
he still goes by his father’s name, because his father is so very 
well known. For I am very sure, that you are firr from being 
unacquainted with the form of the youth ; for he may be suf- 
ficiently known from this only.” 

4. “ Tell me then,” said I, ‘‘ whose son he is,” 

“ The eldest son of Democrates, of ^xone,” he replied. 
“Well done, Hippothales,” said I, “what a noble and in 
every way admirable love is this you have met with I Come 
then, display to me what you display to these also, that I may 
discover whether you know what a lover ought to say about 
Ills favourite, either to himself or to others.” 

“2)o you really ^put any weight, Socrates,”' said he, “on .any 
thing that he says?” '' ’ ■■ ■■■■',' ' " 

^ Bo'you deny,” said I, “ that ‘you ^re’indove with tlie‘ per- • 
son whom he speaks of ?” , ;■ 

; ■*;*I do:hot,!”said he, “but I do deny that I make' worses' on 
my fetounte 'or compose speeches 




He is not ia Ms right senses/’ said Ctesippus^ fcut is de- 
lirious aud mad/’ 

Upon this I said, Hippothales, I do not wish to hear your 
verses, nor any song that you may have made on the youth, 
but their meaning, that I may know in what way you behave 
towards your favourite.” 

He doubtless will tell you,” said he, for lie knows and 
remembers it w^ell, since, as he says, he has been stunned by 
constantly hearing it from me.” 

5. “By the gods,” said Ctesippus, “assuredly I do; and 
ridiculous it is too, Socrates. For that being a lover, and de- 
voting himself to the youth beyond all others, he should have 
nothing 6f his owh to .-say,^ that ‘even a hoy might not say,, how 
can it be otherwise than ridiculous ? For what the 'whole city 
resounds with about' Bemocrates’ and Lysis, the boy’s grand- 
father, and all his ancestors, their wealth, their breed of horses, 
and their victories in the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean 
games, wntli four horses and with one, these things he puts into 
poems and speeches, and besides these, things still more ab- 
surd ; for he lately described to us in a poem, the entertain- 
ment of Hercules, how an ancestor of theirs received Hercules 
on account of his relationship to him, being himself sprung 
from Jupiter and the daughter of the founder of his borough, 
such things as old women sing, and many others of the same 
kind, Socrates, 6. These are the things that he speaks of and 
sings and compels us to listen to.” 

Upon hearing this, I said, “ O ridiculous Hippothales, before 
you have gained the victory do you compose and sing an en- 
comium on yourself?” 

“ But I neither compose nor sing on myself, Socrates/’ 

“ You do not think so,” I replied. 

“ How is that ?” said he. . ' ■ • / 

^ “ These songs;” said I,- “most of all relate to you, ' For i! ' 
you gain your favourite '■heihg such;^ as, you describe, what you' 
have said and sung will be an honour to'yoh, and in tealityun. 
encomium on yourself as victorious in having won such a 
favourite. ^ But if he should escape yoii, by how much greater 
the encomiums are which you uttered on your favourite, by so 
much the more ridiculous will you -appear in -being deprived of 
greater blessings. Whoever therefore, rny friend, is skiled in 
matters'of tote, does not praise Ms beloved foefoie he has caught 
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mm* fearing how tlie event will turn out. Moreover such as 
are beautiful when any one praises and extols them* are filled 
vrith pride and arrogance. Do you not think so J’’' 

I do,’’ he replied. ' . ’ 

7. “ And by how much the more arrogant they are, are they 
not more difficult to be caught r** 

That is probable at least.** 

“ What sort of huntsman, then, would he appear to you to 
be, who in hunting should scare away Ms prey, and make it 
more difficult to be caught ?” 

“ Without doubt, a bad one.” 

And by speeches and songs not to soothe but exasperate, 
shews a great want of skill ; does it not r” 

It appears so to me.” 

Consider then, Hippothales, 'whether you will not expose 
yourself to ail these charges by your poetry. Though I think 
you wmuld not be willing to allow that a man who harms him- 
self by his poetry can be a good poet, in that he harms 
himself,” ' ^ ^ . 

“No, by Jupiter,” said he, “for that would be a great piece 
of But on this very account, Socrates, I communicate 

the matter to you, and if you have any thing else to suggest, 
advise me, by saying what or by doing what one may win the 
affections of one’s favourite.” 

“ It is • not easy to say,” I replied : “ but if you will make 
Lysis himself converse with me, I could perhaps shew you what 
you ought to say to Mm, instead of the , things %Yhich your 
friends allege that, you say and sing.” 

8. “ There is no difficulty in that,” he replied. For if you will 
enter with Ctesippus here, and sit down and converse, I think 
that he will join you of Ms own accord, for he is exceedingly 
fond of listening, Sociates, and moreover, as they are celebrat- 
ing the Hermsea, young men and boys are all mixed up toge- 
ther. He will therefore join you : but if not, he is intimate 
with Ctesippus, through his cousin Menexenus ; for Mene- ^ 
xenus is his most particular friend# Let, him call Mm, there- 
fore, if he does not join you of Ms own. accord.” , 

,, , .“__yhis,” said I, “we must do.”! ;Attd_at. the same time* 
laying hold of Ctesippus, I entered the palaestra, and the others! 
came- after 

On entering there, we found that the hoys had finished their 
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samices, and, the- ceremonies being now nearly ended, play. 
' Iiig at dice, and all full dressed, 9. Many of tlieiii were 
phmng in the court outside, but some in a corner of the 
dressing-room ivere playing at odd and even with a great 

.number of dice which they drew out of certain little ba-skets. 

Others stood round these, looking on ; and among them was 
Lysis, and he stood in the midst of the boys and youths, 

crowned, and surpassing them in form, so as not only to 

deserve to be called beautiful, but beautiful and noble. Then 
w'e withdrawing to the, opposite side sat down, (for it was 
quiet there,) and entered into conversation with each other. 
-Lysfe, thereupon,' -turning' round, 'frequently loolced at us,, and 
Was evidently anxious to come to us; but for- some time he 
hesitated, and was averse to approach alone. Then, Menexenus 
comes in, in the midst of his game from the court, and as soon 
as he saw me and Ctesippus, came and seated himself by us. 
10. Lysis, therefore, seeing him, followed, and sat down by 
the side of Menexenus. Others likewise came up, and more- 
over Hippolhales, when he saw a good many standing round, 
concealing himself behind them, took up a position where he 
thought Lysis could not see him, fearing lest he should give 
him oifence, and in this position he listened to our discourse. 
And 1, looking towards Menexenus, said, Son of Demophon, 
which of you is the elder 
“ We are in doubt, he replied. 

Should you not also contend which of you is the more 
aoble said I. . 

Certainly/’ said he. ■ 

“ And in like manner, which of you is the more beautiful 
Hereupon they both laughed. However/’ said I, I will 
hot' ask which -of you -is, the more rich, far you- are friends^ 
ard you notf’’' ‘ 

Certainly/’ they .-replied. 

^‘^How the property of Mends is said to be' common, so that 
in this respect their© will be no diferencq between you' if 
what you say about Mendship is true/’ 

’ They assented. 

. After 'this; I was purposing,to ask, WhyCof'' them was 
Ibe more! just and .the* more wise; but in tbei meanwhile" some 
om camekhd made Menexenus get up, saying that the master 
of the ‘patolra- called blmj for bo appeared -to me tohe^oiie 
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^^foncemed in' the' sacrifices. He therefore left iis ; and i ques- 
tioiied Lysis: 11. ‘‘Doubtless” said ' If “ Lysis, yo'ir father 
and mother love you very much ?” 

‘‘ Certainly,” he replied. 

“ Would they not, then, wish you to be as happy as possible?” 

‘‘ How not r” 

“ Does a man appear to you to be happy who is a slave, and 
who is not permitted to do any thing he desires i” 

“ By Jupiter, no,” said he. 

“ If, therefore, your father and mother love you and wish 
that you may be happy, this is quite evident, that they en- 
deavour to make you happy ?” 

“ How should they not?” said he. 

Do they, therefore, permit you to do what you please, and 
in no respect hnd fault with you or hinder you ifom doing 
whatever you desire ?” 

“By Jupiter, Socrates,” said he, “ they do indeed hinder me 
in very many things.” 

“How say you?” I asked, “ wishing you to be happy do 
they hinder you from doing whatever you please ? Answer 
me "thus ; If you should desire to mount on one of your father*s 
chariots, and to take the reins when a race is to be run, would 
he not allow you, but hinder .you ?” 

“By Jupiter,” said he, “ he would not allow me.” 

“ Whom would he then ?” 

“ There is a charioteer who receives pay from my father.” 

12. “ How say you ? Do they suffer a hired seiwant rather 
than you to do what he pleases with the horses, and moreover 
pay him money for so doing?” 

“ Why not ?” said he. 

“But I suppose they suffer you *to drive the pair of mules, 
and, if you wish to take the whip and beat them, they would 
allow you.” 

“ Why allow me ?” said he. ■ ' ■ ' ' 

But what ?” said I, is no one allowed to beat them ?*■ 

“Certainly,” said he, the mule-driver.”' 

“Is he a slave, or free?”;' ■ • ‘ ' ' 

“A slave,” he replied., , 

. ' They think ■ more- of a. slave then,,', as- it' seemS', than of you* 

' their .son, 'and, eoininit- their 'property to., him ratherThaii to 
f ouj' 'and aiiw 'Mw to do what he 'pleases* but you they Mhder# 


Tell me this too* Do they allow you to gOYem yourself | or 
do they not even suffer this' 

Bhohld' 'they eufeut 

My ptedagogue here,” said lie* 

How should he be otherwise r ours though/' said he* 

‘‘ It is shameful, surely,” said I, “ that a freeman should be 
governed by a slave* And by doing what does this psedagogue 

Of course,” said he, ** he conducts me to my masters*” 

And do they too govern you, the masters ? 

13, ‘‘Your father,^ then, voluntarily sets over you many 

mother, does she allow you to do whatever you please, that you 
may be happy as far as she is concerned, either with her wool 
or her loom when she is spinning ? She surely does not hinder 
you from touching the comb or the shuttle, or any other of 
her spinning instruments,” 

Whereupon, he laughing replied, “By Jupiter, Socrates, she 
not only hinders me, but I should be beaten too if I touched 
'them,” ' ' ' 

“ By Hercules,” said I, “ have you in any w'ay injured your 
father or your mother?” 

“ By Jupiter, not I,” he said. 

“ For what reason, then, do they so shamefully hinder you 
fi’Cm being happy and doing what you please, and bring you up 
throughout the whole day in subjection to some one, and in a 
word let you do scarcely any thing that you wish ? So that, as it 
seems, neitlier have you any advantage from such great riches, 
but any one manages them rather than you, nor from your 
person, which is so noble, but this too another tends and takes 
care of: but you. Lysis, neither govefn any thing, nor ‘do any 
thing that you wish/” 

14, “For I am not yet old enough, Socrates,” said he, 

“ That should not hinder you, son of Democrates : since 
thus far, ' I think, both your father and naother peitnit you and 
do not wait til! yon are old enough : for when'’ they wish any 
thing, to be read to or written for them, they appoint you, I 
tMn% irst of , all ^ in the house to this office | do they not?” 
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"Cerlainly/^' said lie. - ■ . 

^®Are you allowed then, in this case, to write whichever 
letter you please first, and which second, and are you allowed 
to read in like manner? And %vhen you take- the lyre, I 
think, neither your father nor your mother hinder you from 
tightening and loosening any string you please, and from 
twanging and striking them with the quill; do they hinder 

“ Whiat then can be the cause, Lysis, that in these cases 
they do not liijider you, but do hinder you in those thatw'e just 
now mentioned ?” 

Because, I think,” said he, I know the one, but not the 
other,”' 

15, ‘‘Be it so,” said I, “my excellent youth; your father, 
then, is not waiting for your being old enough to entrust every 
thing to you, but on the very day that he shall think you are 
wiser than he is, he will entrust to you both himself and his 
property ?” 

“ I think he will,” said he. 

“Be it BO,” said I, “ what then ? Will not your neighbour 
follow the same rule as your father, respecting you ? Do you 
think he will entrust you with the management of his household 
when he thinks you are wiser than himself with respect to 
Imsehold-management, or will he preside over it himself r” 

“ I think he will entrust it to me.” 

“ But what ? do you think the Athenians will entrust their 
affairs to you, when they perceive that you are wise enough ?” 

' By Jupiter,” said I, “ what then as to the great king ? 
Would he suffer his eldest son, who will succeed to the govern- 
ment of Asia, when his meat is being cooked, to throw into 
the sauce %vhatever he pleases, rather than us, if we should go 
to him and shew that '^ve are more skilled in the preparation of 
clishes ■than his son?” ' ' 

“ Us, clearly,” he replied. ■ 

1§. “ And he would not allow Mm - to "throw any thing in, 
however trifling, hut us he wOuld allow, ‘-'even if we wished to 
ihrow in- salt by 'the handful” 

^ How, not?” > • 

'what if./hts son should be- diseased in Ms eyes_ would - 
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lae allow liim to toudi Ills own ejes, not coiBideriiiff liim ^ 
pliysiclan, or would he hinder him F' 

** He would hinder him/' 

_ “ But if he supposed we w^ere good physicians^ even if v/a 
wished to open his eyes and sprinkle theni with ashes, I think 
he w-ould not hinder us, considering we judged rio'hllv.’'' 

You say true/' 

^ Would he not entrust every thing else to us rather than to 
kmself or his son, with respect to which we appeared to him 
to be wiser than either of them 
' ** Necessarily sq, Spcrates/* he replied* 

"This, t^n, is the CMe,” said I. “ my dear Lysis, all per- 
sons, both ^^oeks'vand Barbarians, men and women, will en- 
trust us ’witli those things with respect to which we are found 
:to be wise, and, we shall do': m them whatever we please,: nor 
will any one purposely hinder us,, but we shall both be free 
ourselves m these matters, and governors overfothers, and 
these things wiU be our own, for we shall derive benefit from, 
them. fo. .But those things about which we have no fcnow- '^ 
ledge no one will suffer us to do as w^e think proper, but all ■ 
men will hinder us as much as they are able, not only strangers i 
but even our own father and mother, and anv one Ihe who is 
more nearly related to us than them, and in these matters v^e 
omselves shall be subject to others, and they will be strange to I 

us, for we shall deme no benefit from them. Do you admit/ 
that this IS the case ?” ^ tumw/ 

“Ido.” • ‘ ' I 

loJe ntli fT' to any one, and will any on| 

love ns m those thmgs m which we are of no use ?" ^ I 

No, surely,” said.,lim ' ■ ; .■ f 

^ “Now then,,. neither does yout father love .you,' nor doe/i 
, any one else love nhptber person, in so, far as hfe is useless ?” ) 

“It appears not,”’ he said, ' : ■ ,■ ,: :, ■ ; . | 

“If, then, you become wise, my hoy,; all men will be vonrLifc. 
friends, and all men will be attached to you, for you will 
useful and good. But if not, neither will anv oM el2 nhr 

^ possible, then, Lysis, that any one can 

“"S’ “ J'* >» fo ™ 

"How can he f” said he* 
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** Ifj, then, you require a teaoher, you are not yet wise?* 

18 » ®*True/® 

Neither, then, are you very wise, if you are still unwise ?'* 
“By Jupiter/*' said he, “Socrates, I do -not think* that I 
can he/* 

Tlien I, upon hearing this, looked at Hippothales, and al- 
most committed a biunder, for it occurred to me to say, Thus, 
Hippothales, w^e ought to converse with favourites, humbling 
and checking them, and not, as you do, puffing them up and 
filling them with vanity.” However, perceiving him anxious 
and disturbed at what was said, I recollected that, although he 
was standing near, he wished to escape the observation of Ly- 
sis; I therefore recovered myself, and restrained my speech. 

At this moment Menexenus came again, and sat down by 
Lysis, whence he had risen before. Lysis, then, in a very 
boyish and afiectionate manner, unobserved by Menexenus, 
talking to me a little while, said, “ Socrates, say over again to 
Menexenus what you have been saying to me.” 

And I replied, you tell it him, Lysis, for you paid very 
great attention/*, , ■ , 

I certainly did/* he replied. 

Endeavour, then,** said I, '' to remember- it as well as you 
can, that you may tell him all clearly ; but if you forget any 
thing, ask me again the first time you meet me.** 

19. I will most certainly do so, Socrates,” said he, ‘‘ be well 
assured. But say something else to him, that I too may hear, 
until it is time for me to go home/* 

“I must do so,” said I, ‘"since you. bid me; but take care 
that you assist me, if Menexenus should attempt to confute 
me. Bo you not know that he is fond of disputing ?** 

“ By Jupiter/* said he, “ very much so ; and for this reason 
I wish you to converse with him.” 

^"That I may make myself ridiculous?” said I. 

“ No, by Jupiter/* said he, “ but that you may punish him/* 
“ How so,:*; said I, “tha/s not an '"easy matter, for, the man 
is clever, a disciple of Ctesippus, And. besides, he is here in 
person, do not you see Btesippus?” 

,, ’“Bpn’t concern yourself' about that, . Socrates/* said he, 
eome,\,conterse with-Mm/* . 

“'We must converse,, then/* I replied ■ ' 

While we' were speaking thus to each other^ Ctesippus sad 
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** What are jou two feasting on by yourselve$, without letting 
ns share in the conTersation 

But indeed/’ said I, you shall have a share, for Lysis 
here does not understand something that I have said, but savs 
he thinks JMleiiexenus knows it, and bids me ask liirn.” 

20, ** Why then/' said he, ** do you not ask him 

But I will ask him/’ I replied. Answer me, then, Menex- 
enus, what I shall ask you ; for from my childhood I liapDea 
to have had a desire for a certain thing, as another person may 
have of something else: for one desires to possess horses, 
anothei dogs, another gold, and another honours ; but I, for 
my part, am indifferent about these things, but have a fond 
desire for the possession of friends, and I had rather have a 
good mend than the best quail or cook in the world ; and, by 
Jupiter, thm the best horse or dog, and I think, by the dog, 
that 1 should much rather prefer the possession of an intimate, 
than tue gold of Darius, or even than Darius himself, so fond 
ami of intimate friends. Seeing you, therefore, and Lysis, I was 
amaze , and pronounced you happy, because, young as vou are, 
y ou have been able so quickly and easily to acquire this' posses- 
sion, Md you have so quickly and sincerely acquired lum for 
jmur mend, and again he you. But I am so far from making 
this acquisition, that I do not even know in what wav one man 
becomes the fnend of another; but I wish to ask' this very 
thing of yon, as being an experienced person. 21. Tell me 
then, when any one loves another, which of the two becomes 
a friend, the lover of the beloved, or the beloved of the lover? 
or IS there no difference ?” 

‘‘ ^ appears to me," said he, “ that there is no difference." 

How say you ? ’ J replied, » Do both then become friends 
of each other, if one alone loves the other r” 

To me it appears so,” said, he. 

Inwd r possible for one who loves not to be 

loved in turn by the object of his love'^** 

“Itis.” : ’ ' '■ 

to possible, then, for one who loves ever 

W ■ •! sometimes seem to be treated 

of them twiwh though they love most ardently, some 


■ “ 1e such a cascj theii/^ said I, does one loYe, and is tlie 
other loved 

« Yes;* 

“ Wliich then of these is the friend of the other ? the lover 
of the beloved, whether he is loved in turn, or even , if be is 
hated, or the beloved of the lover? or again, in -such a case, is 
neither the friend of neither, unless both love each other 

It seems indeed to be so/’ 

22. Now, then, it appears to us otherwise than it ap- 
peared before. FcB’ then if one loved, both appeared to be 
Mends ; but now, unless both love neither is a friend.” 

It appears so,” said he. 

Nothing, therefore, is a friend to that which loves unless it 
loves in turn.’^ 

“ It seems not.” ' 

** Neither, then, are they friends of horses, whom horses do 
not love in turn, nor friends of quails, nor again friends of dogs, 
and friends of wine, and friends of gymnastics, and of %visdom, 
unless wisdom loves them in turn : or do they severally love 
these things although they are not friends, and does the poet 
speak falsely who says, ‘ Happy the man who has boys for his 
friends, and solid-hoofed horses, and hunting dogs, and a 
foreign guest ?’ ” 

It does not seem so to me,” he replied. 

But does he appear to you to speak the truth r” 

« Yes.” 

The beloved, then, is a friend to that which loves, as it 
seems, Menexenus, whether it loves or whether it hates ; just 
as children newly born, who partly do not yet love, and partly 
even hate, %vhen they are punished by their mother or their 
father, nevertheless, at the very time when they hate, are in the 
highest degree beloved by their parents. 

It appears to me,” said he, ** that this is the case.” 

23. The lover, therefore, from this reasoning, is not the 
Mend, but the beloved.” 

** It seems so.” ■ ■■ - - . 

And he who is hated, therefore,' is 'an enemy, but not he 
who hates.” 

So it appears.” 

■' ** Many, therefore, are beloved by their enemies and haled 
by friends’ 5 ^and are Mends to their' enemies, but enemfes 
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to tiieir friendSj if the -beloved is a friend, and not the lover. , 
Thongh it is veiy absurd, my dear friend, or rather, I tbink, 
possible, to be an enemy to a friend, and a friend to an enemy,” 

You seem to speak truly,' Socrates,” said he. 

If, therefore, this is impossible, the lover will be a friend 
of the beloved.” 

** So it appears.” 

“ Again, therefore, that which hates must be the enemy of 
that which is hated.” 

, Kecessarily sp^” 

Therefore, the result will he that we must of necessity ad- 
mit the very things that we did before^ that a man is often a 
friend of that which is not a friend, and often even of. that which 
is an enemy, when either any one loves that which does not 
love, or even loves that which hates, and is often an enemy of 
that which is not an, enemyr’pr is' leven a ‘ friend, when either 
any or3e loves that which ’ does not hate, or even hates that 
which loves.” ’ ■ ; 

‘‘ It appears so,” said he. 

What shall we do, then,” said I, “ if neither those %vho Iov6 
are to be friends, nor those wiio are loved, nor yet those who 
both love and are loved f Shall we say that some others be- 
sides these become friends to each other 

‘'By Jupiter, Socrates,” said he, “ I don’t well know what 
answer to make.” 

24. “ Have we not, then,. Menexenus,” said I, '' conducted 
our enquiries altogether right 

“ To me it appears not, Socrates,” said Lysis; and as he 
said this he blushed : for his remark appeared to me to escape 
from liiin involuntarily through iiis earnest attention to the 
conversation : and he’ was plainly most attentive while he was 
listening. ■ , ' _ -V ' 

I then, ^wishing 'that Menexenus, should cease speaking,, and ' 
being delighted with'th^'- 'other^s' love, of wisdom, accordingly 
•turned round and directed my ^discourse td', Lysis?,' and said,. 

Lysis, you seem to me to say truly, that if we had conducted 
our enquiries properly, we should never have wandered in this 
manner, ^ But let us proceed no longer in this way, (for the 
Investigation appears to me to be difficult as if it’ we're' a 'road,) 
but it seems to_ me that, we should' proceed by the road to 
Mch, .turned aside, and conduct our enquiries after tlie 



poels ; for tliey are to as it were, fathers of wisdom and 
gtiides. They speak however, I imagine, so as not to give a 
■m€!^an account of such as happen to be ‘friends, but they say 
that God himself makes them friends, by conducting them to 
each other. They express themselves as I think somehow 
as follo'^vs : ^ God ever conducts like to like and makes them 
known ; have you not met with this Terse 

I have/* said he, 

25, “ Have you not met, too, with the writings of the wisest 
of men that say the very same things,' that like must ever 
needs be friendly to like ? But these are they who discourse 
and write about nature and the universe.” 

You say truly/’ he replied, 

** Whether, then,” said I, ‘‘do they say well ?” 

Perhaps so,” said he. 

“ Perhaps,” said I, the half is true, and perhaps the whole, 
but we do not understand it: for the wicked man, by how 
much nearer he approaches, and is more intimate with a wicked 
man, seems to us to become so much the more hostile to him ; 
for he injures him ; but, surely, it is impossible for those who 
injure and are injured to be friends : is it not so ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

“ Thus, then, the half of this saying will not be true, since 
the wicked are like each other ?” - 

“ You say true.” 

“ But they seem to me to say that the good are like each 
other and friends, but that the bad, as it is said of them, are 
never alike even to themselves, but are inconstant and unsta- 
ble. But that which is unlike and at variance with itself, can 
scarcely be like or friendly to another ; does it not seem so to 
you.too?” ^ 

“To me it does,” said he. ’ 

26. “ They intimate this, then, ray friend, as it seems to me, 

when they say that like is friendly to like, that the good man 
only is a friend to the good man only, but that the bad man 
never arrives at true friendship, either' with: a good dr a bad 
man : does it seem so to 3 ™ also?” ? ; ' ' ’ - ’ 

• He nodded assent. ' 

“We have now disco vetoed;, then,' who, are friends,' for,, oiir 
argument .shews that it must h^- those who are. .good/* 

Hemer, Odjss.'3£vii 218. ^ . , 





“It certainly seems so/* said lie. 

“ And I tliink so too/* said I» N'evertfielesSj I find some 
difiiciilty in it. Gome then, by Jupiter, let ns see what it is I 
suspect. The like, in so far as he is like, is a friend to the like, 
and such an one is useful - to such an one : or rather thus : can 
any thing that is like confer any benefit on or do any harm to 
any thing that is like;, which it cannot also do to itself ; or suf- 
fer any thing which it cannot also sufier from itself ? But how 
can such things be held in regard by each other when they are 
unable to afford any assistance to each other? is it possible f* 

“ If is not possible/* 

Buf how can that which is not held in regard be a friend 

“ In no way.’* , ■ ^ , 

** The like, them' is not a friend to the like : but will the 
good be a friend to the good, so far as he is good, and not so 
far as he is like ?** 

“ Perhaps so/* 

27. “ But what ? Will not the good man, sO' far as he is 
good, be sufficient for himself?” 

** Yes/* 

“ But he who is sufficient stands in need of nothing, so far 
as sufficiency is concerned ?** 

“ How can it be otherwise ?** 

And he who stands in need of nothing will not regard any 
thing?” 

He will not/* 

^'^But he who does not feel a regard cannot love ?** 

Surely not*’* 

“ How, then, will the good be in any respect friends to the 
good, who neither when absent regret each other, for they are 
sufficient for themselves when apart, nor when present stand in 
ne'ed of each other ? , By\ what contrivance can ,such .persons 
value each other very.’Mghly ?” ' 

By none at aB/* said- he.,. ^ 

*®But they will not. be ■friends who .'do not value each other ■. 
very hig'My?” - . . 

- "True/* ' ,,,/ ' ” , 

*^.Observe then, Lysis, how we are deceived. : /Are we, then, 
deceived in the whole ?** 

' ' **Hciw so?”' said he. ' ■ , 

once heard a' -person say, and I just now call it to 
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irnridjj that like is most hostile to like, and ’the’ good to the 
good. And moreover^ lie adduced Hesiod'^, as a witness, say. 
lag that * potter is angry with potter, bard with bard, and beg- 
gar with beggar/ And so, he said, with regard to all other 
things, that as a matter of absolute necessity, things most like 
each other are most full of envy, strife, and hatred ; but such 
as are most unlike, of friendship ; 28. for that the poor man is 
compelled to be a friend to the rich, and the weak to the 
strong, for the sake of assistance, and the sick man to the phy« 
sician and that every one who is ignorant must regard and 
love him that has knowledge. Moreover, he carried on the 
subject in a more lofty style, saying that the like is so far from 
being friendly to the like, that the very contrary to this takes 
place. For that the most contrary is in the highest degree 
friendly to the most contrary ; for every thing desires its con- 
trary, and not its like. Thus the dry desires the moist, the 
cold heat, the bitter sweet, the sharp blunt,, the empty fulness, 
and tlie full emptiness; and all other things in the same way. 
For the contrary is food to the contrary, but the like can de- 
rive no enjoyment from the like. And indeed, my friend, he 
who said this seemed to be an accomplished man, for he spoke 
well. But how does he seem to you to speak ?” I asked. 

29. “ Well/* replied Menexenus, as it seems on first hear- 
ing/’ . • . ; 

‘‘ Shall we say, then, that the contrary is most frieridiv to 
the contrary ^ 

Certainly/ 

Be it so,” said I, but is it not monstrous, Menexenus, 
and will not those perfectly wise men, the disputants, imme- 
diately spring upon us exuitingly, and ask, if friendship is not 
most contrary to enmity ? What answer shall we give them 
Must we not of necessity admit that they say truly 
’ Of necessity.” 

‘'‘‘"Well then/ they will ask, ‘is an enemy a friend to a 
friend, or is, a friend a friend to an enemy?* " 

' ‘‘ Neither the one nor the other,” he replied.' ’ 

“But is the just a friend to the unjust, or the temperate to 
the mtemperate, or the good to the bad J’*;' . ■' 

' “ It does not appear to me to be so.** - ' 

!'‘HoweTer,”saidI, “ifoiiethingisa fri^ndto anothei bj 

*k 
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, reason of contrarietjj these things must also of oecessitj lio 
friendly ' 

Of necessity/^ ■ . , 

“ Neither, therefore,, is the like friendly to the like, nor the 
contrary to the contrary ?” 

“ It appears not/^ 

“ Further, let us consider this, whether it still more escapes 
< our observation, that a friend is in reality none of these, but 
that what is neither good nor evil may sometimes become the 
friend of the good/’:. 

, ** ,How mean you said .he. 

‘'“‘■By Jupiter/’ .said' I, ** I don’t know; ‘for^ I am in reality 
■ myself dizzy with the'' perplexity of the argument. It appears, 
however, according to the ancient proverb, that the beautiful is 
friendly. 30. It dertainly resembles something soft, smooth, 
and plump ; on which .account perhaps it slips" away from us 
and escapes us, because it is a thing of 'this kind. For I say 
that the good is beautiful : do you not think so 

"‘Isay, therefore, prophetically, that that wdiicli is neitlier 
good nor evil is friendly to the beautiful and the good. But 
hear wl^y I thus prophesy. There appear to me to be as it 
were three several classes, one good, a second evil, a third , 
neither good nor evil. What think you 

It seems so to me also,” said he. 

Now^ that the good is friendly to the good, or the evil to 
the evil, or the good to the evil, our former argument does not 
allow, us to say. It remains therefore, if any thing is friendly 
to any thing, tliat that which is neitlier good nor evil, must be 
friendiy either to the good, or to that which is such as Itself; 
for nothing surely can beqome friendly to the evil” 

. ®*True/’-' , ■ ■ -/.''.'.'I'-''/’- ; ' " _ ; , ’ : ' ■ . ‘ ' 

■ ; « Neither is^ Hke' friendly '-to like, 'we ' |u^t now said ; did we 
not'?”' , ^ ' ,, ■' 

' Yes.” ’ r."';?"' ’ \ ; 

Therefore , to _ that which is 'neither good, nor evil, that' 
which resembles it will not be' friendly ?” '' ' / , 

appears - 

'■ , '^Tha result then is, .that, that which is neither* good uof 
es?il alone becomes, friendly: to ‘the good alone’?” 

** Necessarily so, as it’seinis.” • ^ 



3L Wefl then, my hojs*^ said I, ^^'does what is now said 
lead us in the right direction ? Surely, if we will consider, a 
healtliy body has no need of the medicinal art, or of any assist- 
' ance ; for it is sufficient for itself; so that no healthy person 
is a friend to a physician on account of health ; is it not so 

No one,” 

But the sick man I think is, on account of disease r’'* 

How not 

But disease is an evil, and the medicinal art beneffcial and 

good.” ■ 

«Yes.” 

But a body surely, so far as it is body, is neither good 
nor evil.” 

“ Just so.” 

But a body is compelled, on account of disease, to embrace 
and love the medicinal art.” 

” It seems so to me.” 

That, therefore, which is neither evil nor good, becomes 
friendly to the good, on account of the presence'^of evil,” 

' So it seems,” ; • ■ • ■ 

^ But it is evident that it becomes so, prior to its becomifig 
evil through the evil which it contains; for when it has once 
become evil, it will no longer desire the good, and be friendly 
to it : for we have said that it is impossible for the evil to be 
friendly to the good.” 

It is impossible,” 

Consider, then, what I say. For I say that some things are 
themselves such as that which is present with them, and some 
not. Thus, it any one wishes to dye any thing with any colour, 
the colour that is dyed in is surely present in the thing that is 
dyed.”^ ' . , ■ 

Certainly,”' ‘ ' ' - 

32. “ Is then, that which is dyed, afterwards, the same as 
'10 colour, as that which is on it ?” ' ' . ■ • , ' 

I don’t understand you,”' he replied, . 

thus,” said I, It any one shooH'dye your hairsi 
wMch_ are yellow, with white lead, would they then he white 3 
or. appear so ^ ' ' ' ' \ ^ ; ■■ . • 

’ They would .appear .so,” he replied. - , ’ ■ ' ’ 

■^^Though^wWteness'WouMFe present with them*” ' 

' ^ VjSWlSt : ' '' ^ 
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“ And yetyour hairs woula not be at all the more white, but 
tliough whiteness is present, they are neither white nor black « 

Tme.** 

But when, mj friend, old age bas brought this colour on 
them, then they become such as that which is present with 
them, white by the presence of white/’ 

How can it be otherwise 

then i noTT ask, if a thing be present in any thin‘T” 
Wil that which contains it be such as that which is “'present 
With it, or if it be present after ' a certain manner, wdil it be 
* such, but otherwise not?’’ 

** Thus, rather,’^ he replied. 

, That then which is 'neither ewil nor good, sometimes when 
evil 'IS present, is not yet eyil, but sometimes it has already 
become such/’. 

Certainly/’ 

*\^hen, therefore, it is not yet evil, though evil be present, 
tins very presence of evil makes it desirous of good. Lt this 
presence VThich makes it evil deprives it at the same time of 
the desire and friendship for the good. 33. For it is now no 

onger neither evil nor good, but evil; evil however we saw, is 

not friendly to good/’ o in, 

It is not.” 

^ On this account we must say, that those who are already 
wise no_ longer love wisdom, whether they are gods or men : 
nor again do they love wisdom who have so much ignorance 
as to be evil: for no evil and foolish person loves wisdom. 
They therefore are left, who possess indeed this evil, ignorance, 
out are not yet thereby stupid or foolish, but still think that they 
do not know the things that they do not know. Wherefore 
they who are not yet either good or evil are lovers of wisdom ; 
but such as are evildo not love wisdom, nor do the good : for 
m 5 former part of our discussion, that neither 

do^vL f faendly io the contrary, nor the like to the like : 

do you not remember this , ■ . , ' . , ■ ■ 

Certainly,” they both replied. 

f Lysis aad,'Meneseiius, we have ber.. ’ 

tamly discovered what it is that is friendly and ivhat'not pL 

we say,|iat with respect to the soul, an? vS « toS 

fe&L^lv tTfh which is neither evifnor good, 

IS fcendly to the good on account of the presence of evil.” 


34. They quite admitted and agreed that suoh Was the case. 

And I for my part was rejoicing exceedingly, like any Imnter, 
in having just caught the prey that I was in chase of. And 
then, I know not from what quarter, a most strange suspicion 
came into my mind, that what _ we had assented to was not 
true. And immediately being distressed, I said, “ Alas, Lysia 
and Jdenexenus, we seem to have grown rich in a dream.” 

Why so?’* ‘said Menexemis. 

am afraid/* I replied, “ that as if with braggart men, we 
have fallen in with some such false reasonings respecting a 
friend.” 

How so ?” he asked. 

®^Let us consider it thus,” said I ; whether is he who is a 
friend, a friend to some one or not ?” 

Necessarily so,” said he. 

Whether, therefore, for the sake of nothing, and on account 
of nothing, or for the sake of sometMngj' and on account of 
something?” ■, ' • 

« For the sake of something and oh account of something/* 

“ Whether is that thing friendly for the sake of which a 
friend Is a iriend to ,a friend, or is it neither friendly nor 
' hostile?” . ^ 

“ I do not quite follow you,” said he. 

Probably,” said I. “But thus perhaps you will be able 
to follow 'me ; and I think that I too shall ' better understand 
what I say. The sick 'man, we just now said, is, a friend to 
the physician ; is it not so ?” 

' Yes.” • 

^ “ .Is he' not, then, a friend to the physioiaiv on account' of 
disease, for the sake of health ?” , ■ .■ 

•“Yes,”' '■ ■ ■ 

- “ But disease is an evil ?” 

“ How not?” 

But what is health ?” said I ; “ is it good or ©vil, or neither »' 

“ Good,” said he, ; 

“We stated, then, as it seems, that the body, whieii is 
good, nor evil, on account of disease, that is oh account 
of evil, is friendly to the medicinal art; but fee medieitial 
art IS a goodj and the medicinal art acquires the friendship 
lor the sake of health ; and health is good ; is it not ?’* 
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“ Blit Is liealth a friend, or not a frieiid 
« A friend.” ' ' 

And k disease' an enemy ?” 

Certainly.” 

then which is neither evil nor good, on account c 
vhat IS evil and an enemy, is a friend to the good, for the sak 
of what IS good and a friend.” - 

It appears so.” 

fin ^ fnend for the sake of tke friend 

on account of that which is an enemy ” 

''So it seems” 

, Well then,” said I, since we haye reached this Dolnt mv 

fhTf^d^f ?®k attention that we be not deceived ’]^r 

ot: to ir ^ ‘hat L b^- 

HmvpA iff ^ ^ ’which we said is impossible, I give up 
2t deceive ls“^ consider this, that what is now asserted may 

Se of h ^ friend for the 


it must be so for the sake of 
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i^taHOe, sometioies a father prizes a son above all other things^ 
will not sacli an ones because he esteems his son above every 
thing, also value something else very highly ? For instance, if 
he were to hear that he had drunk hemlock, would he not 
value wine viuw highly, if he thought this would save Ins 
son ?” 

How should he not said he. 

37 . '' And the vessel too that contained the wine 

Certainly/’ 

Will he then set the same value on an earthenware cup as 
he does upon his son, or three measures of wine as on his son ? 
or is the case thus ? all such anxiety is employed not about 
those things that are procured for the sake of something else, 
but about that for the sake of which all such things are pro- 
cured : for although we often say that we value gold and silver 
very highly, yet we may observe that the truth is not at all the 
more thus ; but what we value so very highly is that, whatever 
it may prove to be, for the sake of which gold and all other 
provisions are procured. Shall we not say so ?” 

Certainly. ” " ^ \ 

May not the same thing also be said of a friend ^ for what- 
ever things we say are friendly to us, for the sake of some 
friendly thing, we appear to describe by a name that belongs 
to another, but that very thing seems in reality to be friendly 
in which all those so-cailed friendships terminate 
** This seems to be the case,’’ said he. ’ , 

“ That, then, which is in reality friendly is not friendly for 
the sake of any other friendly thing 

True/’ 

^'This, then, is settled, that what is friendly is not friendly 
for the sake of any other friendly thing. Is the good, then, 

'friendly?” 

It seems so to me.” 

38. Is the good, then, loved on account of evil, and is the 
ease' thus ? If of the three things which we just now men- 
tioned, good, evil, and that which is neither good nor evil, two 
only were to be left, but evil ^ were to depart altogether, and 
not come in contact with any thing, eithof-iwith- body, or soul, , 
■or any other of the tilings which w® say in themselves are nei*^ 
ther*‘evi!, nor good, in that case would' not g’bo4 be 'of no use 
'tO' ui,’ but; become 'useless ; , For if there were- nothiir^ to hurt ^ 
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as any' more, we slioald stand in need of no assistance wliaU 
e\*er. And thus it '-would then become evident that we had a 
regard for and loved the good on account of evih since good is 
a medicine for evil, but evil is a disease. But when there is 
BO disease, there is no need of medicine. Is this, then, the 
nature of good, and is it loved on account of evil, by us who 
are placed between evil and good, and is it of no use itself, fer 
the sake of itself 

“ Such seems to be the case/' he replied. 

That which is friendly, therefore, to us, is that in which 
terminate all other, things, which. we said are friendly for the 
sake of some other friendly thing, but in no respect resembles 
them? 39. For these are called friendly for the sake of a 
friendly thing ; but that which is in reality friendly appears to 
be of a nature quite contrary to this ; for we have found it to 
be friendly for the sake of that which is hostile : but if that 
which is hostile should depart, it would no longer, as it seems, 
be friendly to us.” 

** It seems to me that it would not/’ said he, according to 
what is now said,” 

Whether, by Jupiter/’ said I, ** if evil were to be de« 
stroyed, would there no longer be any hunger or thirst, or any- 
thing else of the kind ? or would there be hunger, if men and 
other animals existed, yet not so as to be hurtful ? and thirst, 
and other desires, yet not be evil, since evil is destroyed ? or 
is the question ridiculous, what 'would then be the case or 
not be the case ? for who knows ? This, however, %ve know, 
that at present it is possible to be harmed by being hungry, 
and it is also possible to be benefited ; is it not so ?” 

** Certainly.” 

Therefore it is possible that one who thirsts, or is affected 
by any other similar' desire, may sometimes be affected by it 
beneficially; and sometimes ■harrhfullyj '-and sometiihes nei- 
therr ■ V /' 

Assuredly.” >•.-/, . , 

therefore, evil were de^troyed^ must , things, t-htt are m%'\ 
evil be destroyed together with the evil ?” 

. Not at all/’ 

^ ^ TImre >f 01 be, then, such desires as are neither good nof 
evil, even; if evils were destroyed ?” 

' appears So.”-; ' 


li 


40, “ Is tlien, possible, tliat one whp^esii’es and is fond oi 
any things should not lore that which he desires and is fond 
off 

** It does not appear so to nte.’'* ^ ^ ' 

When evils, then, are destroyed, there will remain, as it 
seems, certain friendly thin^:s 

so ; at least if evil were the eausjB of aiij thing being 
friendly, for, when that is destroyed, one thing could not be 
friendly to another: for when the cause is destroyed, it is 
surely impossible, that that of which it was the cause should 
any longer exist 

“ You say rightly,” . , ■ ' ■ 

Did we not admit that the friendly loved something, and 
on account of .something, and did we not then think that, 
on account of evil, that which is neither good nor evil loved 
the good?” ' . • 

*True.” ‘ 

But now, as it seems, there appears-'tp he some other cause 
of loving and being loved ?” ■ ' ' " , 

' “So it seems.” , ; 

^ Whether, theiv in' reality, as we just' .now' said^ is desire 
the cause of friendship, and is that which desires IHendly to 
_ ^ that whmh it desires, and at the time , when it desires, but is 
what we before said was friendly mere trifling, like a poem « 
heedlessly composed?” 

“It seems so/' said he.' 

^ “However,” I said, “that which desires 'desires that whicli 
It stands in need of; does it not, 

“ Yes.” . ^ ^ 

^ “And is that which stands in need friendly to' 'that of which 
It statids ill need ?” • ■ ■ ‘ 

“ It seems so- to me.” 

■ “ And it stands in need of that which. Is taken from it?” 

' 4!.- “Hb.w should it not?” , , ■ 

t*' love, friendship, arid desire, respect that 

T ^ appesds, Menexenus and 

Dysisr ' . ‘ , 

' ' ' ■ t r " ’ '■ 
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Tliey both assented. 

Ifj therefore, you two are friends to eacii other, you must 
In a manner, by nature belong to each other r’' 

"" Assuredly,” they both replied. 

“ If, then,” said I, any one desires or is fond of another, 
fiiy boys, he could never desire, or be fond of, or be a friend, 
unless lie, in a manner, belonged to the object of his love, 
either as to Ms soul, or as to some habit of the soul, or dispo« 
gition, or form ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Menexenus, but Lysis was silent. 

Well, then,” said I, “ it has proved necessary for us to 
love that which by nature belongs to us r” 

It seems so,” said he. 

- “ It is necessary, then, for a genuine, and not a pretended 
lover, to be beloved by his favourite 

To tliis Lysis and Menex-enus scarcely nodded assent,, but 
Hippothaies, through delight, exhibited ail sorts of colours. And 
I, being willing to examine the matter, said, If there' is any 
diderence between that which belongs to us and- that which' is' 

, like, we shall be able to say, as it seems to me. Lysis and- 
Menexenus. respecting a friend, what lie is, but if the like and 
that which belongs are the same, it is not easy to get rid ox 
our former conclusion, , that the like is useless "to the like, as 
regards similitude ; but to admit that what is useless can be 
iriendly is absurd. 42. Are you willing, then,” I added, 

we should grant and afOirm that that which belongs is diderent 
from that which is like ?” 

Whether, then, shall we .admit that good belongs to every 
thing, but that evil. Is foreign ? or that evil belongs to evil, good 
to good, and that which is neither good nor evil, to that which 
is neither gop'd.uor ■ , ' , 

They both said, that so It kp’peared' to 'them, that each be-' 
longs to each. ■ - ' 

Again, therefore,” said' 1, my boys, ■ we have fallen tipon 
those conclusions which we at iirst rejected respecting friend- 
ship. For the unjust will be no less a friend to the unjust, 
and the evil to the evil, than the good to the good.” 

‘ So it seems,” he said. . ' 

■ ‘‘ But what ? if we should say that the good and that which 



belongs are tiie same, \vili not the good onlj be a friend to' tlie 

“ But in this too we tliought we had confuted ourselves; do 
We do remember.*' 

u way, then, can we still deal with the subject : is 

it not clear, in no way at all? I require, then, like skilful 
pleaders in the law courts, to sum up all that has been said ; 
for if neither those that are loved, nor those that love, nor the 
like, nor the unlike, nor the good, nor those that belong to us, 
nor any others that we have described, (for I do not remember 
them any further, on account of their number,) but if no one of 
these:.:is 5:i;,;fi'Mhdv:.;h;:ha 

43. When I had said this, I purposed to stir up some one of 
v'llhe^-older^iheii;:; but Just; then,;iike;eyil:.^ 
■:'''M;Lyris-'and;:Bienexenus::;apprbac^ 

brothers by their hand, called to them, and bade them go 
■■■^hpme,:tor;::it:;was;:already 

bystanders drove them away ; but when they paid no attention 
to us, but murmured in their barbarous dialect, and desisted 
not from calling them, and seemed to us, from having drunk 
too much at the Flemiasan 1 estival, to be difficult to manage, 
we yielded to them, and dissolved the conference. However, 
:aS::::they:;;W^^ said^-:; Lysis '^^ahd;;'^ 

we have made ourselves ridiculous, both I, an old man, and 
you ; for those who are now leaving us will say, that ive think 
ourselves to be each other's friends, (for I reckon myself among 
you,) but that w^'e have not yet been able to discover what a 
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LongfeEow’s Poetical an d Prose Works, 

2 vols. 5^. each. 

Loudon’s Natural History. 5^, 
Lo’Wndes* Bibliographer's Manual,' 6 
vols. 5.?, each. 

Lucan’s Pharsaiia. Trans, by H. . T, 
Riley. 5^. 

Lucian’s Dialogues. Trans, by FI. 
Williams. 5^. 

Lucretius. Trans, by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, ^s. 

Luther’s Table Talk. Trans, by W. 
Hazlltt. ^s. 6 d. 

Autobiography, (Michelet). 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt. 3^. 6 d. 
Machiavelli’s History of Florence, 8 cc. 

. 'Tfans. '■ 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. 5^. 

M a n,t ell ’ s ' Geological Excursions 
through the Isle of Wight, <^c, 5^. 

.Petrifactions and -their Teachings. 

■ , 6 s, „ Wonders of Geology. ' 2 vois. 

Mauxoiri’s The Betrothed ’ 

, Marco Polo’s Travels. Marsden's Edi- 
tion,’ -revised'hy T. Wright, Ks, 


torical Geology, 
of the British Isles, js. 6 d. 

Julian the Emperor. Trans, by Rev. 
C. W. King. 5^. 

Junius’s Letters. Woodfall’s Edition, 
revised. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each, 

Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutropius. 


Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 5^. 

Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
ciiius. Trans, by L. Evans. 5J. 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Trans, 
by J. M, 13, Meiklejohn. 5.?. 

Prolegomena, &c. Trans, by E. 

Belfort Bax, 5^. 

'' KoigMley’s ' Fairy Mythology, 
Classical Mythology. Revised by Dr. 
L. Schmitz. 5^, ' ' , 

KMd On Man, $s. 6d» , 

Kirby On Animals, 2 vols- 5^. each. 
Knight’s Knowledge is Power, ^s. 

La Fontaiao’s Fables, . Trans, by E. 

, Wright. 31. 6 d. 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. 
T mns. by H. T. Ryde. 3 vols. 3^, 6 d. 
each. 

— Restoration of the Monarchy in 
France. Trans, by Capt, Rafter, 
4 vols. 3^- 6 d. each. 

French Revolution of 1S4S. 3J. 6 d, 

Lamb’s Essays ,of Elia and Eliana. 

' 3 |. 6d , , ’ of in 3 vols, is, each. - • ‘ - 
. M emorlals lind Letters, lUlfouf d’s 
‘ Edirioh» ' revised; by W,’ C, , Hazlitt. 

■a vols. 6d, .each, ' , , ' 

— — 'Specimens of the English Dramatic 
Poets of the Tiuje of Elizabeth. 3.^-. 6 d. 



iilP« 4 B£T/C 4 l Z/sr Ofi' 


• MartWs Epi^rrams. Trans.- ff.td. 
Martlneau’s History of England 

jtioo-15. gs. 6i4- 

,« History of the Peace, 1816-46 

4 vnls, 3.t. 6Z. each. ^ 

Matthew Paris. Trans, by 0 r. Giles 

3 ■^'Ois. 5^. each. 

Matthew of Westminster. T.rans. by 

U U \onge. svols. 55, each. 
Maxwell’s Victories of Wellington, cr. 

‘“'7 of Germany. Trans 
hyMts- Horrooks. svols; ss.6d.eit. 

' Freiich kevolutfon. ' 31. te 

I Village, n vols, 3^. «. 

' by I 

G. li. ftdll. 3 vols. 3j. 6d. each. 

-— ■ 1 be Miser, Tartuffe, The Shon- 

^JteepertumedGentleraan. js.&xs:6d. 

Moatt^’s (Lady M. W,)- letters 

and Worte. (Wharncliffc ind jioy 
■ .fiioaas.) 2 vols. sr, each. ^ 

, Monteipe's Essays, Cotton's Trans 
reytsed by W. C. Haslitt. 3 vob 
each. ^ ^ 

Laws. 'rtV 

geiii ^ 1 rans. revised by -f - V 

^ 3-r. 6 A Let 

S f sr 

ornT?' i r D%n)a J 

In the LTiristiariXife j '~ 

KtoUil’S History of thejesaits,. '- « j 


Worth’s Lives of the Norths. / Tes* 
S vols. 3.r. SA. each. ” 
Nugent's .^^empriaIs of Hampden. 
Ocfaey’s Historyof the .Saracens. 3 
Orderious Titaiis. Trans, b. 
Forester, 4 vols. sr- each, ^ 
Ovid. Trans, by H. T. Riw o 
S-f* each. 

PascaFs Thouglus. Trans, by 
kegan Paul. ^s. 6f?f. ' ^ 

Pauli's Life of Alfred the Great, &a. 
— Life of Cromwell i.y. and ri 
Paiisan?as' • Descnptlon of Gre 




political Cydopffidia* 4i’'ol3. 

Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 5.?. 
Pope*s, Poetical Works. (Carruihers,)' 
2 vols. $s, each. 

Homer. (J. S. Watson.) 2 vols. 

5,?, each. 

Life and Letters, (Cnrruthers.) $s. 

Pottery and Porcelain. (H. G. Bohn.) 
3.?. and io.y. 6d. 

Propertius. Trans, by Rev. P. J, F. 

Gantilion. 3J.\ 6d. 

Prout (Father.) Reliqiies. sj. 
QEixitlliaiL*s Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson, 2 vols, 
5^, each. 

Eactoe’s Tragedies. Trans, by R, B. 

Boswell 2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 
Eanke’s History of the Popes. Trans, 
by E, Foster. 3 vols. 3.y. 6d. each, 

Latin and Teutonic Nations. 

Trans, by P. A, Ashworth. 3.n 64. 

History of Servia. Trans, by 


History of Servia. Trans, by 

Mrs. Kerr. $s, 6d. 

EoBuie's Insect Architecture. (J. G. 
Wood.) 5,f. 

Key Bold *3 Discourses and Essays, 
(Beechy.) 2 vols, 3.?, 6d, each, 
Ricardo's Political Economy. (Gon- 
ner.) 5^., 

Richter's Levaita. 35. 6d. 

-- — , Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces, 
Trans, by Lieut. -Col. Ewing. 3^. 6d, 
Rog^r de Hov 6 Bd^E *3 Annals. Trans. ' 

by Dr. Giles. 2 vols. s.r. each. 

^ Roger of '^eBdover, Trans, by Dr. 

Giles. 2 vols. s^. each. ' • 
Eoget's Animal and Vegetable. Phy-. 
• siology._ 2,yols. 6 j, each. 

Rome in the N ineteenth Century. (C, A. 

Eaton.) 2 vols. sr each. 

. Eoscoe% ‘Leo X. 2 vols, 6d, each. 

Lorenzo dc Medici. $s, 6d. 

diistory of. By W; K* Kelly;, 

' ' 2 Vols. $s. 6d, ehch. ■■ ^ 

Ploriis, and Velleius > 

Tmna, by Rev, J. 'V^atsdn, ' 

' M' . W' ' - 


gehfliert Whrks. ’’ ^ Ipciuding History of ■ 
'The Thirty War, Revolt of the 
Netherlands,'' Wailehstein,* Wffliam 
Ted, '0oa Catloa/Mary Swart, Maid 


oPOfleans, BrideofMcssina,Roi>bei‘s, 

' Fiesco, Love'and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aesthetical and Philosophical Essays, 
fe. By various translators. 7 vols. 
3^.6^/., each. 

Mary Stuart and The Maid of 

Orleans, Trans, by J. MelHsh and 
' Anna Swanwick. i.?. and ir. 6d. 
Sclilegel (F.). Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works. 5 vols. 3^-. 6r/. each. 

(A. W.). Lectures on Dramatic 

Art and Literature. 3^. 6d, 
SchLopenhaueFs Essays, Selected and 
Trans, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

On the Fourfold Root of the 

Principle of Sufifiejent Reason - and 
on the Will in Nature. Trans, by 
Mdme. HiUcbrand. s.v, 

Schouw's Earth, Plants, and Man, 

■' Trans, by A. Henfrey. 51. 
Scl 3 ti 3 , 3 BaEB’s Early Letters. Trans, by 
. May. Herbert. $s. 6d, : 

Reissmann's Life of. Trans, by 
A. L, Alger, 3^?. 6d. 

Seneca on Benefits. Trans, by Aubrey 
, ■ Stewart. 3X. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clemency. 

Trans, by Aubrey Stewart. 5.f. 
Sharpe’s History of Egypt. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

ShendaB’s Dramatic Works. 3,;. 6d. 
— - Plays. IS. and is. 6d, 

SismoBdi’s Literature of the South of 
Europe. Trans, by T. Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3^, 6d. each. 

Six Old English Chronicles. 51. 

Staith (Archdeacon). Synonyms and 
' Antonyms, 53-. " . 

Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations. 

(Belfort Bax.) 2 vols. ss. 6d. each. 

, — — Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
3J. 6d,. 

SBiith'(Pye). Geology and Scripture. 

Swytli ’3 Lectures' on Modern Histoty. 

‘ 2 ‘ Vdls* , ' 6d, - each. 

SeiJrates’ Ecclesiastical History, gs. > 
Sophocles. TranSk by ’E, P. Coleridge, 

- ^ BriAi.- ' ' '3^* , . > i . ' ' 

SoBtiiey’s Life of Nelson, 'p^ ' ■ 

. Life of Wekey. p ' ; ’ ‘ 
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tIST OF BOHN’S irBRAEIES. 

So2oiaea*s Ecciesiasticai History. 

SplBOza^s " Chief Works. ' 

^ i^. H. Mu Elwes. 2 vols. 

Skaley*s Dutch and Flemish 
5^- 

■ BtarEng's Noble Deeds of Women, sj, 

Statmton’s Chess PJayers' Handbook* 

5f. Chess Praxis. 5^. Chess Players' 

Companion. 51. Chess Tournament 
oi 1851. 5^. 

^ ^^Penj«entai Chemistry. 

'St 3 :a'bo's 
Falconer 
S-iv each. 

SWcidaEd*j 


Ss. Trevelym’B Ladies in Parliament i, 
Trans, by 

5^.. each. OMci's Shakespeare’s E>raraatio Art. 

■Painters,.,' : ,',irariS.,.by L. Dora Schmitz,' 2'Vok 

3s. 6d. each. 

Unole Tom’s Cabin, y. 6d. 

Ure’s 'Cotton Manufacture of Great 
Britain. 2 vols. ^s. each. 

, ^iiiiosophy of Manufacture, ys. 6d. 

Vasari's Lives of the Painters. Trans 
by Mrs. Foster. 6 vols. 3.y. 6d, each. 

Geography. Trans, by Davidson^s Trails, revised by 

and Hamilton. . 3 vols, Bnckley. 6d* 

, ^ ' ' Voltatra's Tales. Trans, bv F 'R 

- S Queens of England. 6 Boswell 3 ,?. 6d, * 7 • » 

>^^0- Queen of ’KTaltoa’s Angler, er. 
and JStuart Princesses. 5J Lives. (A, H. Bulien.) 5f, 

utiquifeJof ^ 

^earsandof By-AuOM 

cson s trans- trr ’ 

Werners Templars in Cyprus. Trans. 

i. Lennox’s "• 3^’ 

6^/u each. W^estropp s Handbook of Archceolagy. 
-ns. reused 

.. Pwif ■ Common 

Trans, by Sir. ^ ^ 

Trms Names 

Natural History of Salbome. 

yDjm^. firieseieT’a Synopsis of the Gospels, 
ins. by H T 

• • Of Halmesbury's Chronicle. 

irans. by Rev. J. Banks. ■ . Dictionary of Obsolete and 

Provincial English. 2 vols « etc* 

■a Evagrius. , 5,. ' V> ;; Xenophon. Trans, by Rev. 1 s' W-,.’ ■ 

^n, Conquest. Tfahs.. ' .„ 's'vols. 5^. ' 

2vois. 3^.6* each.: , Travels in France. xvSv-Sn 

i^ns by Rev. H. Dale. Betham-Edwards.) 3s. 6d.^ ' 

” — "Four in Ireland it'th h /a 

s Analysis and Summary Hatton.) a vois.%/L?fflcJu ' 

' ■ ■ ‘ I Tnle-Hde Stories. (B; Thorrih.i r. 


Stoarfe 85 Eevett's 
Athens. 5 ^, 

SEetoEius' Lives of the 
the Grammarians. Th 
revised by T, Forester, 
bully's Memoirs. Mrs. 

trans. revised. 4 vols. 3s. 
Tacitus. The Oxford trai 
2 vols. 5X, each. 

Tales of the Genii. 

Charles Morell. 5J:. 

t’® Delivered. 

by J. H. Wiffen. ^s. 

Taylor’pioly Living and 

■" "'S-f. 6(/u " ' ■ ' ■ ‘ 

Terence andPhajdnis. 

Riley, 5.?. 

Theocritus, Bion 
Tyrtacus. 


' , Kw Bdlti'/Hs,, foajj, 8vo. Ss* ii6t, 

THE ALDINE EDITION 


BRITISH POETS. 

*Tbls excellent edition of tlie Eu^lisb classics, with tbeif complete tests and 
scholarly iutroductio*>s, are something very diSercnt from the cheap Tolumes of 
extmits which are just now so iimch too common.*'-JSt, Jameses Oasette. 

*An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.^—ASafurday Mevten*, 



: Blake* Biliba by W. M. Bossetti. 
Keats ^ Edited by the late Lord 

Honghton. 

OasBPhelL Edited by his son-in- 
law, the Rev. A W, Bill. With Memoir 
by W. AUinghara. 

Coleridge, Edited by T. Ashe, 

' B.A, ssvoh.^ ; , 

. Taughan. Sacred Poems and Pious 
■ Ejaculations. Edited by the Rev. H. 
Lyte. • • ■ . ' 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COOETLY FOETrf from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by Ven, Archdeacon Hannah, 
B.C.L.. 

Chatterton, Edited by the Eev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 

/ ■ M.A. 

Herbert, Edited by the Be?. A.B. 

‘ Orosart. ’ , - ' ' ’ i 

^ Chancer. 'Edited by Dr. R, Morris, ■ 
. .with Memoir by S,ir H. Nicolas. - 6 vols, 

- Bpensei*. ' Edited by J. Payne Coi- 
/' licr/5 vote, “ 

Hrydeh, Edited by the Be?. ,B, 

■ Hooper, 5 vote,' ■ 

; 0-ray, 'i Edited , by L Bradshaw,' 
'BBted by'C. B. Dennis,' 

, Wtn. , 8 vote. 

.Bditid'iy Dr.' Bradshaw. 

' 3 vote, 


OhurchxlL Edited by Jas. Hanna? 

2 vote. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis, 

5 vote. ^ 

SheUey, Edited by PI, Buxton 
Forman. 5 vote. 

Prior. Edited by B. B, Jolinson. ' 

• -2 vols,, 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof 

Dowden, . 7 vote. 

Bm-ns. Edited by G. A. Aitken ■ 

3 vote. 

Herrick. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. 2 vote. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 vote. 

Farneii. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Tq be followed by 

Goldsmith. ' Edited by Austin 

Dobson, 

Thomson. Edited by the Bov, D. 

0. Tovey. 2 vote. 

Collins. Edited by W, Moy 
Thomas. 

Surrey. Edited by J, Gregory 
Foster. 

Wyatt.: Edited by J. Gregory 
Foster, 

Swift ''Bdiled -by 'the' Be?; B. 

' Hooper-, M.A. 3 vote. 

'.Oowper; ■Edited' by do|m Bruce, 

3. vote. , 

Toung., ' % Tols, ' ■ ' ' ' '■ 

Shakespeare’s Poems. , ■' ! 
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The ONi^y AiTtHOEOTD ipn comi^lste ^ Webstse** 

WEBSTER'S 2 NTERNATIONAL DICTlOt^ARY. 


An entirely New Edition^ thoroughly Revised, constderadly Enlarged, 
and reset in New Type* 

Meimm ^ta, 211S J^aps^ 35®’^ iihsiratimsn 

Wncmi Cloth, £i %m. 6A; half-calf, £2 $s»; half-rusiia,, £2 504'; 

\ - calf, £2 8s. Also m 2 yols. cloth, £1; 14S/ ; 1 1 , 

‘ ' ' In alditioft to the DictioaaKy of Words, > With, thetr' pi:oBtiii0iatlop, ' efy* 
itiology, allemaliYe spellings, and various, meanings^ ilasteted^ l;^‘«|nolati'jn= 
ahd|iai»wi» vdodcats, there are sdveial'Y^^^Ojappeaildes!i 
.pTOda^eing Ga^tteer of thfe World ^.Vocabularies Of Scfiptw, Greek, Gatii*. 
and a Bicltenary of the noted', Jteiefe' of Fiction i a 

Bi|rf Histoty^df Foiflga Quorations, 

'Words, Phrases, rl^teohary wiih 10,000 

-Matnes, ^ ^ ^ * ’ ,. ‘ 'i^' 

tiis last revision, comprising md superseding tlid issued <0# «|S47 t 
and iSSo, is by far the most complete that the Work' has undergone during 
the sixty-two years that it has been before the public. Every page has been 
treated as if the book were now published for the first time; 


SOME PmSS OnMIONS OH.XHE 

* We believe that, all things considered, this wilt fouiid; to she,’ 
i«»|stirig English dictioipary in one volume. We,dO'n<j^t it^o# 
Similar in size and price which can approach it In ’cpinbteteh^^ 
variety of informatton, and general usefulness/--r ^ / '‘ 

' '^,The most comprehensive and. the most .u»»l >bf 
ilMserwK , ‘ ■' • i 1 

. * A , m^i^Cent edition of Webster’s ■ Dictionary/ 


